





























6) In the electronic industry 
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WHO buys these products? 
These are not basic electronic Products that are not basic 
components such as tubes, resistors, electronic components but 


which are vitally important in 
the manufacture of electronic 
is well known and established. equipment and components. 


coils and capacitors for which the market 





These are products such as precision 
gears, flexible shafting, sensitive relays, 











snap action switches, fractional hp motors, 
fasteners, etc. Products that, 
although not basic electronic 
components, are vitally important 


electron ICS determined to find out... 


and did ... by asking every ninth 
subscriber whether he directed or influenced the 


to, and used in volume in the 
manufacture of electronic equipment, 
components and controls. 

Although it is known that 

the market for these products ‘a 
is large'in volume, it is ; 


purchase of these products. 


the results of this subscriber study 
defining the buying scope of ELECTRONICS ' circulation 
in relation to these products is now available. A request 
to your local ELECTRONICS ' representative will bring you a factual 


not so well known who buys 
these products. 


analysis of “What They Buy” — from drafting equipment 
to telemetering systems; 

/ . “Who Does the Buying” — an amazing galaxy of research, 
\ engineering and miscellaneous titles throughout the industry; and, based 
on a percentage of purchasing power, a determination of your 
ELECTRONICS advertising budget. Study it carefully and use it asa 
valuable guide to the electronic market for these products. 


electronics 
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Lith WIN For Factory 


FIRST AWARD for the best single article in the 1947 


“Industrial Marketing” Competition 


Consistent winner in nine previous contests, FACTORY has added another first 
award to the record in the Tenth Annual “Industrial Marketing”’ Editorial] 


Achievement Competition. It was given to 


“THE LABOR CRISIS... Its Causes and Cures’’ 


which appeared in FACTORY in January 1947. 


Mile-post in a long series of labor-management 
articles, “The Labor Crisis” was published at a time 
of deep national concern over changes in labor legis- 
lation. Its sole object was to promote better under- 
standing of that crucial subject. It contained “...a 
full report of the situation as it exists today and what 
led up to it, as well as an analysis of the labor law 
revisions that have been proposed.” 


It was not a sensational article, and not the type that 
brings a stack of “letters to the editor.” Nevertheless, 
it made a widespread and deep impression. The heavy 
response that came was thoughtful and appreciative. 
Letters and telegrams asked for additional copies of 
the article, and many thousands were thus distrib- 
uted where they could do most to help bring about 
clearer thinking. 


‘*MILE-POST?’’ HERE IS A LIST OF FACTORY FEATURE ARTICLES ALONE ON LABOR RELATIONS IN THE PAST YEAR 


What the Factory Worker Really Thinks 


What the Factory Worker Really Thinks 





John Lewis’s Catch-All Unions Dec. 
The Labor Crisis . . . Its Causes and Cures Jan. 
Worker Security Next Big Union Objective Feb. 
The State of the Unions ™ 
Management Looks At Compulsory Arbitration Mar. 
When Foremen Organize, Here’s What They Demand Apr. 
What’s Ahead for the Unions > 
Who Is Joining White-Collar Unions — and Why May 
Are Foremen Really Management? aa 
Worker Independence Again a Factor in Labor Relations June 
Workers Speak Their Minds About Labor Law Changes - 
How Factory Workers Live Around The World July 
What the New Labor Law Means ™ 
How Personnel Men Think the Labor Law Will Work, Part 1 Aug. 


Give Workers the Common Sense Facts Behind Their Jobs Oct. 


#1 — About Living Costs, Wages, and Strikes 
Here’s How I'd Change Our Labor Laws — Says Reilly Nov. 


#2— About Union Behavior and Industry Earnings 


How Personnel Men Think the Labor Law Will Work, Part 2 
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How to Avoid 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Eight Common Mistakes 
in Hiring Salesmen 


WV! are completely out of practice 

when it comes to hiring sales- 
men. Certainly, a manager who hires 
mly three or four men a year cannot 
be said to have had an opportunity, 
through experience, to become really 
in expert in recruiting and _ hiring 
salesmen. 

Nevertheless, Ais need to hire effec- 
tive salesmen is just as great as that 
f the sales manager who employs 100 
or 500 men a year. One bad choice 
ina force of 20 affects 5% of his man- 
power potential; while one bad choice 
na force of 500 men affects only one- 
fifth of 1° of the total manpower 
potential, so that practically, a bad 
choice in a small force is likely to be 
more important—mathematically 25 
times as important—as a single bad 


choice in the big force. 


It Costs Money to Fire a Salesman! 


In the past, not much attention 
was paid to the COST of turnover. 


Some companies ran as high as 50°, 
innual replacement of sales people— 
int in commission seliing proposi- 
tions, there are as high as 90‘; turn- 
Vel one year. 

Experience shows that it costs from 
10 to 100 times as many dollars to 
FIR] misfit salesman as it does to 
HIRE a satisfactory man—even if, in 
the hiring, you employ all of the steps 


which modern sales personnel practice 
reco! ends. 

Th. over-all estimate makes allow- 
ance ‘or only two types of costs— 


To this 


. 
‘raini g expense and salary. 


By BURTON BIGELOW 
Burton Bigelow Organization 
Manaaement Consultants 
New York. 


figure should be added the cost of 
supervision, the profit on lost orders 
and lost customers and the decline, if 
any, in the over-all sales effectiveness 
of the group, as a result of having 
“one rotten apple in the barrel.” 

If you pay a salesman $60 a week 
in salary, $40 a week in expenses, and 
it costs you but $500 to train him, 
and you keep him one year before you 
decide that he will never make good, 
he has cost you $5,700 in direct cash 
costs, to say nothing of what he may 
have cost you in invisible losses. 

If you have 10 such men, you have 
spent almost $60,000 of the com- 
pany’s money in selection mistakes. If 
you pay your men more in salary, or 
if their expenses are higher, or if your 
training costs you more—as it un- 
doubtedly does—then your losses are 
much higher than this figure. 

There are eight mistakes, I have 
found, which sales managers most 
commonly make in their hiring of 
men. This list is boiled down from 
long experience in this field, but it is 
heavily weighted with the practices of 
the present period, which are of the 


liveliest current interest. 


MISTAKE NO. 1. Trying to se- 
lect a salesman from a pool of 
applicants which is so small in 
total that a good man is statis- 
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tically not likely to be found 
therein. 


If your hiring history shows, for ex- 
ample, that you ordinarily find only 
one man out of 19 applicants worth 
hiring, it would be mathematically un- 
wise to expect to find a similarly good 
salesman in a pool of only 10 appli- 
cants. You might find a good man 
there—but the probabilities are heav- 
ily stacked against you. 

The easy remedy for this mistake 
is to find out from past performance 
your ratio of men hired to men inter- 
viewed—and then, through systematic 
recruiting, to obtain a pool sufficiently 
large to permit elimination of the unfit 
through the progressive steps of the 
screening process, leaving several ac- 


ceptable applicants to choose from. 


MISTAKE NO. 2. Attempting to 
buy one of the most costly com- 
modities in the world—man- 
power — without a carefully 
drawn set of blueprints and 
specifications showing what you 
want your salesmen to be, know, 


and do. 


To correct this mistake, it is necessary 
to make a thoroughgoing job analysis 
of the salesman’s job in your company; 
to write up that analysis in narrative 
form, thus turning it into a job de- 
scription. This must then be coordi- 
nated with other information and 
boiled down into a detailed and formal 
job-specification. Making a job an- 
alysis sounds easy, but when you start 
the job, you'll. find that it unearths 
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many disparities in sales methods, nu- 
merous unclarified policy questions and 
even some areas where lack of know!l- 
edge on the part of the sales manager 
himself may hold up the analysis 
temporarily. 

MISTAKE NO. 3. Trying to hire 
new men without knowing what 
historical pattern of attributes 
has made his good men good 
and his poor men poor. 

To determine this best-and-poorest 
pattern calls for the most extensive 
research of any of the selection steps: 

1. It calls for a statistical analvsis 
of the application blanks of the men 
who have been hired in the past sev- 
eral years (preferably prewar), a study 
of those who survived and also of those 
who were separated. The voluntary 
“quits” are just as important as the 
men discharged. 

2. It is necessary that all men at 
present on the force be rated, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, by at 
least three executives who are fairly 
tamiliar with their work. Reducing 
the three ratings to a single composite 
ippraisal ¢liminates much __ personal 
bias, and gives an evaluation of each 
man from three different executive 
points of view. 

3. All of the men on the force 
now should be tested with a battery 
of psychological tests which should 
include a test of sales judgement and 
attitude toward selling. 

4. A statistical analysis of the test 
scores must be made, comparing the 
results of the top 25‘, of the men— 
those who are best—with the lower 
25‘, of the men—those who are 
poorest. 

Establishes Hiring Y ardsticks 

When this study has been made, 
the sales manager knows what pattern 
of interests, abilities, personality char 
acteristics, and adjustment to life and 
business characterizes his best men; 
ind likewise his poorest men. More 
important, he knows what attributes 
ire most significant in differentiating 
his best men from his poorest. These 
differentiating characteristics vary in 
difterent lines ot business, and they 
may differ substantially in two bus 
nesses in the same general industry. 

The results of such a study seldom 
reveal what is expected. For example 
Interest in selling distinguishes non 
sale smen trom salesmen, but it does 
not differentiate the best salesmen 


from the poorest salesmen, generally. 


To get that difference, you must ex 
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this column. 


it more useful to readers. 





Industrial Marketing Offers 
a New Information Service 


to Help Your Market Planning 


EADERS often tell us that Index to Research is one of INDUsTRIA! 
MARKETING’s most important editorial services. 

This useful feature has digested the most important market and media 
facts published by advertising media and suppliers each month. Thousands 
of manufacturers and their agencies have used this monthly feature as a 
supplement to the extensive files of market and media data available in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s Market Data Book, published annually. They 
have demonstrated their readership by their request for material offered in 


This month INpusTRIAL MARKETING expands Index to Research to make 
The insert between pages 176 and 177 contains 
concise digests of recent marketing aids available to our readers. 

The convenient Readers’ Service Cards will make it easy for you to request 
research material reported in this insert, or to request additional information 
from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S advertisers. 

We suggest that you turn to page 176 now and study the list of publica- 
tions offered in the new Marketing Aids insert. As you read the advertisments 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, note any material that may prove helpful to you. 
Use the C.O.D. Readers’ Service Cards to request information. 
happy to secure the data you need for you.—TnHe Eprrors. 


We will be 








amine, not their interest in selling, but 
—believe it or not—their interest in 
These 


latter interests do distinguish the best 


production and_ purchasing. 
from the poorest salesmen, in general. 

Take another example: Sales judg- 
ment, or judgment in sales situations, 
distinguishes salesmen from non-sales- 
men, and also separates the best 
from the poorest salesmen, generally 
speaking. 

Dominance distinguishes salesmen 
from non-salesmen, and also differen- 
tiates between the best salesmen and 
their less-able brethren, generally. The 
best salesmen are generally more dom- 
inant than the poor men, but not so 
impulsive. 

Sales managers are usually surprised 
to discover that poor salesmen, gener- 
ally, are just as much interested in 
selling as good salesmen, and what is 
more important to the sales manager, 
the poor salesman is just as intelligent 
as the good man. 

MISTAKE NO. 4. Reaching a hir- 
ing decision without putting the 
applicant through all the labora- 
tory steps to determine whether 
he meets the established job 
specifications. 

[he typical sales manager believes 


lf to be in a great hurry. Be- 


himse 
cause his desk is piled high with work, 
he often relegates the selection job 
to a place second or third in impor- 
tance. 


If a sales manager is going to do a 


really thorough hiring job, he must 
take all the essential steps. He must 
start off with an application blank or 
personal history record—a question- 
naire designed to glean all the facts 
about the applicant which he really 
needs to help him in forming a 
judgment. 

Having gotten the personal history 
record filled out, the sales manager 
needs a systematic method of evaluat- 
ing the blank, so as to squeeze out 
of it all the significant information 
about the applicant which is there re- 
corded; he needs to be able to spot the 
significant omissions, the inconsisten- 
cies and the contradictions, if there 
be any. Many sales managers of the 
modern school use a simple, but care- 
fully planned, evaluation blank, which 
aids them in systematically appraising 
the information on their personal his- 


tory record. 


No Substitute for Interview 


An indispensable part of the hiring 
There no 


process is interviewing. 
substitute for the carefully pla ned 


interview, administered by an expefi- 
enced sales manager. All of the tests, 
tools and aids that an inexper! ced 
man can pile on his desk, will n ike 
the place of the experience of ble 
interviewer. 

Even the best interviewer, however, 
needs to PLAN his work. Th ise 
sales manager, who has a heavy busden 


(Continued on Page 126 
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In this scene from M-G-M's screen version of Fred Wakeman's novel, “The Hucksters, Sydney Greenstreet, 
portraying the role of soap magnet Evan Llewelyn Evans, dares his agency to come up with an idea he likes. 


In Defense of Evan Llewelyn Evans 


A copywriter explains why he approves of 
the character typified in ‘The Hucksters’ 


jwov that the first shock caused 
+ by “The Hucksters” has been ab- 
sorbed by the advertising fraternity, 
I'd like to say a few words IN DE- 
FENSE of that much maligned char- 
acter, Evan Llewelyn Evans. 

But before I break a lance in his 
tavor, I’ve been struck by the fact 
that most of the advertising salesmen 
with whom I’ve discussed ““The Huck- 
sters” had not read the book, or a di- 
gest thereof, nor had they seen the 


pic e. Of those who had read the 


one or seen the other, few had very 
decided opinions. I am not speaking of 
advertising agency men. I refer to the 
boys on the firing line, who sell space 
to the agencies and contact adverti- 
S [t just seemed to amuse them. 
Possibly their reticence of opinion was 
ilucnced by the diplomatic stance 
taken by every good salesman: “Don’t 
get O any arguments.” 


, not being an agency man, nor 

man, but just a “copywriter” 
that word! What ground it 

Ce ') I'm going to say loud and 


clear that I LIKE EVAN LLEWE- 
LY’. EVANS! 


By FRANK GOULD COMSTOCK 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
New York. 


Why is he condemned? Why is he 
jeered at? Why is he held up as an 
example of brainless, sadistic tyranny? 
Damfino! All he wanted to do—and 
was doing—was to SELL SOAP! And 
he SOLD IT! By his own admission, 
Beautee Soap was no better than any- 
body else’s soap; yet he DOMINAT- 
ED his market, sold millions of dollars’ 
worth by sheer dint of driving per- 
sonality and ADVERTISING, done 
the way that his innate sense of sales- 
manship told him unerringly was the 
BEST way to sell soap. 


Let’s look at the record ss 


Here is old man Evans in his board 
room, confronting the representatives 
of a smooth-talking, slick thinking ad- 
vertising agency (screen version only, 
of course). They want, above all, to 
KEEP his account. Evans knows it. 
He wants to SELL SOAP. He feels in 


his crude, uncouth way, that he’s GOT 
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to dominate them; and he does it ac- 
cording to his lights. So he spits on 
the table. So what? He’s the first to 
admit he’s done a “disgusting” thing 
— but he’s made his point in a way 
that neither the mythical agency nor 
the real living public who see the 
picture will ever forget, i.e., you GOT- 
TA SHOCK PEOPLE to get remem- 


bered. 


Mark that, gents. Evans was not ad- 
vocating shock through disgust, but 
the value of forcefully getting atten- 
tion. He was a rude, crude character. 
He thought and acted elementally. He 
wanted to smash THROUGH that 
barrier of “superiority” his screen 
agency assumed—and by golly he 
crashed through like the blood-sweat- 
ing Behemoth of Holy Writ! 


Let’s not forget, gents—Evans just 
lived to sell soap. That’s all he knew. 
Yet he was not blind to a good sug- 
gestion. In fact, his shrewd, it primi- 
tive, mind instantly saw reason in the 
agency’s argument that “cheesecake” 
and flimsy nightgowns were not the 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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HI 1947 Associated Business 


Papers awards 
judges, George J. Callos, recently said, 
“Every campaign that was a plaque 
award had outstanding picture appeal. 
And notice those pictures. Not one 
They are dra- 


And 


they show either the product itself or 


is retouched to death. 


matic, honest, and convincing. 


the product in use.” 


He added, “Incidentally, the judges’ 


opinion on pictures 1s substantiated 


by readership studies. They tell us 
that the illustration is seen by more 
people than any other element in an 
ad. It’s plain to see, therefore, that 
if you don’t stop the reader with a 
good strong picture, headline or both, 
that tells you're beaten 


your story, 


before you start.”’ 
These statements were made after 
the judging of a record 912 industrial 
entries in the Fifth Annual ABP Com 
petition. The basic importance of 
using photographs in industrial adver- 
tising, therefore, is amply recorded. 
In discussing industrial photogra- 
phy, the forethought and mental ap 
proach are all important. Industrial 
photography is beyond the usual com 
mercial production because it requires 
intense study, contemplation and im- 
igination, together with an adequate 
understanding of the product from 
both a manufacturing and sale point 
of view. Every picture must have an 
objective with the product, process 
or data authentically portrayed with 
the maximum of sales interest value. 
It is important that each product 


picture inspire confidence, for in most 
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Figure 2 


Behind the Ground Glass 


By ROLAND G. ROBERTS 


Assistant Advertising Manager 


Edward Valves 
East Chicaao. Ind 


cases it is the only view the buyer sees 
of the finished product. It is impor- 
tant that each picture be a finished 
picture risking no misrepresentation 
of product through retouching. The 
subject is one of countless minute de- 
tails where the overlooking of even one 
detail reduces value in the picture. 


We will take 


it for granted that you have the nec- 


Let us take a picture. 


essary equipment: camera, lights, back- 
drops, etc., and a good cameraman. He 
is a man who knows the technical 
capabilities and operation of the cam- 
era, and possesses the spirit of cooper- 
ation sO necessary in getting pictures 
that match advertising manager’s im 
agination and conception of exactly 
the right picture. Now the subject 
is in place, background selected, cam- 
era in position and first view of the 
subject is seen on the ground glass of 
the camera. 

At this point let us pause. It is 
the turning point between getting an 
ordinary picture or a picture with an 


abundance of sales interest. Here, at 


this point, the advertising manager 
should take his place behind the camera 
and stay there until he is satisfied that 
what he sees on the ground glass sat- 
isfies his imaginative objective for that 
particular picture. 


should the advertising 
think 


when studying the ground glass? These 


Just what 


manager look for, and about, 


are some of the more important points 
Study the Subject 


Is it clean with no marred spots 


showing? Is it a too glossy surface 
that will pick up many highlights? 
If so, it may need a new flat surtace 
coating. Is it of different colors not 
conducive to good contrast in the final 


picture? If so, certain parts vuld 


be repainted in a different colo oes 
the background provide proper con- 
trast to accentuate the subject form? 
Is the subject in normal workin )SI- 
tion and in position to show thi ‘xi- 
mum number of working part oes 
the cémpany name, tradem or 
marking label show plainly? the 
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subject of current design in every 


particular? 
Study the Lighting 


To be precise and accurate, to show 


form, construction and texture re- 
juires extraordinary lighting of the 
subject. Proper positioning and in- 
tensity of light can usually be attained 
by the following procedure: 

|. Illuminate sections at a time, 
starting with the darkest or interior 
parts of the subject first. 

Build up back lighting to ac- 
centuate the form of the entire sub- 
ect or to bring out interior parts. 

Study background. Lighting 
may be necessary to kill ill-shaped 


sh lows or to throw shadows on 


background that may further en- 
hance subject form. 

Set lights to bring out com- 
p name clearly. 


Set front lights to bring out 
ire of product. 
Study your subject in the 
ground glass with each set of lights 
rately, then with all the lights 
on to see that even the smallest de- 
s clear and to catch any points 
where two different sets of lights 
neutralize the effect of each 
Study the use of reflected 
to eliminate highlights that 


contort the subject. Study the use 


of 
Lighting is tedious work, 
but when well 


pays big dividends. 


Study the Details 


Be 


flash bulbs lighting. 


done, it 


1. Is the camera fo- 
cused on the center of 
interest? 


, 


2. Is there plenty of 
room on the negative 
outside of the composi- 


tion for dropping. 


3. Does the background contain 


broken or dirty windows, dirty 
walls, broom, wipe cloths or people 
just standing around? Is the floor 
clean? 

4. Does the picture tell a story 
of interest? 

§. Can the picture be used with- 


out retouching? 


‘ there are figures in the picture: 


Are the figures dressed properly 
for the operation being performed? 
See that all figures are relaxed and 
positioned for doing the operation 
in proper form with an appearance 
of action. 

Have you signed photo releases 
for all persons before taking the 
picture? 
fore cameraman takes the picture: 

Don’t take a picture until you 


have satisfied yourself that what you 
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Figure 4 


Figure 5 


see on the ground glass satisfies your 

objective for that particular picture. 
Taking the Picture 

Setting up a picture is time con- 
suming. For that reason, full advan- 
tages should be taken to obtain not 
only the immediate picture, but also 
others that may fit into an advertising 
program in the future. For the im 


mediate picture, several negatives 
should be used with different timing. 
After that, whenever possible, take 
two other pictures so that in the end 
you have a horizontal, vertical and an 
angle shot of the setup. 

Let us see a finished product picture. 

Fig. 3—Here is a typical industrial 
product, an Edward steel Univalve 
series of valves for 1,500 pounds sp 
at 1,000 F services. They are heavy 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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1947 Winners in lOth Annual 


Business Paper Editorial Awards 


INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


For Best Series of Articles 

First Award: Mill & Factory, for “Sur- 
veys of the Month” 

Certificate: Tool & Die Journal, for 
“A Tooling Program for Forged 
Globe Valves”’ 

Certificate: Machine Design, for ‘“Pro- 
duction Processes, Their Influence 
on Design” 

Certificate: Production Engineering & 
Management, for Production Round 
Table 

For Best Single Article 

First Award: Factory Management 
Maintenance, for ““The Labor Crisis, 
Its Causes and Cures” 

Certificate: Mill & Factory, for ““The 
Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947” 

Certificate: Coal Age, 
the Coal Miner” 


for “Coal and 


For Best Single Issue 

First Award: Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, for “Symposium on In- 
dustrial Wastes” 

Certificate: Mill & Factory, for “In- 
dustrial Productivity Handbook” 
Certificate: Progressive Architecture, 

tor “Materials for Design” 
Certificate: The Oil & Gas Journal, 
for “Gulf Coast Issue” 


For Appearance, Design and Format 


Firsts Award: Materials % Methods 
Certificate: American Fabrics, for 
\merican Fabrics Quarterly 


NIAA’S NEW YORK CHAPTER MEMBERS TURN OUT FOR AWARD 
MEE NG—(Left to right) W. H. Fredericks, Case-Shepp-Mann Pub- 
lish Company; A. J. Gould, J. M. Hickerson, Inc.; Gus Kremsier, 


Certificate: The Architectural Forum, 
for “Houses, U. S. A.” 

Certificate: Power, for “Steam Gener- 
ation Handbook” 

For Best Original Research 

First Award: The Drilling Contrac- 
tor, for “Progress Report on Drill 
String Research” 

Certificate: Industry & Power, for “A 
Study of Industrial Instrumentation” 

Certificate: Commercial Car Journal, 
for continuing editorial research 

Certificate: World Oil, formerly The 
Oil Weekly, for “1947 World Oil 
Atlas” 


MERCHANDISING PAPERS 


For Best Series of Articles 

First Award: Motor Age, 
trical Series” 

Certificate: Apparel Arts, for ‘De- 
partment Planning”’ series 


for 7 Elec = 


For Best Single Article 


First Award: Men’s 
“Win the Peace” 
Certificate: Liquor Store & Dispenser, 
for “Tax Poster” and “Building a 

Gin Window” 


Reporter, for 


For Best Single Issue 
First Award: Domestic 
for ““Today’s Best Buy” 
Certificate: Home Furnishings Mer- 
chandising, for “Sales Training” 
For Appearance, Design and Format 
First Award: Apparel Arts, for “Fash- 
ions & Fabrics” 
Certificate: The Boys’ Outfitter 
Certificate: Domestic Engineering 
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Engineering, 


For Best Original Research 

First Award: Apparel Markets, for 
Apparel Market Data Book 

Certificate: Hardware Age, for “What 
Hardware Dealers Are Planning” 

Certificate: Jewelry Magazine, for 
“The Retailer Gauges the Market” 

Certificate: Boys’ Outfitter, for 
“Breakdown of Boys’ Department 
Sales by Classifications” 

CLASS PAPERS 

For Best Series of Articles 

First Award: Institutions, for “Food 
Service Contest” 

Certificate: Torch, for “Torch Trips” 

For Best Single Article 

First Award: The Mast, for “The Open 
Door” 

Certificate: Aviation Maintenance § 
Operations, for “Graphic Air Mark- 
ings” 

For Best Single Issue 

First Award: Hotel Management, for 
“A Typical Hotel (The Hilton 
Chain)” 

Certificate: Modern 
“Special Cancer Issue” 


Medicine, for 


For Appearance, Format and Design 

First Award: SAF Journal 

Certificate: The Mast 

Certificate: Hollywood Reporter 

Certificate: Journal of Accountancy 

For Best Original Research 

First Award: The New York Certified 
Public Accountant, for “Education 
for Public Accountancy” 

Certificate: Recreation, for “Recrea- 
tion Yearbook” 


Printers’ Ink; T. H. Creighton, Progressive Architecture; R. H. Dett- 
brunner, Duriron Company; B. F. Sawyer, Power; Bob Fallow, Tide; L. K. 
Urquhart, Factory Management & Maintenance; L. N. Rowley, Power. 











44 Awards to 38 Editors Dramatize 


Progress of Nation's Business Press 


USINESS PAPERS are setting new 

standards of 
surpassing even their substantial con 
tributions to the prosecution of the 
war. 

This progress was dramatized by 
the calibre of the 665 entries made by 
215 business papers in the 10th An 
nual Business Paper Editorial Awards 
sponsored by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

This year’s competition attracted the 
greatest number of entries in the his 
tory of the competition, exceeding by 
50‘, the number entered in 1946. 

A distinguished panel of outstanding 
industrial sales and advertising men, 
merchandisers and professional men 
judged the competition in New York 
on Sept. 4. They were unanimous in 
expressing great respect for the reader 
service rendered by the nation’s busi 
ness press. After careful study of the 
many articles, campaigns, issues and 
research reports submitted in the com 
petition, they voted 44 awards to the 
editors of 38 publications. 

Titles of the winning awards give 
interesting clues to the broad range 
of today’s business paper editorial ser 
vice. They ranged from competent 
unalyses of the nation’s labor problems 
to campaigns against high prices and 
a study of progress in combating can 
cer. Many editors demonstrated real 
industrial statesmanship in resolving 
the thinking and action of various in 


dustrial ind trade groups into con 





BUSINESS PAPER REPRESENTATIVES AT 


40 


editorial service, 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING'S EDITORIAL AWARDS PRESENTATION—Aft left, Home Fur- 
nishings Merchandising staff is represented by (left to right) J. J. 


crete solutions of critical national 
problems. 


This year the base of the Annual 


Awards competition was 


Editorial 


aucled a 


nous TRIAL MRRRETING 


Industrial Marketing awarded I5 of these 
handsome copper plaques to top winners 
in its 10th Annual Editorial Competition. 


broadened by judging the publications 
in three separate competitions. 

Che Industrial section attracted 253 
entries from 88 industrial business pa- 
pers—those edited for various func- 
tional groups in manufacturing, min- 
ing and extractive industries, transpor- 


tation, communications, utilities, etc. 


The Merchandising section included 





281 entries from 81 publications— 
those edited for retailers, wholesalers 
and others engaged in commerce and 
distribution of both consumer and in- 
dustrial products. 

The Class, Service and Professional 
group included 121 entries from 46 
publications. These cover such institu- 
tional fields as hospitals, restaurants 
and hotels, such professional groups 
as physicians, accountants and adver 
tising men, and such service functions 
as airport operators and laundries. 

Within each broad group the com- 
petition recognized five basic types of 
editorial achievement: 

1. For the best series of articles or 
editorials appearing in a series of is- 
sues—the series to be devoted to one 
theme or objective. 

2. For the best singie article or 
editorial serving the publication’s field 
Consideration was given to technical or 
general articles, editorials and presen- 
tations of mews and technical or 
product information. 

3. For the best single issue, special 
issue Or annual number devoted prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme. 

4. For the best illustrative treat- 
ment, format, typography, design of 
general appearance of editorial pres- 
entation. Consideration was given to 
treatment appropriate to the publica- 
tion’s functions. 


Business papers en 


(Continued on Page 118) 


Whelan, Justin McCann, S. K. Dickstein, Margaret Hays, and W ‘iam 
Hunter. At right, Emerson Carrol and Bob Cord of New week 
dine with Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Benner of Tool & Die Journal. 
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A New Sales Plan for a New Era 


oe all of the expansion American 

industry has achieved after return- 
ing to the manufacture of peacetime 
products, relatively little attention 
seems to be given to the very vital re- 
adjustment of the field sales organiza- 
tion. 

In the present seller’s market, we are 
still enjoying for the most part a pre- 
war field sales plan that appears to be 
carrying the ball adequately. But there 
is good reason to believe that to keep 
pace with growth of the physical plant 
and progress in other elements of the 
industrial organization, important 
front-line changes are in order too. 

\t Allis-Chalmers we have adopted 
a long-range program looking to de- 
centralization for a more efficient, more 
effective marketing approach and a 
more intensive application of our basic 


| 
Salk 


policies. With it we have equal 
interest in producing a more favorable 


| attitude toward Allis-Chalmers 


lox 
in all of the territories where our sales 
representatives do business. 

sentially, we are ““moving”’ Allis- 
Cholmers out into the field. And 
strangely enough, at the same time we 
are spreading the organization as a 


whole, our new arrangement actually 
achieves better administrative control 


By J. L. SINGLETON 
Vice-President and 
Director of Sales 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


in our far-flung district office setup 
than we have ever had before. 

The latter is being accomplished by 
grouping district offices according to 
location and similar interests, under the 
direction of regional managers. Already 
established are the Pacific, the South- 


SALES ORGANIZATION OF 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
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west, the Southeast and the New Eng 
land regions, and others are to be set 
up as the Allis‘Chalmers program pro- 
gresses. 

Through concentration of over-all 
marketing responsibilities in a relative- 
ly small number of regional managers, 
we are establishing a chain of command 
that accomplishes a substantial stream- 
lining of what otherwise tended to be a 
somewhat unwieldy sales force. 

Meanwhile, the link between our 
various manufacturing plants and the 
field sales office is greatly strengthened 
too. The new regional offices are being 
organized to serve the district offices 
by providing centralized administra- 
tion, engineering assistance, clerical as- 
sistance, warehousing and service shop 
facilities. The district offices will con- 
tinue to function as in the past, except 
that they are being relieved of much 
clerical detail. At the same time they 
will be provided with better facilities 
and quicker service on engineering and 
on such commercial routine as credit 
and collections, record keeping, etc. 

Responsibilities of the regional man- 
ager include the direction of sales ac- 
tivity and the meeting of sales goals, 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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There's a Lot of Business in Brazil 





_ Brazilian market is beckoning 

American manufacturers. Fur- 
thermore, Brazil’s natural wealth en 
ib’es her to pay for what she buys. 

Brazil is rich, but her wealth lies in 
her natural resources. With her Amer 
ican purchases, she will develop he: 
mines, her forests and her plains, thus 
increasing her wealth and her ability 
to acquire still more goods. American 
exports to Brazil should be steadily in 
creasing for years to come. 

Largest of the South American re 
publics, Brazil has a population of 45 
million. Portuguese is the national 
language. Unit of exchange is the 
cruzeiro—worth slightly more than § 
ceuts in U. S. currency. Her annual 
income is equivalent to approximately 
$§ billion in our money. Brazilian ex- 
ports for 1946 exceeded imports by 


$250 million. 


Importance of Agriculture 


Agriculture is the basis of her econ 
omy. Although there are some 20 
million acres under cultivation, this is 
only 1.5% of her total land area. Bra- 
zil supplies 70°, of the world’s coffee. 
Her annual cotton production averages 
. 


,675,000 bales. Cocao production 1s 


one-hfth of the world’s total. Until a 
tew years ago, Brazil was the world’s 
leading sugar produce: Her present 
innual output is 1.3 million metric 
tons. Forests cover an estimated bil- 
lion acres, and place Brazil among the 
leading producers of timber and for- 
est products. 

Mining is still in the exploratory 
stage, but the enormous virtually un- 
touched mineral wealth already yields 
a wide variety of valuable exports. 

The list of goods and materials that 
Brazil needs and which we can send 
her, is long, impressive and so compre 
hensive that hardly an American 
manufacturer is left out. 

Her rubber industry, woolen mills, 
textile industries and tanneries need 
machinery and chemicals. Her lum- 


ber mills want machinery and saws. 
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By E. T. HUNTER 
‘ D me n+ hi + 


Ve 


Progre S/A 


machinery and 
Meat- 


packing can use refrigerating and can- 


Mixing equipment, 


belting are in great demand. 


ning equipment and tin-plate. 

Brazil’s chemical industry requires 
raw materials, sulphur, soda, salts and 
inorganic products. Distilling equip- 
ment is needed by the alcohol and rum 
industries, while machinery, bottling 
equipment and tin-plate are brewery 
wants. The sugar industry must have 
modern grinding and refining appa- 
ratus. 

Equipment for cement and ceramic 
plants is needed. Aluminum, steel 
and pressing machinery will put Bra- 
zil’s kitchenware industry on its feet. 
Cigarette factories and the drug, phar- 
maceutical and perfume industry all 
want up-to-date equipment used to 
produce their lines. Producers of paper 
ind printing, leather, furniture, hard- 
ware, lard and butter factories, all re- 
quire special machines. 

Brazil’s greatest needs, however, lie 
in the field of transportation. Shipping 
of all kinds for water haul between 
her 138 ports on a 4,578-mile coastline 
s in demand, as is equipment for de- 


veloping her harbors. Only 15 ports 
it present are suited to ocean-going 
vessels. The government’s plans for 
improving and extending her 24,000 
miles of inland waterways call for 


many things that we manufacture. 
Fewer Highways Than U. S. 
Compared with 3 million miles of 
roads in the United States, Brazil’s esti- 
mated mileage of 161,000 is pitifully 
small. The only all-weather highways 
in the country are restricted to urban 
areas and to the 1,800-mile segment of 
the Pan American Highway which 
connects Rio de Janeiro with Monte- 


video, Uruguay. 


Since Brazil’s population is largely 
concentrated in the coastal areas, most 
of the existing roads are in that re- 
gion. A construction program which 
will open up the vast agricultural and 
grazing lands of the interior calls for 
the expenditure of many millions in 
the next five years. Here a great mar- 
ket beckons for builders of tractors, 
bulldozers, shovels and all the other 
implements of road building. Many 
Brazilian highway engineers have had 
training in the United States, and are 
already familiar with American equip- 
ment. 

A comparison of railroad trackage in 
Braz'l with that of the United States 
is as striking as that of highways. We 
have 403,812 miles, while Brazil has 
only 21,250 of which 90° is narrow 
gauge. This, too, is almost all along 
the Atlantic Coast. 

Railways Back Road Building 

Railroad extension and improvement 
is a matter of intense interest today 
with our railroading equipment and 
methods as the model. Brazil is pre- 
pared to buy rolling stock, rails, elec- 
tric signal devices and the hundred- 
ind-one other requirements of a mod- 
ern railway system. 

Railroads are strong supporters of 
the highway building program because 
they need roads as feeders to their rail- 
heads. Once an adequate combination 
of roads and rails is established in the 
interior, the cost of living will be dras- 
tically cut in the coastal communities. 
Food, plentiful on the ranches and 
farms, is high in the cities, duc t 


the present excessive cost of tral or 


tation. 

Aviation is rapidly becomiu he 
principal means of travel. The vast- 
ness of the country and the absence of 
other means of getting about has ide 
this nation one of the most ai d- 
ed in the world. Coastal and nd 
points are linked by foreign ano ¢ 

4 


mestic services over a network « 
(Continued on Page 138 
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Industrial advertisers compare notes at ANA Convention: (Left to right) Marjorie Pierson, 
Hercules Powder Company; Harry Mercer, American Rolling Mill Company; Chester Ruth, 
Republic Steel Corp.; Theodore Marvin, Hercules; and Keith Evans, Inland Steel Corp. 


range education of the American pub- 
lic in the true meaning of free enter- 
prise—is now being developed by the 
joint committee under the chairman- 
ship of Don Belding, chairman of the 
board of Foote, Cone & Belding, who 
has succeeded Mr. Shackelford. 


Business Paper Readership Study 

J. F. Apsey, advertising manager 
of Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
gave a committee report on the prog- 
ress of the continuous readership 
studies of business and industrial pa- 
pers. The study is being financed by 
the Associated Business Papers, and 
two pilot surveys have already been 
conducted in Foundry and Chemical 
Engineering. The continuing study 
will determine how many people (in- 


Management Readership Study, Improvement of 
Employe Relations Share ANA Spotlight 


A PROJECTED general readership 
study of management publica- 
tions and a concrete plan for improv- 
ing employe relations highlighted the 
industrial section of the 38th annual 
convention of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. The ANA ses- 
sions were held at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5 to 8. 
The public relations program, 
evolved by a joint committee of the 
ANA and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies under the chair- 
manship of H. M. Shackelford, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, is planned in 
three stages: 1. Plant and community 
education. 2. The use of advertising at 
the national level. 3. A long-range 
educational program to improve pub- 
lic understanding of the American 
fconomic system. 
lhe first step, based on the research 
ot Jack Smock of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing. is to educate management on the 
problems of employe and community 


relations, and to point out the neces- 
sity of developing sound management 
pol:cies which can be “sold” to em- 
pic 

t 


kit has been developed by the joint 
Cormmittee which gives a background 
of present economic unrest, and has 
a “check list of employe-management 


relations” to determine what is wrong 
The kit 


also contains specific methods for tak- 


with current labor policies. 


ing opinion polls on employe attitudes, 
and suggestions for the use of open 
group bulletin 
boards, house magazines and other 
communication tools. These are sup- 
plemented by industrial case histories 
illustrating the success of good em- 
ploye relations techniques. The kits 
are now being assembled and will be 
distributed to management personnel 
through the ANA. 

The second phase—use of advertis- 
ing at the national level—will be con- 
ducted by the Advertising Council. 
To educate the public on the func- 
tioning of the American economy, 65 
ads have already been developed by 
cooperating agencies. This campaign, 
Mr. Smock pointed out, is emphatically 
not management propaganda. It is a 
broad, public service educational pro- 
gram, unanimously approved by the 


houses, meetings, 


Advertising Council’s public advisory 
committee, whose members include 
representatives of the CIO, AFL, and 
Railroad Brotherhood, as well as prom- 
inent educators and business men. 
These two phases are ready to go; 
the kits and ads are prepared. The 
third phase of the program—the long 
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cluding pass-along readers) read a par- 
ticular issue of a business paper, how 
extensively business paper advertising 
is read, and how the readers are classi- 
fied according to business function and 
buying influence. 

Though the results of the pilot 
studies are not ready for release, the 
ABP will continue to finance this ex- 
ploratory work until an over-all pro- 
gram has been set up. 

Management publications also came 
under the scrutiny of the ANA mem- 
bers. By agreement among the pub- 
lishers, the ANA, and the Four A’s, 
a committee under Theodore Marvin 
of Hercules Powder Company, will 
examine 11 management publications 
to determine kind of readership and 
advertising attention. The publica- 
tions—Barron’s, Business Week, Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, Dun’s Re- 
view, Forbes, Modern Industry, Na- 
tion’s Business, New York Journal of 
Commerce, Newsweek, United States 
News and Wall Street Journal—have 
agreed to underwrite the preliminary 
costs of $8,500. 

In addition, the findings of the re- 
peat ad study, discussed elsewhere in 
this issue, were summarized for the 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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Old logotype 


New logotype. 





A Case History in Marketing Strategy 





6! VERAL years ago a change in ad- 
n 


ministrative executives gave tacit 


notice that the policies and operations 
of Philip Carey Mtg. Company might 
be due for some overhauling This 
was borne out by a consistent strength 
ening of departmental heads and a pat 
tern of coordination which soon made 
itself felt in the company’s operations 
Included in this new order’ were 
changes in sales and advertising per 
sonnel and in the thinking on market 
ing problems 

It isn’t necessarily true that man 
agement must be changed in order to 
effect improvements in sales and adver 
tising strategy. The fact remains that 


in the case of Carey the new manage 
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ment and departmental heads were 
definitely interested in developing an 
improved approach and technique in 


handling marketing problems. 


Sales and advertising departments 
were set up to work closely together, 
in the feeling that they are both in- 
terdependent members of the same 
team. A few changes in operating 
practices brought this practical team- 
work into action: 

1. Advertising department made 
plans, then checked with sales and 
product sections for approval. This 
made it possible to integrate the 
activities of various product sec- 
tions. 

2. Sections which had virtually 
handled their own advertising ac- 
tivities directly with the agency 
were brought “into the family,” 
ad vertising-wise. 

3. A new advertising agency, 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc., was appointed. 

Agency Research 

The first step in getting the new 
gency to coordinate with the com- 
pany’s revamped departmental pattern 
was a series of meetings of advertising 
department, advertising agency and 
product sales managers. An outline 
was prepared for these discussions 
which included the following subjects: 

Product 


Application—type, model, sizes 


strength and 


Competitive position 
weakness 
Research and devel pment past and 


projec ted 


How Philip Carey Mfg. Company revamped its merchan- 


dising, advertising and sales promotion program 


Servicing and installation 
Styling and design 
Market 
Pricing and present profit positior 
Present trends 
Future expansior 
Sales 
Distribution setup 
Sales materials 
Sales training 
Sales procedure 
Sales promotion 
Advertising 
Promotional techniques 


purpose and media 


Packaging and labels 


Covering this range of subjects tor 
each product or group of products 
served two important purposes: it 
gave the new agency most of the es- 
sential information needed in going 
to work; it gave the company an or- 
ganized set of data which had not been 
brought together previously, and fur- 
thermore, furnished the opportunity 
of discarding considerable obsolete data 
which, in some fashion, had persisted 
in use. These product sessions carried 
over a period of about two months, 
with three or four scheduled each 


week. 
Budget and Media 


At this point the advertising de- 
partment went to work on budgets, 
based on the marketing jobs to be done 
for the various product groups. The 
agency started an analysis of markets, 
based on the information contained 
At the seme 
time the previous year’s advertising 4s 


in the product reports. 


studied—media, circulations, sched- 
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ules, size and character of ads, copy 
appeals and mechanical production. 
Two obvious facts presented them- 
selves: 

1. In general, previous advertis- 

g utilized fractional pages in 

ick and white, spread thinly over 

me 74 publications, about 300 in- 
rtions or an average of four per 
yublication, 

2. Physically, the advertisements 
were as varied as the kids on a pub- 
lic playground. 

The media analysis indicated that basic 
coverage of market audiences could 
be achieved with some 33 or 34 pub- 
lications, or about half the previous 
list. 

This drastic reduction in number of 
publications used allowed for full 
schedules in the major books, and not 
less than half schedules in the balance. 
One or two “policy” publications (re- 
tained for reasons other than advertis- 
ing value) were given black and white 
schedules, but the rest of the list car- 
ried two-color ads in full-page size. 

In short, the advertising strategy 
was one of concentration. It contem- 
plated a thorough and consistent job in 
the principal publications as far as the 
ippropriation would go. Publications 
would not be added to the list until 
in adequate job could be done in them. 
It was freely agreed that the company 
would be much ahead in doing a good 
job as far as it could go, instead of 
spreading thin in an attempt to make 
feeble contacts with marginal or 
duplicated audiences. 

So much for the _ underlying 
strategy. 

Ad Style Unified 

Next, the problem was one of de- 
veloping an advertising pattern which, 
without hampering the presentation 
of the various messages, would main- 
tain a distinct company style through- 
out the many series of ads devoted to 
the diversified range of products. 
adership studies of trade and in- 
dustrial ads, which the agency had 
mace over a period of years, gave sev- 


era! pointers in the evolving of this ad 

paticrn. Some of the pointers follow: 

1. A major illustration, prefer- 

y depicting user benefits, and 

ll related to the headline, would 
rease reader observation. 

User-benefit headlines, pro- 

atively expressed, would carry 

re readers into the body of the 
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ADVERTISING INTEGRATE INTO OVER-ALL MARKETING STRATEGY—Dealer ad (left) 


introduces new packaging and labels to retailers. Direct selling ad (right) uses simple 


copy, uniform layout, and new logotype. 


3. Short text copy would increase 
read-through. 

4. Captions under small illustra- 
tions would also carry more readers 
through the emphasized _ selling 

points. 

Right here it might be well to explain 
that one of the first jobs facing adver- 
tising department and agency was the 
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redesigning of the Carey logotype. 
The one which had been in use for 
20 odd years had several weaknesses. 
Its script combined light and heavy 
lines. It had a “rocker” connective 
between the large “C” and the final 
“y.” It had generally been used on 
a slant, which seemed to give it a 
“cock-eyed,” restless, unstable feeling. 
It was quite obviously an old-fashioned 
affair. Yet it was widely known in 
the trade and to a considerable degree 
by the public. 

Hundreds of sketches had _ been 
made of new designs, none of which 
fully met the requirements of more 
pleasing design without sacrificing the 
recognition value in the old mark. 
Finally a form was designed which did 
not wholly discard the old and famil- 
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It drew 100 replies within the first 10 days. 


iar logo; it retained a script but in a 
heavier and more uniform body. It 
was a hand-drawn letter, distinctive 
yet not without a pleasing formality. 
It was adopted and put into use in the 
first ad of the new program, and has 
already acquired excellent identifica- 
tion value through consistent use in 
advertising and on the new Carey 
packages and labels. 

Wirth practically no exceptions the 
Carey advertisements ran true to 
pattern throughout the year. The 
use of a second color also emphasized 
the consistency of appearance, and of 
course strengthened the Carey identi- 
fication. Results were apparent in 
various forms. For instance, the first 
ad on Careyduct, an asbestos duct for 
air conditioning systems, without fea- 
tured offer, drew more than 100 re- 
sponses from “blue chip” companies 
within 10 days of its first insertion. 
Carey branch offices and field sales- 
men cheered for the new advertising. 
Throughout the organization the feel- 
ing was that Carey was building char- 
acter and strengthening its position in 
all fields. 


Packaging Redesigned 


Another important phase of the 
marketing program, aside from the 
advertising but related closely to it, 
was the program to redesign all pack- 
ages and labels as fast as current stocks 
were used up. In this project the first 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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Effective Sales Analysis 
Through Control Records 


By E. G. BAGLEY, Genera! Sales Manager, 
White & Bagley Company, Worchester, Mass. 








N° business is without sales prob- 
lems. The notion that a com- 
pany can rely upon product superiority 
alone for sales success is a dangerous 
fallacy. Despite the fact that White 
& Bagley lubricants are consistently 
chosen by most of the drivers of the 
winning cars and those that are in 
the money in the gruelling Indian- 
apolis 500-mile race year after year, 
we still have to sell other automobile 
owners. If we were content to rest 
upon these laurels, we should not get 
far. We have to sell the fact that 
ability to take the abuse and give the 
protection that racing cars give lubri- 
cants means dollars and cents to own- 
ers whose cars will never be driven 
nearly two miles a minute. 

For more than 50 years, we have 
also been developing new and more 
efficient lubricants, grinding oils, and 
cutting oils for industry and special 
These 
Were 


we content to sit in Worcester and 


products for the textile mills. 
products, too, have to be sold. 


wait for other industrialists to seek us, 
we should do a great more sitting then 
selling. We know that, and so we try 
to keep our selling methods abreast of 


our product advances. 


Facts Precede Sales Programs 


Aimless experimenting by a chemist 
in a laboratory is unlikely to produce 
a superior grinding lubricant or grind- 
ing oil for precision grinding of high 
speed steels. Aimless calling at every 
smoke stack by a salesman in a terri- 
tory is equally unlikely to produce a 
profitable operation for him or his em- 
ployer. That is why I depend greatly 
upon facts I can and do obtain from 


our analyzed sales control record. 
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The four Kardex cabinets we bought 
for our sales control record now house 
but 2'4 cabinets full of cards. One 
and a half cabinets have been emptied. 
The now missing cards represent un- 
profitable customers and _ prospects, 
from whom we no longer seek or want 
business we formerly took unknowing- 
ly at a loss. Those two cabinets, the 
one that is empty and the one that is 
half-empty, are the most valuable of 


the four we initially used. 


Sales Plans Recased 


Let me_ explain. 


These 


housed cards representing losses. When 


cabinets 


we made them idle, we stopped a 
source of loss far greater than the cost 
of the cabinets. We freed our sales- 
men from wasting their time and ef- 
forts where they could accomplish 
nothing. That was constructive. More 
important, we shall be able to refill 
those vacant pockets as circumstances 
permit us to take on more customers 
with new accounts who can use quan- 
tities of our products that represent 
substantial savings or efficiency gains 
to them and profits to us. 

Maybe we could have eliminated 
these unprofitable customers and paved 
the way for adding profitable cus- 
tomers without our Kardex sales con- 
trol record and the analysis it made 
possible. The fact is that we did not. 
Until we had it and used it, we did 
not know or heed the facts and rela- 
tionships it brought to light between 
Until we had 


those facts, we did not recase our sales 


sales efforts and profits. 


plans to take account of them. 

Our sales control record did not 
It did give us a 
means of attacking and solving some 


solve our problems. 





of them, because it gave us facts we 
When we had the 
facts we could analyze them and in- 
Knowing the facts and 
what they meant, we could and did 


previously lacked. 
terpret them. 


apply them in our sales program, which 
is one of selecting selling based on 
definite knowledge of where prolits 
are made and lost in selling. 


The Facts Our Record Reveals 


Ours, I am told, is a fairly conven- 
tional Kardex sales control record. 
There is a pocket for each profitable 
account—we have eliminated the 
others—and for each worth while pros- 
pect—and our men call on no others. 
We think it a fundamental of selling 
that a prospect who cannot buy profit- 
able quantities is uneconomical to so- 
licit, since there is no possibility of 
profit. Consequently, we feel that the 
only practical way to prevent the 
development of unprofitable future 
customers is to include prospects in our 
sales control record. By doing so, we 
forestall waste of calls where they 
cannot be productive of profit, and 
we concentrate them where they can 
contribute to future profitable sales. 

We use a title insert which shows 
on the visible margin the name of the 
prospect, for a profitable customer is 
the most desirable prospect one can 
possibly have. By using a quarter inch 
green Kardex signal, we indicate a new 
account, while a purple signal shows 
a revived account. Large and medium 
accounts are also signalled by red die 
cut and plain signals, respectively. 
Prospects—and we continue to rate 
buyers as prospects until they have 
bought an established amount which 


is profitable—have no signal. 


Color Signals Used 


This is an ‘unconventional use of a 
conventional way of signal control. 
We do it this way because we want 
to know quickly whether a prospect 
develops into a profitable account in 
If it does not, then 
it was not a genuine prospect, and 


a reasonable time. 


we made a mistake we want to catch 
and correct. We also signal along the 
left of the title insert the product 
classes each customer or prospect 1s 


The right half of 


the title insert carries a month of che 


buying from us. 


year scale, over which we set an orange 
Graph-A-Matic control signal to show 
month of last call and a green one 
show month of the last sale. The con- 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Cover Picture Story 


General American Transportation Corporation, 
builders and operators of tank and freight cars— 
chief of its many activities—serves so many diverse 
industries that a two-fold advertising campaign is used. 


The “institutional” campaign (illustrated herewith) 
tells the broad story of GATC's wide range facilities. 


The “divisional” campaign uses business papers to 
sell its specific facilities. 


Same layout format and artwork preserved con- 
tinuity between two campaigns. Robin Douglas is 
GATC advertising manager. The artwork, done by 
commercial artists, has received several awards. Lay- 
outs are done by Lee King, Weiss & Geller. 


In 1947 the advertising appropriation was divided 
among !3 separate schedules in 97 publications. 
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Prove Results—and Improve Sales 


VERYBODY likes results. For 
4 customers, results mean product 
reorders; 


acceptance and _ substantial 


for ad managers, increased sales and 
Whether 
selling or buying, results are the payoff. 


a contented management. 


For many years, we at Warner & 


Direct Mail Advertisers Association 
hears case history copy approach 


men the best possible entree to the 
buyer’s office and a signed order. The 
simplest way was to ask them—“what 
can we do?” 

The response was almost unani- 
“Tell the prospective accounts 
... My account 


mous. 
what we har ec done” 
how the machines 
worked out in other plants” . . . “My 
What can we 


wants to know 


account wants results. 


prove?” The sales force had spoken; 


FIRST WARNER & SWASEY DIRECT MAIL PIECE USING ‘CASE HISTORY’ TECHNIQUE— 
Timed to coincide with aroused public interest in aircraft production, "Down-To-Earth Facts 
on an Up-To-The-Minute Industry” used actual plant photographs to show importance of 
machine tools in aircraft expansion. Right hand spread pictorially traces the progress of 
machine-tooled products from the factory floor assembly line to completed combat airplane. 


Swasey have made these simple facts 
the basis of our direct mail campaign. 


The tricky thing about “results,” 
as every sales and ad man has found 
out through bitter experience, is that 
they must be proved. Buyers have too 


long been subjected to barrages of 


copy claims, sweeping generalities 
fabricated out of airy imagination. The 
buyer’s natural defense, his “show me 
first’’ attitude, is the central core of 
resistance found in every sale. 

This fact was demonstrated in a sur- 
vey conducted among our field repre- 
sentatives. Like any advertising de- 


partment, we want to give our sales- 
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This Warner & Swasey booklet, second in the wartime ‘series, shows through spec't 
From Both Old and New Turret thes. 


histories “How to Get More Production 


Coupled with intensive sales drive, it increased the sales of lathe tools by 25 p 


now the advertising department went 
to work. 

From past experience we know, of 
course, that proving results improves 
sales. We had in a general way been 
attempting this in our direct mail 
copy. But now we become more spe- 
cific and turned to the files and sales 
reports on satisfied Warner & Swasey 
customers. 

In 1938 the booming aviation in- 
dustry was headline material, and be- 
hind that “boom” was the machine 
tool industry. This story was told 
in our first series of direct mail pieces, 
“Down-To-Earth Facts on an Up-To- 
The-Minute Industry.” This was a 
collection of case histories of airplane 
manufacturers who were in 


Warner & 


engine 
actual production with 
Swasey machines. 

A typical spread from this series is 
headed “At P.K.S. Tool and Mfg. Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif.” This biunt 
head was the keynote of our new 
policy. In effect the policy was, 
“Here’s what our machines can do... 
and here’s the name and address of 
the man who will back us up.” The 


approach isn’t subtle, but it’s onc ef- 


case 


cent. 
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fective answer to the “show me first” 
ittitude. 

The spread is equally direct. The 
end product, a Vought-Corsair fighter 
in flight; the component parts, the 
rings, bearings, valves that make it 
fly; and the means of production, our 
turret lathes in actual production on 
the P.K.S. floor. 

It took no little degree of self-con- 
trol to resist the ““We’re the man be- 
hind the man that built the plane” 
type of copy. Instead, we talked about 
increased production, facts and figures 
on machine tools. 

But on the other hand, we got the 
man behind the man” effect too. And 
far more graphically than any copy- 
writer could put it, because we used 

tures—our machines, in a plant, do- 
ng the job. 


Our second series, ““How to Get More 
Production From Both Old and New 
Turret Lathes,” was as down-to-earth 

ts title. This time our market was 
the priority-pressed war plant; the 
copy gave practical helps. “Eliminate 
Operator Fatigue” . . . “Reduce Scrap 
Loss”... “Use a Power Chuck Wrench 
and Save 42 Hours.” And again, the 
copy was backed up by “show me” 
pictures, the customer’s operators using 
our machines. 

Che third “case history” series did 
tar more than sell machines; it also 
S a close-knit management-em- 
ploye relationship. Titled “Behind the 
smoke of Industry,” this series told 


the story—again in “on the spot” pic- 
tures—of Warner & Swasey’s contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Here were ac- 
tion photographs of PT-Boats, Aira- 
cobras, deadly submarines and_ tanks 
beng produced with machine tools. 


addition to our industrial mailing 
lis’, this series was distributed to every 
employe in the plant, with two effects. 


One, production increased. Most 
heavy industry employes, as personnel 
men know, feel remote from the final 
product that their efforts produce. 
There are many hard-to-follow steps 
between a turret lathe and a strafing 
mission. But here, in action photo- 
graphs, the bridge was gapped. The 
war headlines had a personal meaning 
for our employes, and that meaning 
Was increased production. 

The second effect was an increased 
feeling of unity with management. 
The production man was part of the 


team; he had been “‘let in” on the pro- 
motional efforts of the ofttimes too re- 
mote “front office” group. If man- 
agement was interested in him, he was 
interested in management. Naturally, 
this policy has been continued. 

The fourth samp!e of this “case 
history” technique in direct mail is 
our present effort, “Here’s the Ma- 
chine the Brass Industry Has Been 
Waiting For.” 

To the trained advertising nose there 
is a familiar smell of copywriter “floss” 


(Continued on Page 154) 





“Behind the Smoke of Industry" was distributed both to prospective customers and Warner 
& Swasey employes. In addition to stimulating sales, the case history stories in the booklet 
also increased production. Employe morale — and productivity — was boosted by the 
vivid action pictures which tied in company products with PT boats and airplanes. 





CASE HISTORIES USED AS PEACETIME SELLING TOOL—(Upper right) Main Sales 
Argument—"'machines are paying for themselves in 18 months." (Lower left) Proof of 
Argument—actual production increases from manufacturer's records, showing cost savings. 


(Lower right) Additional proof—production 
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increases of other satisfied customers. 
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Why Ad Men and Engineers Differ in 


Their Industrial Advertising Viewpoints 





By IRA R. OGILVIE 


Sales Promotion and 


Aavertising Manaaer 
George Gorton Machine Company, 
Racine, Wi 


N a rather lonely Sunday morning 

a short time ago, I was sitting in 
my living room trying to keep myself 
entertained, amused or informed by 
wading through three bulky Sunday 
papers. 

As my eyes arrived at the back page 
of one of the comic sections, I con- 
cluded that the funniest, corniest, 
most idiotic features of these so-called 
comic sections are the cartoon adver- 
tisements. One in particular brought 
a Bronx cheer rumbling up from the 
depths of my disgust. It was a tooth 
paste ad promoting the use of a quite 
reputable product. It might have been 
an ad featuring a deodorant, a mouth 
wash, cigarettes, a breakfast food or 
any of a number of other products 
which, if used regularly, will assure 
boy getting girl or vice-versa. The 
important thing about it was that this 
ad insulted my intelligence. I didn’t 
like it; it made me mad. 

Well, this tooth paste advertisement 
did two things to my memory; first, 
it reminded me of a remark made by 
an engineer some time ago which | 


accidentally overheard; and next, this 
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remark reminded me of the ever-pres- 
ent controversy between engineers and 
advertising men on ““who knows most” 
about industrial advertising. 

The short answer, of course, is that 
nobody, engineer or copywriter, has 
all the answers. But a rather common 
attitude was illustrated in the remark 
I overheard. The engineer in question 
was referring to an ad campaign then 
running in several industrial and ma- 
chinery publications. “I don’t like it,” 
he snorted. “You can’t sell machines 


with adjectiv es.” 


Results Are Proof 


Now, he may be right, but it so hap- 
pens that I was quite familiar with the 
manufacturer in question and with his 
advertising policies. I knew that each 
ad was planned to stimulate as many 
worth while inquiries as possible, and 
that for several years, this manufac- 
turer had been receiving between 4,000 
and 5,000 inquiries each year as a re- 
sult of his advertising program. This, 
in view of the modest appropriation 
and the small group of publications 
used, is pretty good proof to me that 
this advertising has done and is doing 
the job cut out for it. 

I didn’t like the Sunday morning 
tooth paste ad and the engineer didn’t 
The tooth 


paste ad had not been prepared as | 


like the machinery ads. 


would want it and the machinery ads 
had not pleased the engineer. 

Was there something wrong with 
them? Not The only 


error in this situation to my way of 


necessarily. 


thinking was in judging these ads by 
the personal opinion method. Adver- 
tising of the kind being discussed here 
is a mass selling tool and is not a suit- 
able subject for personal opinion judg- 
ments or decisions. 

I have no doubt that the tooth paste 
ad which I didn’t like was the result 
of a long and careful study and trial 
of various types of ads in order to de- 
termine just which type would pro- 


duce the most and best results. Which 
ever type produces is the type to use, 
personal opinions to the contrary. 

To my way of thinking, an adver 
tisement is either good or it isn’t good. 
There are no gradations in between a 
good one and a bad one on a dollar 
and-cents basis. It is profitable—re- 
duces unit sales costs—or it is not 
You can’t evaluate an ad as a teacher 
grades an examination paper, nor can 
you determine its value by just look- 
ing at it. If an ad is good, then it pro- 
duces the required results of the right 
quality and in sufhcient quantity. In- 
deed, I may not /ike an advertisement 
even though I may have prepared it 
myself. If it pays off, my satisfaction 
overcomes my pride. 

There always has been, and there is 
today, one major problem which con- 
tinually aggravates the advertising 
man whether he is in the employ of a 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, or 
whether he is free lance or an agency 
man. This problem is the advertising 
critic. Who is he? 


The Advertising Critic 


He is not only the engineer, the ac 
countant, the salesman or the recep 
tionist—he is everybody who can read! 
Ads are constructed of simple words 


; 


familiar to all literate males and 
males, and embellished with easy-to- 
understand illustrations so that if John 
and Mary Jones have completed gra 
mar school, they can read every w rd 
and understand the pictures. They, 
too, often volunteer as ad critics. 


Y)- 


Some time ago I listened to a spe 
at a large advertising convention. s 
he developed his subject, I became 
amazed at his courage, or foolha 
ness. He selected several current 
vertisements, identified the advert 
and then proceeded to criticiz¢ 
denounce them. Now he may 
been right; the ads may have 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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How to Organize Market Surveys 


( RGANIZED- market _ research, 
particularly organized chemical 
market research, is a relatively new 
activity. Our company was among the 
first in the chemical industry to set up 
a separate department to handle such 
studies, and we have only been func- 
tioning for about six years. 

The term “organized market re- 
search work” is stressed since work of 
this kind in some form or other has 
always been carried out by our in- 
dustry. Market research is not new— 
organized market research is—and 
when properly conducted, it is an im- 
portant aid in reducing the number of 
wrong decisions management might 
make due to lack of sufficient and ac- 
curate information. 

In companies that do not have this 
information-gathering facility, the 
president usually looks to the heads 
of the various departments of the 
company to furnish him with the facts 
upon which he can base his decision. 
Information obtained in this way can 
often be distorted. I do not mean that 
it is done deliberately, but it is much 
more difficult for an executive in 
charge of a department to look ob- 
jectively at a matter in which he has 
little or no interest, or about which he 
is very enthusiastic. 


Sales Executive Is Biased 


For example, in a case where the 
president is confronted with making 
a decision on whether or not to manu- 
facture a new product, and he does 
not have a fact-finding agency like 
market research, he would look to his 
chief sales executives to furnish in- 
formation on the market for the pro- 
duct and an estimate of the share of 
the market his company might get, as 
we!| as information on selling price 
plus other sales data. If the sales 
executive is anxious to have the new 
pro‘uct, he might tend to be over 
Optimistic about the market. If, on 
he other hand, perhaps through lack 
ot \nowledge of the product’s possi- 
bilities, he has no interest in it, he 
would be inclined to be pessimistic 
about its future. 


The same is true of other line de- 
partments of the company that might 
be required to furnish information— 
the research division which may have 
developed the product would reason- 
ably be expected to exert a lot of 
pressure on the president to have it 
adopted, emphasizing its good points 
and de-emphasizing its poor points. 
The manufacturing department may 
feel that they have enough headaches 
already, and do not want to be bother- 
ed with trying to make something new 
work. Therefore, they would vote 
against it. You will agree that under 
such conditions it is possible for the 
president to get a distorted picture of 
the possibilities for the new product. 
It is for this reason that market re- 
search can be of great value to a com- 
pany—in running down all phases of 
the problem—seeing to it that the 
executives the president will look to 
for recommendations are fully aware 
of the product’s possibilities and short- 
comings. When the collection of facts 
is done in this organized fashion by a 
neutral staff group in the company, 
management is bound to get a more 
realistic view of the company’s op- 
portunities in new ventures. 

I am sure many of you have noticed 
the wide differences of opinion which 
exists today, even within the ranks of 
market research men, as to just what 
market research is supposed to do— 
what type of studies or surveys they 
should make. Even within the same 
industry we find the practices of what 
appear to be similar groups sometimes 


differ widely. 
Definition of Terms 


In attempting to clarify this pic- 
ture, here is a description of the kinds 
of surveys made in the chemical in- 
dustry according to the part or divi- 
sion of the company they are set up 
to serve. It is possible to consider, 
theoretically at least, that each de- 
partment of the company should have 
its own market research department 
and in addition, management itself or 
the president should have one. Inci- 
dentally, it might be well at this point 
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By GEORGE T. COLLINS 
Manager, 

Market Research Department, 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


to stop for a moment and define what 
we mean by the terms “market re- 
search” and “market survey.” 

The dictionary defines the word 
“market” as meaning—‘demand for 
commodities”—and “research” as—‘‘a 
careful inquiry orinvestigation.” “‘Mar- 
ket research,” literally therefore, means 
—a “careful inquiry or investigation 
of the demand for commodities,” and 
“market survey” means—‘to look at 
or to inspect the demand for commodi- 
ties.” Although all market research 
work is primarily concerned with the 
demand for commodities, groups en- 
gaged in this work usually find it 
necessary in getting a complete picture 
to look at supply problems as well as 
demand problems. I personally feel 
that the term “market research” in 
many cases does not adequately ex- 
plain the work done by such groups. 
Actually, many of them are fact- 
finding agencies for the department 
heads, division managers or manage- 
ment, collecting the information 
necessary to help the company or di- 
vision do a better job, not only on 
problems directly connected with 
marketing of the company’s products, 
but also on other matters as well. 


Types of Surveys 


Getting back to the idea that each 
department and management should 
or could have its own market research 
or fact-finding group, let’s consider 
the types of surveys such groups make 
when they function as part of the 
sales department and report to the top 
sales executive. Usually their work is 
concerned with such things as measur- 
ing sales performance, determining 
the demand for the company’s pro- 
ducts by geographic area, setting up 
sales quotas, analyzing the potential 
of new market areas, setting up sales 
territories, determining the relative 
profitableness of the markets served by 
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the company, analyzing distribution 
costs, etc. Such facts when properly 
collected, analyzed and presented pro 
vide the sales manager with the in 
formation he needs to intelligently 
place his men in territories which offer 
the best prospect for business. Setting 
up sales quotas gives a means of 
measuring the performance of the men 
in the various territories, and also gives 
1 reasonable basis for working out a 


satisfactory bonus system. 


Sales forecasting is often an im- 
portant function of market research 
groups associated with sales. Although 
this is always a difficult thing to do, 
the error in forecasting over the old 
rule of thumb method can be greatly 
reduced when it is done in an or- 
ganized way by the market research 
group. This is possible since the men 
in the market research department are 
ible to look at the problem in a much 


more objective way than the salesman. 


Some salesmen are inclined to un- 
derestimate what can be sold, feeling 
that if they go over this amount they 
will look good in the eyes of the com- 


pa ny. 
Overestimating Sales Potentials 


Others, particularly under condi 
tions such as they exist today, are in 
clined to overestimate sales potential 
There are a great many examples of 
companies wanting a certain product, 
placing similar orders with all the 
producers in hopes of being able to 
get their requirements. Under such 
conditions, the sales manager might 
have an inflated view of what the 
actual market is for his products. The 
1utomobile industry has to watch this 
very carefully, since a great many 
people Ww ho want a car place their Or- 
der with half-a-dozen or more dealers, 
counting on taking the first one that 
comes through and cancelling the 
other orders. If the automobile manu- 
facturers relied on their dealer reports 
of orders on hand they would have a 
tremendously inflated view of the de- 
mand. As you know, the same condi- 
tions exist in the chemical industry 
today, and it must be watched very 
carefully. 

Market research groups functioning 
under sales department direction, are 
or should be concerned only w ith those 
matters which will help or improve 
the selling job the company is doing. 
Many market research departments in 
industry today are organized this way 


and for this specific purpose. 


We find in some companies that 
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market research is carried on as part 
of technical research activities in 
which case the work is under the di- 
rection of the technical director or 
executive in charge of research and 
development. In such cases, their sur- 
veys are usually concerned with the 
market for new products which the 
company has developed or hopes to 
develop. The object of their work is 
to supply the research executive with 
the factual information he needs in 
planning research programs which will 
result in profitable end products for 
the company, and in the elimination of 
those, which even if it were possible 
to work out a suitable manufacturing 
procedure, would still have little or no 
market possibilities. 
Research, Development Similar 
Usually, market research done under 
technical research direction is closely 
associated with market development 
work which, of course, involves the 
job of finding users for new products 
Market re- 


search techniques properly applied to 


the laboratory turns out. 


market development work can simplify 
the job a great deal. For example, by 
collecting and analyzing statistical in- 
formation on various industries and 
other operations, it 1s possible to pro- 
ject results obtained in relativ ely few 
field trials to the entire industry to 
get some measure of the potential for 
Market 


ciated with technical research is often 


the product. research asso- 
1 good source of ideas on new products 
for the company. In their contacts 
with the industry on the department’s 
problems, market research men often 


run into the need for a certain product 


to do a particular job, and many times 
their own company is able to develop 
the required product. 

Market research in many compan 
is carried on in connection with t 
work done by the advertising depa: 
ment of the company. In such cas 
the surveys made are primarily co 
cerned with the evaluation of the ad- 
vertising methods being used and in 
determining the best periodicals to use 
in reaching the industry and customers 
served by the company. 

Market research plays an important 
part in planning advertising on 
seasonal products. For example, in the 
case of insecticides, it is important to 
know at what time of the year the 
wholesaler, retailer, and consumer 
start buying. Buying habits of these 
groups differ in various sections of 
the country, depending on weather 
conditions and other factors. Market 
research is also called on to determine 
the type of people that are in the in- 
dustry to which the advertising is be- 
ing directed. This is necessary in order 
to be sure that the advertising message 
is presented in a way that it will reach 
them and that they will understand 


and accept it. 


Research on Consumer Products 

Where the company sells consumer 
products, market research associated 
with advertising is called on to de- 
termine package design and consumer 
preferences regarding odor, color, 
form and other physical characteristics 
of the product which have a bearing 
on its acceptance. 

Market surveys in some companies 


(Continued on Page 134) 








Kay Fiore aims for the bull's eye with an electronic gun at the General Electric Compe y's 


booth in the recent Railway Supply Manufacturers Association's $10 million exhibit at 


A+. 


lantic City. Light beams from the gun, striking the photo-electric cell in the bull’s-eye, 
successively light up 26 cities in the U. S. where G-E service shops are located. More 
than 10,000 railroad men and suppliers from all parts of the Western Hemisphere atter ed 


the exposition to discuss latest transportation advancements for railway safety and com 


rt. 
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... for your marine advertising! 


\ {RINE Engineering and Shipping Review's leadership in the marine 
field as an advertising medium is measured in terms of high calibered 
circulation, comprised of men who are responsible for and influential in the 


selection of equipment. 


This publication is subscribed to and read by key men in every major Amer- 
ican Shipyard . . . by officials in every United States Navy Yard, and in the 
Navy Department Bureau of Ships by important ship operators 
by key men in the United States Maritime Commission by naval archi- 
tects and marine engineers . and by other technical personnel throughout 
the industry. These groups—the targets you must hit in selling marine prod- 
ucts—represent some 75°, of Marine Engineering and Shipping Review’s 
circulation in the shipbuilding, ship design. ship operating and ship repair 


helds. 


This circulation leadership has been achieved through the editorial quality 
and authority which has selected these men as subscribers and which has 
inspired reader attentiveness, interest and responsiveness . . . as shown by its 
normally high percentage of subscription renewals for more than 20 years. 

and, as a result of this leadership, Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review led its field in number of advertising pages by 83.16 per cent in the 


fi 


rst nine months of 1947. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Il. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
304 mtgomery St.,San Francisco 4, Calif. Henry Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. 
530 W. 6th St., Leos Angeles 14, Calif 
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Quality Circulation 
Marine Engineering’s substantial margin of 
leadership over the field in total net paid 
audited circulation rests firmly on its leader- 
ship among all the most influential groups in 
the marine industry. 


Month after month your advertisements in 
this publication put your products squarely 
before the key men in the three major divi- 
sions of the industry—ship design, shipbuild- 
ing and ship repair, and ship operation—men 
who willingly pay the subscription price for 
a service they want. Between the periods of 
prewar 1939 and post-war 1947, Marine Engi- 
neering has made strong circulation gains 
among every important segment of the marine 
industry 


The figures below—based on latest published 
reports—are proof: 


Per Cent of Circulation Gains 
Total Distribution . 60.6% 
Total Net Paid Circulation 68.4% 
Subscribers Among the Persons Speci- 

fying and Influencing the Purchases 

of Engineering Equipment 81.2% 
Above Expanded to Include All Sub- 

scribers Actively Engaged in Ship 

Design, Ship Construction and Ship 

Repair, and Ship Operation 68.4% 
Coverage in Shipbuilding and Ship 

Repair Companies as 
Naval Architects, Marine Engineers 

and Chief Draftsmen in Shipbuild- 

ing and Ship Repair Companies... 148.4% 
Coverage in Ship Operating Com- 

panies (Exclusive of Merchant Ma- 

rine Officers) ; : 54.4 
Marine Superintendents, Port Cap- 

tains, Port Engineers and Port 

Stewards in Ship Operating Com- 


36.9% 


panies : 75.2% 
Engine Room Chiefs and Licensed 
Assistants 73.1° 


Independent Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers - 83.8% 


« Marine Engineering 


and Shibping Keview 
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Here’s who the 25,000 readers are: 


ESE STI TED 5515 
Chairmen, Presidents and/or Proprietors.... 3832 
IEE ERE TI 2595 
Sales Managers adciieansidiiia er 
Vice Presidents .... iis punabebatesutinisiadal Se 
Secretaries .. dldacbiahauancidinguhiicigs ae 
Treasurers shaban —————— 
Works Managers penisii ones 1075 
Superintendents shisauaieeninni ... 1082 
Metallurgists EPC Lee A Ne 587 


Others (consisting largely of engineering, 
purchasing, sales, and management 
personnel) ichneeduebeanibiasienabinaendente SEE 


The net paid circulation of AMERICAN METAL MARKET, 
at the rate of $15.00 yearly, is at present over 9,500. 
Surveys have indicated an average of 2.7 readers per 
copy, making the present daily audience over 25,000 
readers. Almost all of these readers are purchasing, sales 
and management executives. 

No high pressure methods are employed in building 





MARKETS COVERED — AMERICAN METAL Marker 
has a horizontal circulation reaching all important | ac- 
tors in the metal working industries including ¢.m- 
sumers of metals for manufacturing who cast, machine, 
form, fabricate or otherwise work metals; comsumers 
of metals for maintenance, such as railroads and other 
transportation services, public utilities, engineering 
concerns, manufacturers or producers of non-metal 
products, distributors, dealers, importers and exporters 
who handle metals, iron, steel, hardware products, mill 
and factory supplies. Also producers of metals, iron, steel 
and alloys, mines, blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 
mills, smelters, refineries, etc. 


HERE ARE LATEST FIGURES 
ON AMM’‘S GROWING CIRCULATION 
The breakdown shown below is based on facts disclosed 
by returns from over 70% of AMM’S subscribers. Paid 
circulation now over 9,500. 
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Here is Analysis of Paid Distribution: 























Consumers of metals for manufacturing 


Gy SD oc ccccsiccccacetsncsicccontesncs 59.42% 
Distributors, dealers, etc. ..................000000 25.81% 
Producers of Metals .......0...00........ccccccccceeeees 9.52% 
Government Departments ........................ 1.72% 
Trade organizations, banks, etc. ................ 2.96% 
Ee ea a a 57% 


AME 
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circulation and no reductions from the regular rate are 
allowed on trial subscriptions or orders in bulk. For the 
past ten years subscription renewals have averaged over 
86%, which reflects readers’ approval and satisfaction 
of the service rendered. 

Latest A.B.C. statement showing geographical <is- 
tribution of circulation will be furnished on request. 
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background 





ESTABLISHED 65 years ago, this standard size news- 
vaper has been published daily under the same man- 
agement for the past 48 years and has taken an active, 
militant part in the growth and development of the 
steel and metal industries. Its position as the price and 
narket authority of the steel and metal producing, fab- 
ricating, distributing and consuming industries is best 
shown by the fact that its price quotations are accepted 
is authoritative by important industrial corporations 
throughout the country. Many thousands of tons of all 
kinds of ferrous and non-ferrous metals and products 
are bought and sold annually for which settlement is 
based on AMERICAN METAL MARKET'S price quotations. 
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EDITORIAL AIM —The primary object of AMERICAN 
METAL MARKET is to furnish readers with prompt, 


accurate, daily reports and quotations on metals, ores, 
alloys and iron and steel products in raw, semi-finished 
and manufactured forms; also complete daily news of all 
trade, market and governmental developments which 
directly or indirectly affect the metal working indus- 
tries. Twenty-two trained market observers in fifteen 
key cities in the U. S. and Canada comprise the editorial 
staff and facilities for reporting the spot developments 

the important centers. It engages in forthright edi- 

ial comments on matters which are of interest or 


concern to industry. 
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NEV YORK 7, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING — More than 200 of the leading sellers 
of iron, steel, metals, ores and ferro alloys are carrying 
display advertisements regularly in AMERICAN METAI 
MarRKET. In addition, current daily issues are carrying 
on average about 30 columns of wanted and for sale 
advertisements indicating trade recognition that this 
newspaper offers fastest and most direct contact with 
the consuming markets. If you sell to the metal working 
industries, strengthen your advertising program by in- 
cluding AMERICAN METAL MARKET. Advertising rates 
are low, compared with other media in the field. For 
example, a 7” x 10” advertisement can be run once at a 
cost of only $60.00, or 12 times at a cost of only $55.50 


per insertion. Agency commission — 15% 
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The Effectiveness of 





REPEATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
































Diagram A 


Part 3—Conclusion 


ROM the graphs and charts dis- 

cussed in the preceding two arti- 
cles, the report on the Study of Repeat 
Advertisements makes certain general 
conclusions. 

First, the report advances a hypoth- 
esis in diagram form as a probable 
explanation of the behavior of repeat 
The Diagram A, 


according to the hypothesis, represents 


ads. triangle in 
the fotal effect of one insertion of one 
ad, i.e., its total observation, reader- 
ship and inquiry pulling power. 

The 10 sections within the triangle 
represent the ¢ime over which this ad 
exerts its effect. It has been well es 
tablished “life” of a 


single ad in a business paper extends 


that the total 


far beyond the date of publication. 
Many 


read the magazine immediately upon 


readers do not have time to 


delivery; others must wait until the 
magazine is routed to them through 
office channels; others take the maga- 
zine home to be read at leisure. Those 
readers who read the magazine at a 
later date what the 


make up report 


calls the “late comer factor.” 

within the 
percent of 
response during each period of the to- 
tal life of the ad, 19°, of the 


observation, readership and inquiries 


The higures (1 to 19) 
10 sections represent the 


that is, 


are gotten the first week, and 1‘; the 
10th week. The total for the 10 weeks 
100°>. 


is, of course, 


It must be remembered that the 


time (10 weeks) and the percent of 


56 


response are arbitrary figures, selected 
for purpose of illustration. Any par- 
ticular ad may vary from this, both 
in total life and percent of response 
during that period. However, Diagram 
A does conform in a general way to 
business 


the behavior of an actual 


advertisement. 

Diagram B illustrates the cumu- 
lative effect 
peated every month for four months. 
(The effect, of 


course, applies to weeklies, except that 


observed in ads_ re- 


same cumulative 
the time intervals are of shorter dura- 
tion.) The four triangles represent the 
original insertion and the three repeat 
ads. 

During the first four weeks after 
publication, only the original insertion 
is in effect, and draws, according to 


the hypothesis, 64°% of its total re- 


sponse during that time. However, to 
the fifth week, when the first repeat 
ad appears, the total advertising effect 
is pyramided. About 11% of “‘late 
comers” see the original ad, and the 
19° who read a magazine immediately 
The 


two ads, the original insertion and 


upon delivery see the second ad. 


first repeat, are concurrently in force 
during the second month, raising the 
total advertising effect to 99. 

What percent of the two groups is 
duplicate The 
found that only 15° of the readers 


readership? survey 
who saw the original insertion recalled 
seeing the repeat ad. 

This non-duplication, or cumula- 
tive effect, is born out statistically. 
By actual survey results, the reader- 
ship values on an ad repeated every 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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This is the time of year for chrysanthe- 


mums and pigskin—on Saturdays. But 
Monday to Friday, the chips are down. It’s 
engineering drawings, designs, estimates, 
plant layouts—and budgets! 

And you're planning ahead, too. Your 
target is 1948—catalogs, advertising, direct 
mail, all planned to hit that 1948 sales goal. 
Catalogs packed with facts for instant use 
by the plant man advertising to make him 
want your facts .. . there’s a good 1948 
program sure to bring results. 

In the process industries and metal- 
working fields, Reinhold catalogs work 
all year for you. Por the $20,000,009,000 
process industries field, CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING CATALOG is right on hand to dis- 


tribute your catalog through its 15,009 





copies to the 12,000 plants rated “‘top” by 
Dun & Bradstreet—the plants which do 
90% of the buying of your product. 

Or, if your market is the metalwork - 
ing field, METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 
is there to carry your story through its 
15,000 copies to 9,500 top plants which 
are your best prospects. 

Whether you use CEC or MIC, you 
can be sure of one strong fact. Reinhold 
lelivers your catalog to selected men who 
count—the men who do the actual speci- 
fying and purchasing cf your products. 
Any Reinhold representative will be glad 
to give you full details on how to reach 
these men effectively—how to get your 
products over the goal line of sales with a 


hardhitting program for the coming year. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG - METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YOR o CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA e CLEVELAND @ SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANSELES @ BUFFALO 


Publishers of Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture. Adver- 
tising Managemeni for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56} 


Repeat Ad Study 


month are: 100 for original insertion, 
155 the second menth, 160 the third 


month and 155 the fourth month. 


The figures in Diagram B for the 
same period are: 64, 96, 99, and 100. 
If 64 is made equal to 100, and the 
other figures converted accordingly, 
we have: 100, 150, 155, and 156. 
The close agreement between this last 
set of figures and the figures from the 
actual survey supports the hypothesis 
illustrated in Diagram B. 

At the ninth week, when the orig- 
inal insertion is about at the end of 
its “life,” the third ad appears and is 
pyramided upon top of the second, 
maintaining the total effect at 99 dur- 
ing the third month. The same proc- 
ess is repeated at the 13th week when 
the first two ads are “dead.” The 
third and fourth ads maintain the ad- 
vertising effect at 100. 

In the five months allotted, the 
study did not determine whether or 
not there is an end to this process. 
However, within the period studied 
there is no indication that readers get 
“sick and tired” of seeing the same 
ad. Indeed, the results are just the 





Additional Information 
On Repeat Ad Study 


Approximately $70,000 — three 
times the cost of the study itself— 
has already been saved by one indus- 
trial advertiser who applied the 
principles established by this Repeat 
Ad Study. For details, see “NIAA 
News,” page 168. 

Full copies of the report on the 
Repeat Ad Study may be obtained 
trom Edwin L. Andrew, secretary- 
treasurer of Repeat Ad Committee, 
1501 Euclid Ave., ¢ leveland +> 
O. Cost to non-sponsors is pro-rata 
share, $50. Sponsors may obtain 
additional copies by paying printing 
cost, $). 

INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING series on the Repeat Ad 
Study may be obtained by writing 


Reprints of the 


to: The Editor, INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
ll. Cost ts 


75 cents for series of 


three articles. 
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96 foo /O00 
- quusmned 
Diagram C 
opposite. Only 15% of the readers in Diagram C shows a 22‘; response; 


remember seeing the preceding ads at 
all. In the case of ads repeated every 
month (or week), as is shown above, 
observation, readership and inquiry 
pulling power are enhanced by the 
cumulative effect. 

Lengthening the time interval be- 
tween repeats brings in what the re- 
port terms “the forgetfulness factor.” 
This is illustrated by the survey re- 
sults on an ad repeated every other 
month. On the first repeat (third 
month) a cumulative effect is ob- 
served. (The observation index rises 
from 100 to 129.) But on the second 
repeat (fifth month) the index falls 
again to the original level (96). The 
reader does not remember back through 
five months. (All data were taken in 
reference to the original insertion.) 

This is graphed in Diagram C, 
which shows ads repeated every other 
month. By the ninth week, when the 
first repeat is published, the original 
insertion has only 4% of its “life” 
left; thus the cumulative effect of the 
two ads is not so high. 

The difference between Diagram B 
(ads repeated every month) and Dia- 
gram C (every other month) is best 
illustrated by comparing the weekly 


figures. For example, the ninth week 


in Diagram B, a 33°% response. 


Total forgetfulness, or no cumula- 
tive effect, is illustrated in Diagram 
D, where the “life” of the original 
insertion is exhausted before the sec- 
ond ad is published. This was ob- 
served in the survey with ads repeated 
every fourth week (in a weekly mag- 
Here the readership habits 


apparently are such that no recall is 


azine). 


observed after three intervening issues, 
since the indices remained steady (100, 
102, 96, 100). No similar test was 
made on a monthly magazine. 


It is important to notice, however, 
that no repeat ad fell below the value 
of the original insertion. In Diagram 
D, the triangles are of equal effect; 
in the actual survey, the indices for 
an ad repeated every fourth week re- 
mained steady. 


The terms “total forgetfulness,” 
“drop in cumulative effect,” etc., 
sound ominous—but not unless the 
advertiser’s prime objective is cumu- 
lative effect. If this is the case, then 
the repeat ad study has only docu- 
mented what: was already known by 
common sense; that is, the more ads, 
the more advertising effect. The in- 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Diagram D 
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Figures do lie! 


Sometimes, anyway. 


Circulation, of course, must cover %& 


the field, 


But there’s something more 
important. 


We know of trade magazines which, 
when they reach the desks of industry 
leaders, never have their wrappers taken 
off. They pile up, month after month, 
gathering dust. Many of them are paid 
subscriptions too. And some are ad-fat 
publications—with imposing circulation 


statements. 


Which simply goes to prove—there’s 


something more important than mere 


. 


circulation figures. 


-And MASS TRANSPORTA- 
TION’S coverage of the tran- 
sit industry is complete. 


Edited by men who have 
been active in the industry 
for the past 30 vears and pub- 
lished by the publishers of an 
innual directory of the entire 
ransit industry, this 43-year 
id magazine goes to every 
ransit man an_ advertiser 
vants to contact. 


Under our CCA distribu- 
‘on it now takes 5,233 copies 
0 reach all of these key men. 
Vhen, and if, it takes more. 
ve will automatically increase 
ur list. 


'USTRIAL MARKETING, November, 


For a magazine has to be read to 
bring results. 


We're proud of Mass Transporta- 


tion’s readership record. 


Each month transit executives write 
to tell us that they read our magazine 


from cover to cover. 


In a recent industry-wide poll con- 
ducted by a national agency Mass 
Transportation led in both first and 
second place votes in answer to the ques- 
tion, “which tradepapers do you enjoy 


reading most? 


This cover to cover readership by the 
top men in the industry assures adver- 
tisers of reaching the men they want to 


contact. 


If you have something to say 


to the transit industry, then say it 
in a magazine that is read-—Mass 


Transportation. 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 


TRANSPORTATION 


222 WEST ADAMS ST CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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PLANT ENGINEERING will reach 28.000 of the 


white heads on this chart—28,000 important 
specifiers and users of plant equipment—28,000 
men with common job interests different from 
those of men on the power generation side or the 
manufacturing production side ot business— 28,000 
men never before “coralled” for advertisers in 
onc publication edited exclusively for them 
PLANT ENGINEERING will cover them — in 
manufacturing establishments, mines, laundries, 
or wherever plant operating and maintenance 


Services a©&c important 





CHIEF 
ENGINEER 
Heads up all plant services 
to production 





PLANT ENGINEER 
Heads up a number of “mobile groups 


POWER ENGINEER 
Weads up “Tined groups 





BOILER ROOM ENGINE ROOM CHIEF 
FOREMAN FOREMAN ELECTRICIAN 

MILLWRIGHT STEAM FITTERS SHEET METAL CARPENTERS PAINTERS 
FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN 


The Plant Engineer's function is common to a/ 
industry—not only to manufacturing plants, but 
also to such sections of industry as mining, rail 
roads, marine, and service establishments. Its per- 
formance frequently requires highly specialized 
knowledge and skills 

For example, the distribution and use of elec- 
tricity 1s a far cry from the generation of electricity 
It involves different personnel in most plants and 
very different job interests. In the thousands of 
plants that do not generate their own electricity, 
but buy it from utilities, there is vo job interest in 
power generation, but there is a great interest in 
power «pplication. Intensive field research and 
editorial study has made it very clear that 
such job interests and responsibilities are not 
divided by plant size, or by bosses vs. assist- 
ants; they are differentiated between power 


generation and power application functions. 
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Here’s a new way for 





| Plant Engineers 
Industrial Advertisers 
( An Industrial Publisher 


UR NEW publication, PLANT ENGINEERING, is an 
O exclusive publishing service to plant operating and 
maintenance men. It is not “another paper in the power 
held.” It's a direct, economical advertising medium for 
manufacturers who sell to those men. And usually when 


a business paper does a good job for its readers and its ad 


vertisers, its publisher makes money, too. 


| Here’s what PLANT ENGINEERING will 
do for 28,000 buyers and users of industrial 
products who have never before 

( hed a business magazine of their own: 


The Plant Engineer is an operating man. His job interests 
and responsibilities revolve around a function that is 
separate and distinct from any other: the function of pro 
viding the services that keep the cogs of production meshed 
and moving. 

These are the Plant Engineer's principal job interests 
and responsibilities that will be served by PLANT EWGI- 
NEERING, both editorially and through the product intor- 
mation in its advertising pages: 

|. Distribution and Use of 10. Safety 
Electricity, Steam, Water. || 


Compressed Air, Other 
Liquids and Gases 


Intra-Plane 
Communications 


12. Construction and 


Mechanical Power 
Transmission 


Repair 


Illumination 13. Lubrication 


J 


i. Air Conditioning 14. Instruments and 

). Refrigeration Controls 

6, Sanitation 15. Education and Persos 

7. Materials Handling Improvement 

8. General Building and 16. Plant Design. 
Grounds Maintenance Equipment Specificat 

9, Installation of Equipment and Layout 


A new and needed publishing service 


Our field research found Plarit Engineers searching m0) 


publications devoted principally to other than their intef 
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industrial groups to make more money: 








ests for the scattered scraps of information that would help 
them with their jobs. PLANT ENGINEERING’s purpose is 
to remedy that condition by serving only the Plant Engi- 
neer's job interests and responsibilities, as described above. 
It gives the Plant Engineer a publication of his own for 
che first time. 

Here’s what PLANT ENGINEERING 


will do for advertisers 
who sell to Plant Engineers: 


PLANT ENGINEERING Cuts waste circulation to the core 
It concentrates on only men who specify. buy, install. use, 
and maintain operating equipment, materials, and supplies 
p to now your publication advertising has been unable 
reach any large group of these men—except as fringe 
readers of publications edited primarily for other func 
tional groups 
Now PLANT ENGINEERING makes it possible for you 
to reach 28,000 of them in one publication. And it makes 
it possible for you to talk about your product—not in terms 
t veneral Management's interests. nor ot Prodmction man 
eement’s interests, but in terms of the jobs, interests, and 
fits of the one group that has most to do with specify 
ng, buying, and using all the things that make a plant and 
ts production machinery run—the plant engineers. their supe 


and thetr assistant 


\ Here’s what PLANT ENGINEERING 
j will do for us, its publishers: 


We expect to benefit as publishers in the only way that 
works in the long run: by providing greater values 
aders and advertisers. Giving plant men a distinct 
nore exclusive publishing service—making it possible 
he manufacturer to concentrate his advertising on 
f the men most likely to buy his product — should 


tely earn us a fair profit 


PLANT ENGINEERING 


53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
T@ be issued by the publishers of Power Plant + 





New York + Philadelphia - Cleveland + Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle 
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How PLANT ENGINEERING’s circulation is built 


PLANT ENGINEERING’S 28,000 initial circulation is con- 
trolled distribution to Plant Engineers, their supervisors and 
principal assistants, in manufacturing plants, mines, and 
other types of establishments where plant operation and 
maintenance functions are important. 

Our own field staff of experienced men, supplemented 
by a continuing mail questionnaire program, will concen- 
trate on field contacts with plant operating and mainte- 
nance men, gathering and checking plant statistics, doing 
editorial readership research, and constantly building cir- 
culation among the men who specify, purchase, install, 
use. and maintain operating equipment. 

PLANT ENGINEERING'S first issue will be November. 
Our representative in your territory is at your service, if 
you wish, to discuss in detail how PLANT ENGINEERING 
may fit your sales objectives and your advertising needs. 


See Standard Rate & Data Service for rate information. 
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Success of Repeat Ad Study 
Suggests Further Research 


The 342 industrial advertisers, agencies and 
publishers who sponsored the Survey of the 
Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements de- 
serve congratulations for successful completion 
of an important contribution to the fund of 
knowledge on industrial advertising. 

Unquestionably, the results of the study will 
prove useful in saving each of the 342 sponsors 
many times his $50 investment in the commit- 
tee’s work. One industrial advertiser alone esti- 
mates that application of the study’s findings 
will save him $70,000 in one year. 

It is encouraging to see interest in scientific 
marketing so high that advertisers will pledge 
$50 each to support a projected research study 
in the preliminary stages. It may prove discour- 
aging if these advertisers and hundreds of others 
rush blindly into monotonous repetition of ad- 
vertisements of unknown calibre without first 
proving readership and selling power. Lest repe- 
tition of ads become as much of a fetish as “new 
copy for every insertion,” we must point out 
the essence of the Repeat Ad Study conclusions 
—that a successful ad can be repeated often, and 
some times for many years. Direct mail adver- 
tisers, who know the sales effectiveness of every 
advertisement, have demonstrated this fact by 
repeating the same copy and layout successfully 
for more than 20 years. 

These direct mail specialists, however, find the 
ad worth repeating only after months and years 
of expensive testing and retesting . . . after care- 
fully measuring each factor that may influence 
sales results . . . and after trying scores of new 
appeals and techniques in a never-ending search 
for perfection. 

It is obviously wasteful to repeat inefficient 
advertising of unknown effectiveness. Especially 
when readership studies by such authorities as 
Daniel Starch indicate that less than one-third of 
the readers of an industrial publication remember 
seeing the average two-color one-page ad; that 
less than one-fifth read the headline; that ap- 
proximately one-ninth start reading the body 
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the copy. 

It is true, of course, that observation and read- 
ership ratings for industrial copy are relatively 
lower than those for such universally appealing 
impulse purchase products as cigarets, soap, and 
breakfast food. However, an industrial ad read 
by the right 1% at the right time can be a 
powerful and profitable sales tool. 

A glance at any issue of any business paper, or 
a study of any tabulation of inquiries or reader- 
ship, will reveal the wide variation between the 
most effective and the least effective ads. 

The conclusions of the Repeat Ad Study in- 
dicate that the effectiveness of a successful ad ver- 
tisement can be pyramided many times by repeti- 
tion planned carefully in the light of the ad’s 
objectives. 

It is logical, therefore, that proof of effective- 
ness is an essential ingredient to the successful 
programming of any advertising campaign. 

Despite substantial progress in recent years, 
industrial advertising is beset by many uncer- 
tainties. Only by continual research and testing 
can we gain the maximum effectiveness with our 
promotion. 

Much of this research can be general—such 
as the projected Continuing Study of Business 
Paper Readership and the forthcoming study of 
management publications. Much must be 
specific, conducted by individual advertisers to 
guide their own solutions to their immediate 
problems. 

If every industrial advertiser invested 1% of 
his total advertising and sales promotion budget 
in research, $3 million a year would be available 
for scientific studies designed to increase the 
effectiveness of industrial marketing. One per 
cent is a mighty cheap insurance premium for a 
program that would substitute facts for fetishes, 
results for failures. 

American industry is approaching one of its 
most critical tests. “Break even points” are at the 
breaking point. Now is the time to invest wisely 
in an adequate program of market, sales, adv: 
tising and opinion research insurance for 
profits, prosperity and jobs. 
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copy, and one-eleventh read half or more of 
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Wire Spiral Book Bindirg Machine (Model SB-6) 
developed by Spiral Binding Comoany, New York 











































The design specifications of 
this Wire Spiral Book Bind- 
ing Machine called for a 
wide variety of electrical and 
mechanical parts, materials 
and equipment, including 


AIR CYLINDERS 
ALLOY & TOOL STEELS 
ALUMINUM : 
BEARINGS (BALL AND NEEDLE) 
BIMETALS 
BRASS & BRONZE 
BUSHINGS 
BUZZER & TRANSFORMER 
CASTINGS 
CONDUIT & CONDUIT FITTINGS 
CONNECTORS 
DJALS 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
FASTENINGS 
FELT 
FIBRE .. 
FILTERS & AIR LUBRICATORS 
FINISHES 
FUSES 
GASKETS 
GEARS & PINIONS 
GROMMETS 
LIMIT SWITCHES 
LUBRICATION FITTINGS 
MOTORS—GEARED 
AN AWARD WINNER IN THE _ MOTOR STARTERS 

NAME PLATES 
NINTH ANNUAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING PRODUCT DESIGN CONTEST OIL SEALS & PLUGS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
PILOT LIGHTS 
PLASTICS 
PRESSURE REGULATORS 
PULLEYS & SHEAVES (VARIABLE) 
PUSH BUTTON STATIONS 


More automatic machines spell | es27"-."" 


RUBBER & SYNTHETICS 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


broader design specifications | 2: 


STEEL (PLATE, SHEETS, TUBING & 
FITTINGS, STRIP) 


Consider the broad list of materials and components that went SWITCHES 
into the making of this wire spiral book binding machine— Tae 

: Mia ‘ear —— TERMINALS 2 ° 
ingenious development of the Spiral Binding Company. TERMINAL BLOCKS AND STRIPS 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 


Fully automatic in its operation, even to the point of rejecting vere 


misaligned or improperly bound books, this machine offers a good SOLENOID OPERATED VALVES 
WIRE & CABLE 


example of the increasing use of electrical mechanisms and their 
associated mechanical parts in modern design and engineering. 

‘he more automatic the machine or appliance. the greater the 
application possibilities—the broader the market—for your mate- 
riais, metals, parts, equipment, processes or finishes. 





Make it more automatic” is the theme constantly stressed by 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING to its more than 10,000 quali- 
hed readers in all plants making electrically operated products. The 
monthly editorial pages of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
abound with technical helps and idea stimulations for these engi- 
neers and designers who seek to build better performance into their 
machines, appliances and equipment. 


e tell them how. Your advertising tells them with what. 
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DoAll Conducts Potent Promotional Program; 
Attracts Crowds to Its Machine Tool Exhibits 






By ALVIN BERNSTEIN 











N effective promotional campaign 
that brought throngs of visitors 
to the DoAll Company’s exhibit at 
the recent 1947 Machine Tool Show in 
Chicago has already resulted in a sub- 
stantial number of sales for the Des 
Plaines, Ill., machine tool manufac- 

























| Des 
turer. - 
H. Rosene, DoAll’s directors of INVITES you. ae 
pearaer—y 
public relations, says that the com- ' or ~ 
Pate. . wwe is peor 
pany sold most of its machine tools on epee 


display at the show. He adds that 






orders are continuing to come in for 
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hard hitting promotion program. 
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paign several weeks before the machine 





tool show opened, DoAll prepared ap- 













pealing direct mail pieces. A person- 








ally addressed letter of invitation 

signed by Mr. Rosene went to the com- Displayed above are some of the devices DoAll Company, Des Plaines, Ill., used to 
lure visitors to its exhibit at the recent Machine Tool Show in Chicago. Included are 
mailing pieces, stickers attached to outgoing mail, a typical ad and special invitations. 






pany’s clients and prospective custom- 
ers. In addition to its exhibit at the 



































Chicago-Dodge plant, the letter ex- bus or train fare from Chicago upon Visitors to DoAll’s booth at the 
plained that the company also had a their arrival at the plant. Chicago-Dodge plant received their 
display at the International Amphi DoAll devoted several issues of “Pro- choice of one of three remembrance 
theater where another machine tool duction News,” its external house gifts—an ash tray, a cigaret lighter 
show was being held. Finally, the let organ, to the three exhibits. In ad- or a desk name plate. The name plates, 
ter mentioned that the company’s dition, all outgoing letters from the made of wood and aluminum, wert 
largest display would be at its own company carried a sticker promoting cut on a sawing machine while the [WHAUL 
plant in Des Plaines where an exhibit DoAll’s displays. visitor attended the other exhibits. TOR 
of its entire line of machine tools, In tying in its advertising with When he was ready to leave, his name frou 
supplies, accessories and precision in- the promotional campaign, the com- plate was completed. nel 
spection instruments would be as- pany ran a two co'umn ad for 10 con- At DoAll’s Des Plaines plant, Vis Bontriby 
sembled. secutive days on the Chicago Tribune's itors toured the company’s © earch fButhors 
Another mailing piece, printed in financial pages. This ad was placed laboratory where they saw machine aff Wr 
color, also told about the company’s on a rotating schedu'e basis with nu- accessories, cutting tools and inspec- ttre. 
three exhibitions. The reverse side merous copy changes. DodAll’s busi- tion instruments at work. Colored mei 
of the orange and black planographed ness paper advertising also emphasized motion pictures, produced by the com- _— 
insert contained a map of transporta- the machine tool showings. pany’s technical institute, owed 










tion facilities from the Chicago-Dodge Just before the Machine Tool Show sawing miracles performed day } 
plant to DoAll’s Des Plaines factory. opened at the Chicago-Dodge plant, all types of materials in in strial | 
A coupon at the bottom of the page DoAll briefed its receptionists and plants. 

announced that visitors to the com- guides, urging them to give individual While at the Des Plaines plant, vis- 
pany’s plant would be reimbursed for attention to each visitor’s wants. (Continued on Page 70 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 








NATIONAL INSTRUMENT EXHIBIT 
Chicago, 10)., Sept. 6-12, 1947 


BULLETIN BAR ORDER 
a! Electrec Company, Schenectady, N.Y 
terature om stems checked below 


GEA S8E) Rectangular Sentchboard Instruments 
GEA ) Time Switches, Type TSA.10 
GEA 2394B) Photoelectric Recorder 
GEA 2950D) Hoot on Volt ammeter 
GEA 29638) Time Switches, Type TSA 14 
GEA 3299A) Time Meters, Type KT 
GEA 3339A) General purpose Time Switches, T-27 
GEA 3380A) Tensiometer 
(GEA 3574B) Transmission Photometer 
(GEA M18 Zahn Viscommeter 
673B) Magnetic Strain gage Equipment 
GEA 3080A) Recording Spectrophotometer 
GEA 4064A) Pane! Instruments, 2 | 2 inch Round 
(GEA 4134) Glass Vee Jewels 
(GEA 4140A) Vibration measuring Equipment 
(GEA 415)A) Time interval Mete 
(GEA 4168A) Puncture Tester 
(GEA 4169) Magnetic Comperat 
(GEA 4173A) Lusimeter 
GEA 4174) Insulation Resistance Meter 
(GEA 4226A) Strain gage Amphifer 
GEA 4241A) Low stress Elongation Tester 
(GEA 4263) Pane! Instruments, 3 2 inch D.C 
GEA.4265) ‘Pane! Instruments, 3 1 2 ch AC 
GEA.427)) Panel Instruments, Fan shaped 
(GEA 4272) Pane! Instruments, 4 inch Rectangular 
GEA 4313A) Vacuum Gages 
GEA 4)24A) tre Tachometers 
GEA 4 sre Oscillograph, Type PM-17 
Standerd Roughness Specumens 
4363A) Thickness Gages 
4380) Par Instruments 
ectangule 
(GEA 4441B) Electroma 
GEA 4465) Radiation M 
GEA« lon Gage 
GEA 4544) Mogne 











General Electric Company featured this bulletin bar (left) in its exhibit at the Instru- 
ment Show recently held in Chicago. Visitors desiring free copies of the booklets mailed 
to them filled out order blanks (right), and checked off the bulletins that they wanted. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66] 


itors relaxed at the company’s free bar 
where refreshments of all kinds were 


sery ed. 


@ Honeywell Salesmen Like 
New Merchandising Plan 


\ novel merchandising plan that 
has put enthusiasm into the sales force 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company might well be adopted by 
other industrial companies for their 
own products and salesmen. 

The Honeywell Chronotherm, an 
electric clock thermostat, has been off 
the market for five years, and the new 
and improved model will soon be avail 
ible. To make the company’s sales- 
men and top management executives 
continually conscious of the returning 
Chronotherm, a “Short Snorters” club 
has been established. Rather than is- 
suing greenbacks, each salesman and 
executive recently received a bright 
new silver dollar, complete with a 
small leather purse. 

The back of the little purse carries 
the salesman’s name in gold letters and 
the phrase, ‘Sell Chronotherm.” Any 
Chronotherm Dollar holder may ask 
another holder to produce his at any 


time. Those who cannot produce their 
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token must pay the inquirer $1. If 
they do have the Chronotherm Dollar, 
they are entitled to ask the other chap 
to produce his. If he fails to do so, 
the penalty is $2. 

W. H. Evans, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s general manager, designed the 
plan. He feels that instead of being 
forgotten, this unusual merchandising 


W. H. Evans, general manager, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, initiat: 
company's sales staff and department heads into the “Chronotherm Short Snorters 
as he hands a “Chronotherm Dollar” to Miller Peart, manager of Honeywell's M treal 
The “Chronotherm Dollar” and its leather catrying case is illustrated 


office. 


plan will grow in interest when some 
of the salesmen begin to lose or g:in 
a few dollars. 


@ Booklet, Letters 
Promote Signal Device 

An attractive 12-page booklet and 
a series of letters, designed to catch 
the eye of the busy executive, no 
matter how word-weary he may be 
from pursuing printed promotional 
materials, forms the basis of a potent 
sales promotion campaign of Autocall 
Company, Shelby, O. 

A maximum of pictures to catch the 
eye, and a minimum of words are in- 
corporated into the booklet which the 
company shows to prospects on the 
use of Autocall paging services. 

Titled ‘“The Great Time Saver,” the 
booklet features pictorial episodes, 
with brief explanatory remarks on 
ways in which the paging service is 
used in all types of businesses. The 
brochure explains how the electrically 
operated audible signalling device is 
used in plants to indicate when to 
stop and start work, the beginning and 
end of rest periods, lunch periods, etc., 
and in conjunction with fire or 
sprinkler systems where Autocall auto- 
matically tells the location of fire or 
water flow. 

A series of letters designed on the 
same principle as the booklet serves 
as a successful method of getting the 
booklet distributed. The letters fea- 
ture pictures of operators and secre- 
taries who use Autocall with their 


—* ‘ 


(Continued on Page 72) 


the 
lub" 


the 


inset. Pictured above are (left to right) Mr. Evans, Mr. Peart, Clyde Hook: Bob 
Mackenzie, Frank Bennet, Charles Wilson, Dunc Duncan, Chuck Agnew and Dick M > rge™ 
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Comahsateal by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


+ fecogmition, from an impartial source, of our ability 
"0 satisfyethe editorial demands of the ever increasing 
wdienceswe address . . . an audience composed 
edomifigntly of individuals with spending power 
© purclfise the goods you manufacture—once your 
adverti informs them of what you manufacture. 
it worth your while to buy space in each and 
of Production Engineering and Management. 








2842 W. GRAND BLVD. e DETROIT 2, MICH. 














Sales Promotion Ideas.... 
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The front cover of Autocall Company's new 
booklet is as appealing as its inside pages 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70] 
quotations on how Autocall has prov ed 


1 time saver for them. 


e Western Electric Releases 
New Movie on Telephones 


“A Miracle for Mrs. Smith” is the 
title of a new two reel sound medium 
picture just released by Western Elec 
tric Company tor distribution by the 
operating telephone companies ot the 
Bell system. 

The 


working relationship between Bell sys 


film demonstrates the close 
tem’s research organization, its manu 
facturing and supply unit, and the op 
erating telephone companies. 

The picture takes its audience into 
the laboratory to show the intensive 


research that lies behind each piece of 


equipment that contributes to tele 
phone _ service The camera visits 
Western Electric plants, focusing on 


the manufacture which helps make 


telephone communications one of oul 


most vital industries 





Electric's 


from Western 
‘A Miracle for Mrs. Smith.’ 


This is a scene 
new sound film 
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“A Miracle for Mrs. Smith” also 
points up Western Electric’s contribu- 
tion to Bell System “logistics” through 
its centralized purchasing operations 
and its nationwide chain of distribut- 
ing houses. Western Electric installers 
are shown at work in*telephone com- 
pany control offices, adding new facil- 
ities to the nation’s telephone network. 

In graphic form, the picture relates 
Western 
manufacturing, purchasing, distribu- 


Wilding Pic- 


ture Productions produced the film. 


Electric’s main functions— 


tion and installation. 


e Allegheny Steel Corporation 
Publishes Petroleum Booklet 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the publisher 
$6-page booklet titled “‘Al- 
Metal in the 


of a new 
legheny Petroleum 
Industry.” 

Designed especially for management 
and technologists of the petroleum in- 
dustry and for fabricators of the in- 
dustry’s equipment, the attractively 


colored brochure is well illustrated 
with photos, tables, charts and other 
statistical data. Research workers 
familiar with petroleum prospects and 
equipment problems supplied much’ of 
the booklet’s authoritative material. 
Allegheny is distributing the book- 
let to key personnel in the petroleum 
interested in 


industry and others 


petroleum. 


e Catalog Speeds Up 


Service to Dealers 


A new merchandising plan designed 
to improve services to dealers is the 
latest sales device inaugurated by J. 
W. Speaker Corporation, Milwaukee. 

The plan is based on the company’s 
new 32-page minature catalog having 
an over-all size of 37% by 6-inches. 
Though small enough to be used as a 
pocket piece or stuffer for a No. 10 
size envelope, it contains more than 75 
clear illustrations of Speaker products. 

Each catalog has an attractive col- 
ored cover, and contains a drilled hole 
for hanging on a string or finishing 
nail. 

A companion piece included with 
each catalog is the “quick service” 
order form, facilitating stock check- 
It lists all Speaker 


product numbers in catalog sequence, 


ing and purchasing. 


and provides space for quantities and 


The dealer fills in 


price extensions. 













J. W. Speaker Corporation uses this 37% 
by 6-inch catalog to illustrate and list its 
products for quick reference and ordering. 


quantities required, writes his name 
and address in the coupon, folds the 
order blank, and mails it to his job- 


ber whose name 1s printed on the front. 


e@ Minature Envelope Portrays 
Meter Division’s Product 


A miniature airmail style, open face 
envelope with red, white and blue 
border, designed to hold the business 
card of Commercial Controls Corpo- 
ration, appropriately depicts the serv- 
ices of the U. S. Postal Meter Division 
of the company. 

The unique device has the general 
appearance of an envelope prepared for 
mailing, complete with facsimile of 
Commercial Controls’ meter stamp. It 
also contains an advertising slogan 
reading, “Complete Mailroom Service.” 

The name of the individual on the 
card showing through the open face 
makes it resemble an addressed mailing 
piece. The corner card is formed by 
the name of the company with the 
York, home office 


address in the upper left-hand corner 


Rochester * a New 


of the envelope. 













NORY* 


——— 
“OMMERCIAL ps aa 
ONTROLS_ 
‘ ORPORATIO | 
ou WESTER 
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11 i 
VIA AIR MAIL 


U. S. Postal Meter Division of Con ercial 
Controlg Corporation uses this unique mine 
ture size airmail envelope to hod the 


calling card of company represer:atives 
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54% of all foreign crude oil production is from Latin 
America. 


© 58% of all foreign producing wells are in Latin America. 
® 57% of all foreign pumping wells are in Latin America. 


® 63% of all foreign rotary drilling wells are in Latin 
America. 


And this is only half the story! For many of the remaining 
markets for oil field equipment are not “open” to American man- 
ufacturers. Latin America is your ONLY unrestricted dollar market 
outside the United States! 















This means that you sell your best foreign 
market in just two languages: Spanish and 
English! It also means that for maximum 
sales YOU must sell in BOTH. The key 
men in the mighty Latin American market 
read either Spanish or English. Your ad- 
vertisement in Petroleo Interamericano 
reaches them all . . . each in his own 
tongue! Only Petroleo Interamericano gives 
you COMPLETE coverage of your best 


h and English foreign market. 


Printed in both Spanis 


e to 
ie) carry 


PETROLEO 
THE OIL and GAS JOURNAL, [il ONS BS SA WAY 0 oy ow & OWA WINE O. 


211 South Cheyenne Ave. 





Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
NEW YORK TULSA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH HOUSTON LOS ANGELES ENGLAND 
Mitchell Tucker John D. Reilly C. R. Farmer Charles A. Wardiey 613-14 Sterling Bivd. J. Howard Tinkham A. J. Chambers 
Alfred Milton Jones 211 S. Cheyenne Ave. €E. S. Klappenbach 435 Fourth Ave. 1406 S. Grand Ave. Beckenhem, Kent 
415 Lexington Ave. 105 W. Madison England 


33, The Avenue 


























































































industrial Group 1947 
| Aero Digest *472 
Air Transport *36 
American Builder 162 
American City 116 
American Machinist (bi-w) *424 
Architectural Forum 129 
Architectural Record Al61 
Automotive & Aviation In 
dustries (semi-mo) 182 
Aviation Maintenance 60 
Aviation Week *130 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 162 
Bedding $a00660esdne0 79 
Better R oads. se eeese 26 
Brick & Clay Record *40 
Bus Transportation .. §217 
Butane-Propane News 112 
Canner (w) ..... *175 
= Seri amic Industry cana *66 
>hemical & Engineer ring 
De CUD cocccecseos 23 
Chemical Engineering +-270 
Chemical Industries *108 
Chemical Processing Preview 71 
Civil Engineering ...... 48 
Coal Age ebnekbaeeos 167 
Commercial Car Journal. 203 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 148 
Construction Methods 119 


Constructor 47 
Contractors & Engineer 
Monthly (9% x14) 7 





Dairy Record 138 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 58 
Distribution Age . *69 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry 

(w) *138 
Electric Light & Power 88 
Electrical Construction A 

Maintenance ...... 150 
Electrical South . 44 
Electrical West . 98 
Electrical World (w)- 4265 
Electronics . 206 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

nal : 138 
Engineering News - Record 

iw) — *1t446 
Excavating Engineer 47 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance - 267 
Fire Engineering ........ 46 
Fleet Owner cae 146 
Food Industries : , 188 
Food Packer ‘ , : 61 
Food Processing Preview 61 
Foundry 207 
Gas .. : eebeeeewe 56 
Gas Age (bi-w) 140 
Heating, Piping and Aly 

Conditioning . see 35 
Heating & Ventilz ating eens 82 
Ice Cream Review : 126 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 175 
undustrial Finishing (4% 

6'4 ° 85 
aaustry & ‘Power ewe 142 
Iron Age (W) ..... ee 
Machine Design ...... *260 
Machine & Tool Blue Book 

(4%x6%) 247 
Machinery .. sbeen 284 
Manufacture rs Record 43 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Review .. 115 
Mass Transport: ation 42 
Materials & Methods : 178 
Mechanical Engineering 113 
Mechanization ...... , *74 
Metal Finishing 84 
Metal Progress ..... 169 
Milk Dealer peeece 6 128 
Milk Plant Monthly *7 
Mill & Factory .. 268 
Mining & Met allurgy - 28 
Modern Machine Shop (44x 

6%) - 281 





74 


Unless otherwise 


noted, all publications are monthlies and 


161 
84 
141 
$685 


°281 


Industrial Group 


Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 
Modern Railroads 


National Butter and Cheese 
Journal 


National Petroleum News 
CWP ceesacecses eesse 

National Provisioner “(w). 

National Safety News 


Oil & Gas Journal (w) 
Operating Engineer 
Organic Finishing 


Packaging Parade (9% x12) 


Paper Industry & Pape 

DE acduneneaknkne se ace 
Paper Mill News (w)....... 
Paper Trade Journal (w).. 
Petro'eum Engineer ....... 
Petroleum Refiner .......... 
Poe ae GE sstaesenceooees 
Power 


Power P lant Engineering. . 
Practical Builder (10%x15) 
DRT tcrbiveenervacacvesc 
Product Engineering 
Production Engineering 
Management . 

Products Finis hing "(41%x6%) 
Progressive Architecture 
Purchasing 


and 


and the 


Quick Frozen Foods 
Locker Plant 


Railway Age (w) 


Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance ........... 
Railway Mechanical Engi- 


neer 
Railway Pure hases & Stores 
Railway Signaling 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 


Sewage Works Engineering 
Shears 

Southern 
Steel (w) 
Supervision 


P< Ww er & 


Telephone Engineer 
Telephony (w) 
Textiles Industries 
Textile World 


Timberman 


Tool & Die Journal (5x7%). 
Tool Engineer 

Traffic World (w) 

Water & Sewage Works. 


Water Works 
(bi-w) ... 
Welding Engineer .. 


West Coast Lumberman 


Engineering 


Western Canner and Packer 

Western Construction News 

Wood Worker a 

ee Digest (4x 
§1 ») see 

World ri il 


World I etrole um 
Total 


Trade Group 
Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration News (w) =e 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Lumberman & 


Building Products Mer- 
chandiser (bi-w) ......... 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
(semi-mo) ........ 
Building Supply News ..... 
Chain Store Age—Adminis- 
tration Edition Com- 
BEETS. ccccscovetcccece 
Druggist Edition ......... 


General Merchandise—Va- 
riety Store Edition 
Grocery Edition 





Industry 
> 


Pages 
1947 1946 
*149 *147 

172 185 

29 13 

63 78 
+111 +124 
143 $230 
117 118 
*$1483 *452 
112 ee 

16 13 

51 46 

91 86 
*]122 *147 
*$195 *§f272 
§+181 §+190 
170 193 
*111 *105 
230 255 
131 123 

35 38 

73 68 

. 2R9 *300 
73 92 

92 75 

92 98 

270 251 

79 §113 
219 227 
73 88 

147 184 

95 102 

38 30 

80 88 
*128 *121 
28 $43 

92 47 

103 122 
$/}461 *481 
14 17 

72 56 
*§123 *§/110 
206 @iss 
209 202 
*108 *100 
105 137 

75 95 
}112 106 
63 70 
x72 x75 
82 74 
120 117 
*50 *53 

95 107 
*72 *76 
138 116 
*237 *97235 
58 63 
17,572 17,955 

Pages 

1947 1 
181 §71 
118 93 
142 168 

t*136 *110 
*$376 *§356 
127 117 
33 33 
96 104 

§153 §194 

138 148 


have standard 


7 x 10 inch type page. 


Advertising Volume Figures for 
October Issues of Business Papers 


Page: 

Trade Group 1947 1946 
Department Store Economist 95 i4 
Domestic Engineering .... 177 164 
Electrical Dealer ........... 86 
ae Merchandising (9x 

TTTTTTTT TTT TIT TET 218 180 
Electric al Wholesaling ..... 160 100 
Farm Equipment Retailing. $86 $51 
Farm Implement News _ 

ED ann6eseheues inne }172 161 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 140 100 
Geyer’s Topics ..... ioe 97 0 
Se BPE bcc écocenceces 26 14 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ..... $479 8479 
Hatchery Tribune and Feed 

PEE scccecebadeanecess 38 4( 
Hide and Leather and 

rrr *§4-129 *§9 
Hosiery & Underwear Re- 

a oe eee 13 31 
Pn” cvenmedadkwwud 115 10 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 321 351 
Knit Goods Weekly (w).. +105 104 
Lingerie Merchandising .... 91 69 
Meat Merchandising ...... 79 70 
Men's Reporter a 194 233 
Mill Supplies 213 227 
Motor ..... ; 154 144 
Tt: MD: « vcgedennbeegineee 145 128 
Motor Service ...... 177 18K 
nN? (National Jeweler) (5.x 

TED 4000 Keane nteens 66500 0% 274 343 
National Bottlers’ Gazette.. 134 145 
National Furniture Review. RS rf 
Office Appliances ........... 179 172 
Photographic Trade News 6 11: 
Plumbing & Heating Busi- ; 

BOE cccccccccecacse 74 ) 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 71 6 
Poultry Supply Dealer *30 sf 
Radio & Television Retailing 82 90 
Sheet Metal Worker ...... *80 *7 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

RE b6. 060.5 0655600600 06505 123 l 
Southern Hardware ........ 138 112 
Sporting Goods Dealer 207 202 
Pe Se 56s ccxeoekbanie 55 od 
Super Market Merc handising +163 150 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

Giser (44%6x65Q) .....cccee- 74 118 

TT teveudereseaweawiek 6,898 6,713 

ages 

Class Group 1947 1946 
Advertising Age (w) (10%x 

DL. cadicaaawdebens Gawees F286 241 
American Funeral Director. *83 Jo 
American Hairdresser ‘ce 64 34 
American Restaurant ‘eee 98 vi 
Banking (7x10-3/16) ....... 57 67 
Chain Store Age—Fountain ue 

Restaurant Edition ....... 35 “i 
Cleaning and Laundry World 53 30 
Dental Survey 135 145 
Fountain Service 51 28 
Hospital Management ...... 71 Se 
Hotel Management ........ 107 10% 
SEGGE BOUUGEE eccccccessess 51 ob 
Hotel World-Review (w) ia 

DED apbsetksneecancous *7+41 41 
Industrial Marketing ....... 115 le 
Journal of the American iil 

Medica] Association ...... *310 1 
Laundry AGe ....0.ccccccees *83 “4 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Transportation Supply News 


Affiliate of Traffic Service Corporation 
I ished by Transportation Supply Publishing Corp 
4 S. Market St.. Chicago 7, Ill., Wabash 2882. 
Rete card dated September 1, 1945. 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days 


General Advertising 1 ti 3 ti 5 ti. 12 ti. 
" .....$800.00 $775.00 $740.00 $625.00 


ige 
; . . 660.00 635.00 610.00 515.00 
S78 sccncccee .. 475.00 455.00 435.00 370.00 
4 7x10) - 150.00 425.00 400.00 350.00 
... 3-5/16 15 7 7 10-5/8 4-5/8 
7 5-3/4 3-5/16 12-3/8 10-5/8 3-3/4 


.. 230.00 220.00 210.00 180.00 
. 210.00 200.00 190.00 165.00 
110.00 105.00 100.00 85.00 
60.00 55.00 50.00 45.00 


Maximum size space sold two units vertical 


{ 
R based on total space used within one year 
Special Positions 
Extra 20% 
Mechanical Requirements 
s Width Depth Width Depth Width Depth 
age .10-5/8 5 
2 7 15 10-5/8 9-7/8 
l 10-5/8 7-1/2 7 11-1/4 
4-9 ‘ 10 10-5/8 6-5/8 
3 3-5/16 15 7 7 10-5/8 4-5/8 
{ 7 5-3/4 5/16 12-3/8 10-5/8 3-3/4 
2/9 3-5/16 10 7 5 10-5/8 3-1/4 
1/6 - 8-5/16 7-7/8 7 3-3/4 10-5/8 2-1/2 
1/9 ...-- 3-5/16 5 " 2-1/2 
1/18 .... 3-5/16 2-1/2 7 1-1/4 
Page is 3 columns, each column 3-1/4 inches wide 


Halftones 100 screen. 

issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 15th of publication month. 
Last forms close 25th of preceding month. 
If proofs are to be submitted, copy and pilates must 
be received by 20th of preceding month 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 12-31-46 
Established 1945. 
Publishers state: Effective August, 1946, issue circu 
ation over 45,000 copies monthly 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 

Rallroads—Mechanical and engineering 10,281 (vice- 
presidents in charge of engineering, chief engineers 
mechanical vice-presidents, chief mechanical officers 
and assistants, general superintendents. motive power 
consulting, electrical, mechanical, traveling, air brake, 
air conditioning. car lighting engineers superintend- 
ents motive power, superintendents car department 
shop superintendents, superintendents ef machinery 
master car builders; residential, division, civil, con 
struction, design, valuation, grade crossing; truck 
elevation, water service engineers, architects, general 
roadmasters, chief draftsmen, general and division 
master mechanics). Operating 1,812 (vice-presidents 
and assistants, vice-presidents in charge of operat- 
ing superintendents and assistant superintendents 
transportation, superintendent dining car service, 
superintendents and assistant safety superintendents 
passenger train service, district and division super- 
intendents, terminal managers, station superintend 
ents, superintendent personnel, superintendent tele 
graph) Administrative and financial 2,610 (presi- 
fents and assistants, chairmen of boards and assis- 
tants, executive vice-presidents, assistants of execu- 
tive vice-presidents, vice-presidents and assistant 
vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurers and assistants, 
works managers, receivers, executive assistants, gen- 
eral managers and assistants). Stores and purchasing, 
3 (vice-president in charge of purchasing, chief 
purchasing officers, assistant purchasing officer, pur- 
hasing agents, superintendent supervisors, scrap and 
reclamation, general storekeepers and assistants, dis- 

t and division storekeepers, managers forest prod- 
" material inspectors, stationers). Traffic and 
agents 2.244 (vice-president in charge of traffic, 
freight traffic managers, assistant freight traffic man- 
agers, passenger traffic managers, general passenger 
agents and assistant general passenger agents, general 
freight agents and assistants, coal traffic managers, 
freight claim agents, managers mail and express traf- 
fic. foreign freight agents, industrial agents). Main- 
tenance and signal communications 4,039 (mainte- 
nance of way and general maintenance engineers, dis- 
triet and division roadmasters, supervisors track, 
inspectors maintenance of way, division and track 
foremen, engineers bridges and buildings. superin- 
t nts general foremen, foremen, supervisors and 
inspectors terminals and fire protection, chief car- 
penters and carpenters foremen. electrical engineers 





an assistants, general electrical superintendents. 
chief electricians, division electricians, foremen and 
supervisors, district and division foremen and sup- 
ervicors of signals). Trolley lines, electric lines. 
e ed lines, electric street railways, motor street 
car lines (gas, diesel, electric) and buses: Presidents, 
vi residents and general managers 38.127: secre- 
ta treasurers and purchasing agents 2.117: 


' intendents transportation, operations, mainte- 
bane. overhead, ete. 2.047. Motor transportation 
compantes (freight and household goods): Owners. 
Presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, assis- 
ta general managers, secretaries, treasurers, traffic 
r gers, freight claim agents, ete. 2.173: superin- 
te ts of maintenance, garage foremen, equipment 
ntendents, fleet managers, fleet supervisors, fleet 
ntendents, shop foremen, service managers, etc 
Orean, lake. river and other water transporta- 


t ompantes: Presidents. vice-presidents and gen- 
er anagers 719: secretaries, treasurers. purchasing 
a assistants, etc. 700: vice-presidents of opera- 
t general superintendents of engineering. marine 
¥ port engineers, port captains and assistants, 


et ”. Alrlines: Presidents, vice-presidents, direc- 
t maintenance. engineering research and assis- 
S05: secretaries, treasurers. purchasing agents 
a ssistants 84: regional directors of maintenance, 
i ty and assistants, station and district managers 
recutives of communications, flight. research, 
ons. and assistants 110: superintendents of 
ns, maintenance, overhaul and assistants 141: 
ives and managers of traffic, cargo. space ccn- 
nd assistants 243: directors of fllght. chief and 
nilote &7 Mannfacturers (nrivatele owning 
tation and handling equipment) 5,000. 


cece 


25,000 


Transportation Men 
Receive TSN Each Month 


(See adjacent listing for complete details) 








HERE 1S YOUR BEST LOW-COST 
MASS-MEDIUM TO SELL ANY 
SEGMENT OR ALL OF AMERICA’S 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 










First Issue 
Published 
Sept., 1945 


—, 






If you have a product or service to sell any or all 
segments of America's Transportation Industries, 
here's why TSN is an unduplicated advertising buy: 


T TSN has the largest circulation of 7 TSN has a definite reason for its in- 
any transportation publication—45,000 tense stimulating readership. It fur- 
copies monthly to all industry segments nishes a unique unduplicated editorial 
service of providing the latest in new prod- 

2 TSN penetrates all buying influences uct information in line with the specific 


including management, supervisory, interests and common denominator of in- 
operating and maintenance. In the trans- terest of all types of transportation men. 
portation industries where only loaded 


~ TSN carries action-compelling mate- 
rial Both editorial and advertising 
material is of the same nature, dealing 
with equipment, products, supplies and 
services. The contents is news—practical 
assistance in operating efficiency 


moving equipment means profits you 
have to tell and sell all groups 


3 TSN is read by all types of transpor- 
tation men. Whether you sell any part 
or all of this market, TSN will prove its 


worth as an advertising medium TSN has the most easy-to-read for- 

mat. All items are equally displayed 

4 TSN is your three-fold tool—an in- as transportation men read each page of 

quiry puller; puller of direct sales: a the “tabloid” newspaper makeup. Items 
research tool. It is your quickest and most are well illustrated. 


economical means of checking current in- 
terest in your product or services even in 
untried or untested markets. 


3 TSN is one publication where every 

advertiser gets an equal “advertising 
break.’’ With standard units for advertise- 
ments, every advertiser has the same cp- 
portunity with the readers, who in a pub- 
lication like TSN, are looking for meaty 
informative specific data instead of_ the 
dramatized generalities 


5 TSN as a good inquiry puller opens 

new sales opportunities and new mar- 
kets; it produces leads for sales depart- 
ments. TSN inquiries are worthwhile and 
reflect the value of continued advertising 


7 he is —_ too, in direct sales ALL SIZES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
any manufacturers insist on such 
results and TSN has already proven itself ACCEPTED. SEE ADJACENT 
as a direct sales producer LISTING FOR DIMENSIONS 
. 
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Transportation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World (weekly), 
Traffic Bulletin (weekly), Daily Traffic World, and World Ports (monthly). 
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To: MILL & FACTORY To: LIQUOR STORE To: AVIATION MAINTE- 








& DISPENSER NANCE & OPERATIONS 
Fer: Best series of articles, For: Best single article For: Best single article 
industrial Group Merchandising Group Service Group 
First Award Award of Merit Award of Merit 
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To: MILL & FACTORY To: LIQUOR STORE To: MILL & FACTORY 
& DISPENSER 
For: Best single article, 
Merchandising Group 


Award of Merit 


For: Best single issue, 
Industrial Group 


Award of Merit 


For: Best single article, 
Industrial Group 


Award of Merit 
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We are proud to be able to announce that the 
Conover-Mast Corporation, with four business 
papers won six awards in the 1947 Editorial 
Achievement Contest conducted by Industrial 
Marketing. This is double the number of 
awards received by any other business paper 
publisher, regardless of the number of maga- 
zines published. 

—Win 24 awards in ten years 

In the ten years this contest has been conducted, 
Conover-Mast publications have received a total 


of twenty-four awards. I think the editors and 


staffs of these Conover-Mast Publications can 
take pride in this consistent record of editorial 
achievement. 

These highly coveted honors are not only evi- 
dence of service to the industries these publica- 
tions reach but they also stand as a goal toward 
which the Conover-Mast organization shall con- 


tinue to strive. 


President, Conover-Mast Corp. 





Tere are the editors and business managers of the Conover-Mast Publications. Mounted on the 
vall are some of the awards received in previous years. Thirteen of these have gone to Mill & 
actory: four to Liquor Store & Dispenser; five to Aviation Maintenance & Operations while 
‘urchasing has received two. Left to right standing are: Joseph Mehr, Bus. Mgr.. AM&O; E. M. 
tanley, Bus. Mgr.. M&F; C. C. Harrington, Ed., M&F. Left to right seated are: Frank Haring, 
d.. LS&D; Arthur W. D. Harris, Ed.. AM&O:; C. Frank Jobson, Bus. Mgr., LS&D; Stuart F. 
leinritz, Ed., Purchasing; A. M. Morse, Jr., Mgr., Purchasing. 


Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14; 5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 74] 


Ad Volume Tabulation 


Pages 

Class Group 1947 1946 
Medical Economics (44 x6%) 115 138 
Modern Beauty Shop 117 129 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo) 

(444 x6% ) ‘ : , 132 168 
Modern Theatre 24 
Nation's Schools &: 8° 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-3/16) 14% 25 
Restaurant Management Ni ”) 
Scholastic Coach ‘ ‘ 
School Executive Schoo 

Equipment New 61 7 
School Management (9x 

ll 4) ; 6 
What's New in Home Eco 

nome Lite 11 

Total > RODS 





Pages 

Export Group 1947 1946 
American Automobile (over- - 

seas edition) 63 45 
\merican Exporter (two : 

editions) . 145 23 
Automovil Americano is 73 
Caminos y Calles 25 28 
Farmaceutico 64 65 
Hacienda (two editions) 120 22 
Hospital 14 15 
Ingenieria Internacional Con 

struccion 87 82 
Ingenieria Internacional In 

dustria 22 116 
Petroleo Interamericano 65 73 
Revista Aerea Latinoameri 

cana *18 *29 
Revista Rotaria 11 12 
panish Oral Hygiene 

(4-5/16x7 16) 4] 52 
lex Panat ricanos 65 ) 

rota 1,218 1,188 


1947 Total 1.2% (in Pages) Under 1946 





*Includes classified advertising. 
§Includes special issue 

+ Estimated. 

Last issue estimated. 
tLast two issues estimated. 

< Three issues. 
tFive issues. 

*Figure for Oil Weekly. As of July, 
1947, Oil Weekly became World (il 

AAs of July 7, 1947, Aviation and 
Aviation News were incorporated into 
Aviation Week. 

* Bi-monthlv in 1946. 

Not including Petroleum Processing, 
now published separately. 

eWith January, 1947, issue, Cotton be- 
came Textile Industries. 

@Based on 413/16 x 75/16 inch type 
page Standard 7 x 10 inch page 
starting January, 1947. 

ADoes not include advertising in spe- 
cial West Coast section. 

First issue 

NOTE The above figures must not 

quoted or reproduced without permission 








— -October Volume .7°% (in Pages) Under 19446—— - 


October 1947 1946 





Industrial 


Trade 6.898 6 
Class » 608 > 65 
Export 1.218 +7 


Grand Total 


FOR WHAT 





(GENTS of the Fourth Estate (if 
IF the Newspaper Guild will allow 
ad men to be included in their high- 
sounding name)—how would you re 
spond to a request like this: “Prepare 
1 couple of silly ads for me!” 

This was put to me recently by a 
sales manager, and all I could do was 
repeat weakly, “Silly ads?” 

“Right,” the s.m. said. “You know. 
Silly ads. Big ads I call good because 
no matter what you say somebody 
will notice them, and small ads I call 
‘silly’ because no matter what you say, 
they don’t get read.” 

“Why bother with an ad if you feel 
that way?” I asked. 

“I'll tell you,” he said. Big ads 
have gotten us in Dutch. D’you know, 
last year 24 pages cost us more than 
$100,000.” 

I said that was impossible, and he 
said he’d show me. 

“1. During the time we ran page 
ads, our business improved so much 
we had to pay $60,000 more in 
come tax than we anticipated. 

“2. Advertising brought us so 
much business we had to work 
harder and faster, and in the rush 
one of our employes fell and sued 
us for $25,000. 

“3. We got so much business we 









TS WORTH 


Paaqe 


Gain *% Gain Ten Months 








ts Industrial 
1s > § Trade 

42 1.f Class 

ab » Export 


4 7 Grand Total 





BY BOYCE CRAIG 


had to turn down jobs—and look 

at all the money we lost.” 

At this point I was fit to be tied. 

“Here, sonny,” he goaded. ‘“Here’s 
a match box with our name and slogan 
—all the copy you need for a series 
of bang-up, good, ‘silly’ ads!” 

I looked at the match box, turned 
over in my mind what he had said, 
and in there repeating itself was silly 
ad, silly ad, silly ad. 

“What's the matter?” he shouted. 
“Doesn't it make sense to you? It does 
to me!” 

[I felt like telling him he was loco. 
I opened my mouth, and he cautioned, 
“Mind what you say.” So I closed it. 

“If you agree with all I’ve been say- 
ing, P'Il boot you out!” he surprised 
me by saying. “Of course all I’ve 
said was horseplay. It’s merely my 
round-about way of telling you that 
in our company we've started fraining 
our sales staff on the rudiments and 
functions of good industrial advertis- 
ing so that when you come around to 
write an ad for us, nobody will even 
think such things, much less say them. 

“We've made quite a study of the 
indifference to advertising displayed 
by our sales staff,” he continued, “and 
find that ignorance of how ads are 
written, how media is selected, and 


Page 
1947 1946 Gain % Gain 





169,577 177.105 —7,528 1.3 
64,477 60,967 +3,510 5g 
24,339 24,308 + 3 + .] 
13.015 12370 + 645 2 
271,408 274,750 —3,342 





how ads are planned to help the sales 
effort, are responsible for their hostile 
attitude. So—we’re enlightening them 
—and maybe you think it hasn’t 
helped! They’re fast becoming sold 
on industrial ads, because for the first 
time they’re seeing ’em as we ad fel- 
lows do!” 

Holy smoke! And what I was get- 
ting ready to say to the fellow! In- 
stead, I smiled, reached for a pad, and 
started making notes which are being 
passed along to you in case you need 
to “educate” your sales staff in like 
manner. Truly, the man had a point 
. . . because some sales staffs are mighty 
immoveable.” 

“Just a minute,” he yelled as I was 
closing the door. “That look on your 
face—you didn’t really think I—why 
—you—wh—!” 


“I’m afraid I did,” I said. 


‘Implement & Tractor’ to Publish 
Flat Rate Service Manual 

Impiement © Tractor announces that 
a complete flat rate and service manual ior 
the tractor industry will be available in 
January, 1948. The new publication, to 
be known as the I&T Shop Book, vill 
present time requirements and provide in 
structions for servicing all popular n kes 
and models of farm tractors in production 
during 1937 and subsequent years 


Fairbanks-Morse Appoints Buche» 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, has 
appointed The Buchen Company to 1am 
dle its advertising. 
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ADVERTISER, THEY BOTH HAVE LEARNED THAT .. . 
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Westinghause Blectne Corporition 


WINNBRS AND RUNNERS-UP IN ‘FINANCIAL WORLD'S’ 1947 
ANNUAL REPORT COMPETITION. More than 100 awards presented 


pan Apes 
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Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway Wins 


Gold Oscar for 1946 Annual Report 


tiie 1946 annual report of Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railway was 
judged “Best of All Industry” in the 
Financial World Annual Report con 
test. Donald V. Fraser, president of 
the road, accepted the gold “Oscar of 
Industry” at the awards banquet in 
New York on Oct. 10. 

More than 1,200 corporation execu 
tives witnessed the presentation. They 
ilso saw bronze and silver trophies 
awarded to 100 other companies. Sen 
Baldwin (R.., 


Conn.), delivered the keynote address. 


ator Raymond E. 


Dr. Lewis Haney, professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University and 
chairman of the board of judges, was 
toastmaster, and Weston Smith, busi 
ness editor of Financial World, awarded 
the Oscars. 

[he competition is divided into four 
classifications: brochures, cover de- 
signs, advertisements, and motion 
pictures. 

In the brochure competition, Elec 
tric Boat Company, New York, was 
best in manufacturing; Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., best in 


consumer goods; and Franklin Square 
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National Bank, Long Island, N. Y., 
best in the financial classification. 
Seattle Gas Company and San Diego 
Gas & Electric Company tied for first 
place in the public utilities field, while 
National Breweries, Ltd., Montreal, 
won the Canadian competition. 

M-K-T Railway, in addition to the 
gold Oscar, won the silver trophy for 
the best brochure in the transportation 
field. Last year’s “Best of All Indus- 
try” winner, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, took second place in the trans- 
portation competition. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) won the “Best of All Cover De- 
sign” trophy, and took first prize in 
the four-color field. Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, Kansas City, Mo., was 
best in the two-color field, and Rock- 
well Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, best 
in the three-color field. Continental 
Oil Company, New York, was judged 
first in the photographic competition 
on cover designs. 

The annual report advertisement 
competition was won by Duplan Cor- 
poration, New York, which was also 
best in the industrial field. Consoli- 








in four classifications—brochures, cover design, advertising, and films. 
Above left is the M-K-T brochure, judged ‘Best of All Industry.” 


dated Edison Company of New York 
had the best advertisement in the util- 
ities field, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
in transportation, and Equitable Life 
Assurance Company, New York, in 
the financial field. 

General Mills, Minneapolis, produced 
the best colored film on its annual 
report, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, the best black- 
and-white film, and Jewel Tea Com- 
pany, Barrington, Ill., the best slide 
film. 


Owens-Corning Appoints 
Thomas Vice-President 

John H. Thomas has succeeded George 
E. Gregory as vice-president and put 
chasing director of Owens-Corning F: 
glas Corporation, Toledo, O Ben 5 
Wright has assumed the position of n 
eral sales manager 

Mr Gregory has formed M 
Gregory Company with Henry J 
ton, Detroit, Mich., consulting elect cal 
engineer, to manufacture and sell 
ucts calling for large scale use of | 
glas yarns 


Ornberg Joins Smith-Giles 


Robert Ornberg, former advert:ing 
manager of American-Marietta Con y 
has joined the staff of Smith-Giles t 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer's representa’ 
tives in the building material spe« es 


field. 
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What to Put in Your Catalog... and How 


EXT to radio commercials, the 

sorriest accomplishments of the 
advertising industry are to be observed 
in catalogs. By catalogs we mean “‘col- 
lected” or “pre-filed” catalogs. 

Apparently, catalogs are the last 
thing on the list of the ad man’s en- 
thusiasms. There are several reasons 
for this: 

Catalog copy is supposed to be fac- 
tual, and ad men hate that. 

Budgets for production are usually 
small (and some catalogs do not pay an 
agency commission), providing little 
means or incentive for the exercise of 
the ad man’s talents. 

Size of space is often limited, due in 
part to a lack of appreciation on the 
advertiser’s part of the catalog’s func- 
tion. This, in turn, is due to the failure 
of the catalog representative to do an 
honest selling job (in many cases, the 
catalog is an adjunct to a magazine and 
is pushed by the salesman only at the 
last minute before closing date). 

Some catalogs impose restrictions re- 
garding format which the creative man 
may consider intolerable. 

And, lastly, a brief glance at al- 
most any catalog is so discouraging 
to copywriting inspiration that the 
Writer is tempted to rap out anything 
to fill the space. 

But basically the fault with catalegs 
lies in the failure of the catalog pub- 
lisher to sell the advertisers on its prop- 


er use. (Perhaps lots of publishers 
themselves don’t know, and put out a 
Catalog only in order to pick up a few 
bucks from small companies that | 


won: go for a regular appropriation in 
the gazines.) This assertion is prov- 


able |» investigation. 
Th> purpose of the catalog is to save 
the b- yer time and the seller money by 


putt ¢ the proper type and amount of 
infor \ation, in convenient form, into 
the | ads of buyers known to be ac- 
tive 


T catalog does this (in theory) by 


substituting a single, always accessible 
and up-to-date volume or group of 
volumes in place of the great mass of 
miscellaneous printed material furn- 
ished at different times and in different 
forms by individual suppliers, and filed 
haphazardly and inaccessibly by the 
recipient. 

Now if a catalog doesn’t save time, 
it doesn’t serve its purpose. If it doesn’t 
provide reasonably, complete specific 
and current information for the par- 
ticular market served by the catalog, 
it doesn’t save time. And if a sup- 
plier uses his space merely to list his 
products, or to repeat a magazine ad, 
or to talk history, business virtues and 
other commonplaces typical of adver- 
tising, then he isn’t providing informa- 
tion that is complete and specific and 
current. 

Let’s sav it again another way. The 
purpose o- the catalog from the buy- 
er’s viewpoint is to put the buyer in 
touch with the right seller, and from 
the seller’s viewpoint, to put the right 
facts about the seller’s product in front 
of the right buyer at the time he is in- 
terested in buying. 

Thus advertising is employed to en- 
able a seller to find buyers, cataloguing 
—properly used—enables buyers to 
find sellers. 


However, a catalog is more than a 
directory—and too many companies 
participating in collected catalogs ap- 
parently regard them as directories. 
Thomas Register is a directory. There 
are other directories. If you’re anybody 
at all, you’re in the directory automat- 
ically. You can put in an ad, too, if 
you want to, but primarily the func- 
tion of the directory is to tell who 
makes what you’re looking for. The 
function of the catalog is to help the 
buyer find, learn, compare and specify. 
Your insert in a catalog should do more 
than say, “We make it;” it should give 
the answers to the most likely questions 
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the buyer will ask before he takes fur- 
ther action in your direction. 

In one catalog we have at hand, serv- 
ing a compact industry, there are 346 
pages of information inserted by sel- 
lers. There are 268 sellers represented. 
That gives an average of 1.3 pages per 
seller. Actually there are only 47 sellers 
using more than a single page. 


Now we ask you, how complete a 
source of buying information is a cat- 
alog condensed to a single page? In al- 
most every one of these cases, the com- 
pany represented is one that is well- 
known to the entire market; hence the 
catalog’s service as a directory is not 
important (most buyers know who the 
sellers are). As an aid to buying, it is 
practically negligible. 

For example— 


Barker Comb & Rub Division of 
Richmond Ring Company lists doffer 
combs, apron condensers, tape conden- 
sers, spool drum winders, aprons and 
apron dressing (see “Gallery” on page 
88) and says that: 

The Richmond Ring Company has 
owned and controlled the Barker Comb & 
Rub Company since 1937. In order to 
simplify management, the Barker Comb 
& Rub Company has been incorporated as 
a division of the Richmond Ring Com- 
pany. This consolidation will not cause 
any change in management, policies or 
standards. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Company 
lists 72 different machines, illustrates 
12 more in a two-page spread. (See 
“Gallery” on page 88.) 

Davis & Furber Machine Company 
scatters 20 cuts—so small they can’t 
be significant—over another spread. 

Dary Ring Traveler Company an- 
nounces “There’s a Dary Ring Trav- 
eler for Every Spinning Job,” but 
omits listing or describing them in 
favor of talking about “nearly half a 
century of skilled craftsmanship.” (See 
“Gallery” on page 88.) 

National Ring Traveler Company 
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devotes about 350 words to an essay on 





“Leadership” which begins by quoting 
(See “Gal- 





Webster on the subject. 





lery.””) 








Loyal T. Ives Company has a 7 by 





6'4-inch cut show ing Various types of 





knitting machine needles but no spe- 
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APROM CONDENSERS 


TAPE CONDENSERS 


SPOCt Chum WINDERS 


APRONS 






APRON OBTSSING 








Barker Comb and Rub Division 





URTIS &@ MARBLE MACHINE 


“Gal- 


intormation, 


(See 


cification 
lery.”’) 
F. C. Huyck & Sons spends half its 


page in a cut of the plant. (See “Gal- 


lery.”’) 
Liquid Conditioning Corporation 
packs nearly 1,000 words of text into 


Gallery 










a single 7 by 


10-inch page. ee 


“Gallery.” ) 
Van Vlaanderen Machine Comp.iny 


show 


lists 


s 31 machines and two plants, ind 
40 products in one spread. (See 


“Gallery.”’) 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine Corporation 
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Advertisers! 
A.B.P. offers . . . 42 awards 


for the best advertising in 
business papers in 1947 







Agencies! 







Your entry may win one of the top 


Win one of these awards in A.B.P.’s 6th Annual Contest 


for outstanding business paper adver- 


ADVERTISING 
AWARDS 












tising. But first. read the rules care- 
fully. (Note especially the standards 
which A.B.P. sets up for effective ad- 


vertising.} There are seven main divi- 

















sions. If you have any doubt about the 


classification of your entry. drop us a 










CONTEST CLOSES 
January 31, 1948 







HERE ARE THE RULES—READ THEM CAREFULLY: 


J. The awards are given annually to molded plastic. bearings, gears. steel 2. Reasonable evidence of results 
those advertisers who. in the opinion of sheets, tubes, fabrics. wrapping mate obtained in relation to the ob- 
idges. make the most effective use rials. cans, boxes. paper, aluminum foil. jective. 

advertising in business papers etc. ) 3. A list of publications in which 

- censor - pe scnecrseg eto DIVISION S.. Advertising of Machinery CAAA SEGMNEEE: . 
copy. pertinent illustration. and Equipment (Machine Pools, motors, 5. Entries must be kept simple Fach 
i—efficient use of the space and, 5—evi instruments. material handling equip- advertisement must be individually 
that the campaign accompliched ment. hand tools. ete.) mounted on approximately 60 Ib. cover 
predetermined objective. Campaigns DIVISION 4. Advertising of Primary stock with | aor ipa all gprenger . 
submitted by adve rtisers o1 their and Process Materials. (Wood pulp, cnek ta, o fain — wi “u 
idvertising agencies. Media advertising chemicals. hides. wool, food products. ; aa c Arcbnretisea ee eae 
es ein wivestiian tm Sour, thertenings, plastics, otc.) o! — presentations. simple clip oF 
ligible lie arrangement may be used to distin 

DIVISION 5. Advertising of Construc- guish separate campaigns. 

2. Entries to consist of only three ad- tion and Engineering Materials. ( Fabri- * a ot of cortifcates of 
erti-ements typical ol the entire cam cated steel. lumber. bricks, roohng. sid es ny | ny Consent | — —* 
ign. which have appeared in business ing. cement, paint, hardware, ete.) paces si 1947 which pe yt em 


included in the following broad 

issiheations during the 1947 calendar 

NDUSTRIAL PAPERS. INSTITUTIONAT 

PA s. MERCHANDISING PAPERS. PRO 
ESSIONAL PAPERS 


DIVISION 6. Advertising of Merchan of the judges, are most outstanding 
dise for Re-sale. addressed to dealers Seven sterling silver plaque awards. one 
and jobbers. (Housewares. clothing. in each division. may be made at the 
drugs. hardware. jewelry, shoes, glass discretion of the judges. to outstanding 


ware. furniture, ete. ) certificate winners 


3. ery on must — — DIVISION 7. Advertising of Services yA The judges will be leading men in 
e division in which the adver their fields. qualified to pass on the 


and Group Advertising. (Transporta os . 
merits of entries. Their decisions are 


st sires to be judged: ; ‘ 
tion. management. trucking. research. 


DIVISION 1. Advertising of Operating trade associations, corporation adver final and ine lude the right not to grant 
ink intenance Parts and Materials. tising. ete an award in any division. 
U re ses oO 0 0 s > 

: ase cleaning | ae unds, re 4 &. Awards will be made at a special 
s, transmission belts. ete.) e Each entry must he accompanied presentation meeting on April 30th, En 
DIVISION 2. Advertising of Fabric ating by a brief state ment on the advertiser's tries must be postmarked not later than 
Pa ind Materials, Containers and or agency's letterhead, giving: midnight. January 31. 1948. Address 
Pa ng Supplies. (Metal stampings, 1. Objective of each advertisement. entries to Contest Committee 
In ting entries you might get some helpful tips by reading “Hit the Road.” and “Ten Ways to Check Advertising Effectiveness.” 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ABP’s BUSINESS IS TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 88] 


The Copy Chasers 


Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine 
Corporation has a spread that must be 
seen to be believed. (See “Gallery” on 
page 88.) 

And so it goes. Few inserts—no mat- 
ter how tightly jammed with text and 
pictures—offer enough information to 
make it unnecessary for the buyer ei- 
ther to look for a more complete cat- 
alog in his file or write for further in- 
formation. 

Now because such a catalog is so 
generally useless, it is also useless to the 
company which does do an intelligent 
That company 
suffers from the mass failure of the 
other sellers to make their inserts use- 
ful—thus defeating the purpose of the 
catalog. The less useful the material, 


cataloging job in it. 


the less the buyer will use the catalog; 
and the less he uses it, the less chance 
even the good insert will have of being 
encountered. 

~ Catalog subscribers do not riffle 
through a catalog. If they want to buy 
a widgit, they look up under “widgets” 
in the index of products to find out 
who makes them, then turn to the 
pages indicated. Or if they want to 
know if a certain company makes wid- 
gits, they refer to the index of adver- 
tisers. Or if they want to know what 
sizes of widgets a certain company 
makes (or any such information useful 
in ordering) , they follow the same pro- 
cedure. But probably only rarely do 
they go looking through an issue of a 
catalog just to expose themselves to 
what’s new. 

The catalogs pre-filed in Sweet’s are 
by and large superior to those found 
elsewhere—primarily because Sweet’s, 
by rule and by pressure, has taken the 
responsibility of lifting the ~ levels. 
Sweet’s has evolved a science of cata- 
loging, and the Sweet’s touch can be 
recognized throughout any of its cat- 
alogs. (Even if you don’t put your cat- 
alog in a collected file, you'll learn a 
lot about building a catalog by study- 
ing Sweet’s.) Furthermore, Sweet’s in- 
sists upon a minimum of four pages, 
thus reducing the chance of the prop- 
erty being cheapened by inserts which 
don’t give enough of the kind of in- 
formation the buyer wants. 

Sweet's lists six factors in successful 
catalog design: 

1. Identification. Does the front 
cover quickly identify the products 


and the manufacturer or vendor? 
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THE R.A LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL Co. 


CHEAT & Oreo uF 








| MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE UNE OF LATHES 












































“This is selling copy! 


2. Index. 


various products, are they easily 


If the catalog covers 


found? 

3. Organization. Is the catalog in 
clearly defined sections and visual 
units? 

4. Visual Flow. 
visually interesting? (Are its visual 


Is the catalog 


techniques, the use of pictures, col- 
or, charts, diagrams, symbols, etc., 
used in place of wordy texts?) 

5. Content. Is the information 
so developed that it promotes prod- 
ucts selection? 

6. Action. Does the catalog sug- 

gest the next buying step? 

Further in respect to content, Sweet’s 
says that catalogs should anticipate 
questions most likely to be asked re- 
garding product forms, characteristics, 
performance and use. They should con- 
tain more than brief allusions to these 
important subjects. They should make 


| Abel 


use of text, tables, illustrations and dia- 
grams to demonstrate them convinc- 
ingly. 

Now let’s look at what has happened 
in one of Sweet’s catalogs—the file of 
Mechanical Industries, which comes in 
two volumes (one for each of us Copy 
Chasers to lift)—to see if Sweet’s has 
succeeded in improving the stock. 

The “advertisers” (if Sweet’s will 
pardon our using a word they deplore) 
are mainly suppliers of heavy materials 
and equipment — Allis-Chalmers, 
Aluminum Company, Comm rcial 
Brass, American Rolling Mill, and 9 
on. 

%& Opening the first book at ran- 
dom, we encounter a 16-page insert by 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Com- 
pany. It has a rather flossy cover incof- 
porating a theater drape effect, but 
right in the middle of the page 's 42 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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IF YOU SELL 








the design engineer is a very important 
man in your life His specifying power con- 
trols a large volume of profitable business 
—multiple orders and repeat business. 


Behind the closed doors of the engineering 
department, the design engineer looks for 
new answers to his problems—whether he 
is designing a windshield wiper or redesign- 
ing an electric shovel. For current, up-to-date 
information and help he turns to MACHINE 








DESIGN. As the professional journal of de- 
sign engineers and the only one edited ex- 
clusively for machine designers, it is read 
by over 60,000 design engineers and execu- 
tives every month. 


Your advertising in MACHINE DESIGN 
reaches this concentrated market at the time 
when products are specified. For latest de- 
tails on the Machine Design market, write 
today for your copy of “Getting It Specified”. 


TYPICAL DESIGN PROBLEMS SOLVED BY MACHINE DESIGN READERS 











5 East 43rd Street 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


TIACHINE DESI 


PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING «+ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 








520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 90] 


The Copy Chasers 


“Index.” Page 2 lists and illustrates 
“Important Features of LeBlond 
Heavy-Duty Engine Lathes”—to con- 
vince the reader at the start that he'll 
get something extra if he specifies Le 
Blond. 

This is selling copy! First item is 
about the “three bearing spindle”— it 
“maintains eight times the rigidity of 
a two-bearing spindle. Reduces weight 
drag, cutting pressure and wear, saves 
time under hard gruelling service.” 
And so on. 

Apparently these features are com- 
mon to all the lathes that will be de- 
scribed. This is smart—because we are 
of the opinion that catalog copy should 
sell as well as inform—sell, that is, 
by high-lighting specific mechanical 
features, not by reviewing the history 
of the company or otherwise delaying 
the reader in his quest for parts. 

From there on, machines are cata- 
loged, class by class—tool room lathes, 
heavy-duty geared head engine lathes, 
etc. Each machine is given a big photo, 
brief general copy (including some 
such reference as “incorporate all the 


SGLGLING WIE HOPE APPLICATIONS 
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John P. Roebling's Sons Company 
Gallery 


important features shown on page 2”), 
descriptions of additional features per- 
tinent to the particular model, stand- 
ard equipment, extra equipment, spe- 
cifications and in some cases close-ups 
of certain parts. 

Page 16, logically, is devoted to a 
listing of ““Agents for Complete Line,” 
“Agents for Regal Lathes Only,” “In- 
ternational Representatives.” 

OK AS INSERTED. Catalog copy writ- 
ten by SIDNEY R. BEST, advertising 
manager, R. K. LeBLOND MaA- 
CHINE TOOL COMPANY, Cincin- 
nati, O. PERRY-BROWN, INC., 
Cincinnati, produced the catalogs. 

John P. Roebling’s Sons Company 
has a 12-pager on wire products, con- 
fusingly covered in red and yellow 
with blue inside. Only text on the 
cover lists the types of wire products— 
wire rope, wire rope fittings, strand, 
etc. The list runs down the outside of 
the page. ( See “Gallery.”’) 

This insert is loaded with copy. Atop 
pages 2 and 3 are listed various appli- 


Gallery 
Revere Copper & Brass 


ROCRLING WIRE ROPE APPLICATIONS 
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cations, with the proper product to 
use. The rest of the spread gives in- 
structions on how to “install rope 
properly” and “maintain rope proper- 
ly’—information not important to 
the buyer at the buying stage. Applica- 
tions and instructions continue onto 


page 3. 

Page 4 gives the various wire rope 
constructions available (with such un- 
necessary copy as “For most efficient 
and economical service, each wire rope 
is designed for specific operating condi- 
tions” —obviously ) , types of rope cores 
and a dissertation on “Proper Grade 
Means Wire Rope Economy.” 

Rest of the catalog is specification 
information, not too attractively ar- 
ranged. However, a worthy contribu- 
tion is a section on “How to Order.” 

Revere Copper & Brass has a 60- 
page catalog. With so much room to 
work in, it was probably decided that a 
couple of pages could be devoted to 
floss. 

Thus pages 2 and 3 offer a dis 
cussion of “The skill and experience 
145 years have built for Revere prod 
ucts,” including such deadly copy as— 

Modern mill equipment and _ rigid 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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BUILDS HEAVIER READER TRAFFIC 


Gives Undiluted Editorial Service to Men 
With Plant Operating Responsibilities 


* 5 Characteristics of 


this “Different” Edi- 
torial Concept. 


. BREADTH of editorial . . . 


covering a wide range of 
subjects vital to men--re- 
sponsible for plant opera- 
tions. 


. PERTINENCY of contents 


. everything pertains 
strictly to plant operating 
problems. 


. TIMELINESS of content... 


everything is geared to 
NOW ...to TODAY... 
not to vague futures or 
musty history. 


. BREVITY in writing . . . 


“long-windedness" is “ed- 
ited out" . . . so busy men 
can read quickly. 


5. ADEQUACY of information 


. every article gives all 
the essential information a 
man requires to determine 
further action. 


| PROVES ITSELF IN REMARKABLE READER RESPONSE 


. .- In food processing plants 
.  . In chemical processing plants 


You can't quickly "pigeon-hole" these "different'' magazines 
... they aren't "just like" any others... yet they are "'like" many. 


For example: they are “‘like"’ TIME or BUSINESS WEEK in that 
they tell their editorial stories briefly, tersely . . . 'long-winded- 
ness’ is ‘edited out" . . . so busy men can read quickly. 


They are "‘like" standard-type industrial magazines in editorial 
content . . . except that CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview 
and FOOD PROCESSING Preview deal only with plant operat- 
ing subjects . . . and, being brief, each issue carries many more 
idea-articles for men with plant operating responsibilities. 


They are “‘like'’ both standard-type and the so-called "equip- 
ment papers'’ in that they carry much editorial on new develop- 
ments in equipment. 


Those "5 Characteristics" in panel at left tell WHY these pub- 
lications are “different'’ in many other ways. 


And nine years of holding steadfastly to the fixed policy of 
“serving men with plant operating responsibilities" . . . not at- 
tempting to serve others . . . not being led astray by ‘the 
greener grass across the fence"... 


... this has brought an unusual INTENSITY of READERSHIP as 
the natural, the inevitable result of serving this specific group 
in a superior way. 


Thus CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview and FOOD PRO- 
CESSING Preview are the ONLY publications in these fields giv- 
ing exclusive editorial attention to “‘men with plant operating re- 
sponsibilities” . . . 


. . . logically therefore, you reach the largest group of “men 
with plant operating responsibilities'' through these publications. 
And these reading audiences are still growing . . . rapidly. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview ® FOOD PROCESSING Preview 
PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


737 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


New York Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles 
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CANEDY-OTTO MA FACTURING CO, 
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methods of control and inspection assure 
both excellence and uniformity of prod 
ucts Thus, 
and others——in specifying Revere metals 
are assured of products built to give 
satisfactory performance under severe con 
ditions products backed by more than 
a century of technical progress 
—and a group of 12 photos so small as 
to be meaningless. On page 3 is the 
index. (See “Gallery” on page 94.) 
Then we get down to business. The 
catalog is divided into six sections plus 
“condensed 


product designers, engineers 


a spread consisting of a 
catalog of products” (just a listing). 
The six sections are devoted to cop- 
pers, brasses, bronze alloys, nickel al- 
loys, manufactured forms, and weld- 
ing techniques. Each has a letter sym- 
bol. In the right-hand upper corner of 
each spread appears the index letter 
and word, thus: In the 
upper left-hand column or at the head 


“a. Copper.” 


of a column appears the particular ype 
of copper, such as “electrolytic cop- 
copper,” etc. 


Each section is introduced by a block 


per,” “‘silver-bearing 


of text discussing advantages, charac- 
teristics, uses, data and the like, and this 


is followed by charts, graphs, and list- 


wx 260 eer! 


Canedy-Otto Mfg. Company 
Gallery 


ing which are over our heads, but 
which we are sure contain the infor- 
mation the buyer wants to know. 

An uninhibited artist was let loose 
on Canedy-Otto Mfg. Company’s cat- 
alog. His center spread defies descrip- 
tion, but we'll accept the defy. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

Across the bottom is a Ben Day 
panel 11% inches high carrying the 
company name. At opposite edges red 
panels rise to trim inward at the top 
and join at the binding. The words 
“Radial Drill” are hand-lettered in 
reverse across the top, in such a posi- 
tion that several letters are lost in the 
binding. Photos of equipment are cut 
out of the side panels. 

Plumb in the center and also partly 
lost in the binding is a yellow-and- 
black cut-out halftone of the machine. 
Behind this is a series of concentric cir- 
cles, alternately white and red. 

Wherever there is room—and even 
where there isn’t—type appears, and 


Gallery 
Springfield Boiler Company 


it’s small type. Some of it runs 54 
inches wide, and some of it passes from 
a white background to red to white 
again to red again. Specification tables 
need better eyes than we have. 

Springfield Boiler Company (we're 
still picking at random) has a mean- 
ingless cover design with a motif of 
concentric circles expanding from a 
circular trademark. Page 2 is a mess 
of copy concerned with “Firsts Pio- 
neered by Springfield,” “A Single 
Aim” (“your job will get attention 
second to none’”’), ““An Enviable Repu- 
tation” (‘No one has ever questioned 
the quality of the Springfield product 
or the willingness of the makers to 
stand back of installations to the full- 
est degree. THERE IS A REASON, 
etc.””), and a listing of specialties. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Page 3 is a layout man’s nightmare 
of torn pieces of paper reporting “in- 
stallations that pay for themselves,” 
an unidentified installation photo, and 
a panel that screams “Clean 
Efficient . . . Dependable.” 

Page 4 is a big cutaway drawing 
of a typical unit. 

Page 5 has several thousand words 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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LARGE BUILDINGS — 


BIG MARKE 


FOR ALL PRODUCTS USED IN 


Aa PIPING + AIR CONDITIONING 
white HEATING - REFRIGERATION 


rable VENTILATING * AIR SANITATION 





we're 

nean- 

=9 Every Large Building requires mechanical equipment for one or 

_s more of the six functions listed above . . . hence represents a large- 
yo = volume market for Pipe and Fittings, Air Conditioning Units, 
- oad Boilers, Stokers, Oil Burners, Unit Heaters, Radiators, Convectors, 

single Fans, Blowers, Air Filters, Compressors, Condensers, Motors, 

m9 Belting, Pumps, Controls, Instruments, Insulators, etc. 

\epu- 

‘oned a Think of the aggregate quantity of such products required for instal- 

oduct lation in the nation’s Large Buildings—the industrial plants, office 
rs to g | buildings, hospitals, hotels, stores, schools, theaters, institutions, gov- 
full- ! ernment buildings, multi-dwelling projects ... not only in NEW 
SON, construction but also in extensive REMODELING of existing build- 


. (See ings. 


And remember—HEATING AND VENTILATING reaches the men who design 
such systems, who specify the required equipment by brand name, buy it, install and 
maintain it. They are: Engineers in architectural-engineering firms, in contracting 
aia ' establishments, in industrial plants, commercial buildings, institutions, etc—also the 
ives, design engineers with original equipment manufacturers who buy unit mechanisms 
j and component parts which they re-sell as an integral part of their own product. 


», and 

From widely diversified industries and building fields, HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING gathers these important planners, specifiers and installers into one compact 
audience . . . wins their interested readership month after month with a well-balanced 
program of practical, usable editorial material built around their needs ... and 
enables you to effectively and economically reach them with your product story. 


[mare 
“in- 


wing 


\ ords 


Write for facts and figures. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


148 Lafayette Street New York 13, N. Y. 





Cold Water Piping in _ Industrial 


TYPICAL ARTICLES 
Plants (4 parts) 


SLANTED TO THE NEEDS 
OF ENGINEERS WH 
SPECIFY EQUIPMEN 


*Air Conditioning Department Stores 
*Selection of Medium Size Motors 
How to Heat Lobbies 


Motors and Drives for Fans and 
Blowers 


FOR 
LARGE BUILDINGS 
* Asterisks indicate 


full-length Reference 
Sections 
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Quick Solution of Piping Dimensions 

Recirculating Spray Booth Exhaust 

Refrigeration for Textile Mill Air Con- 
ditioning 

Minor Changes End School Room 
Complaints 


Lubricants for Refrigerator Compres- 
sors 


*Piping Unit Heaters and Steam Main 
Drips 


Ultraviolet for Air Sanitation 

Does Night Shutoff of Heating Pay? 

*Pumps for Viscous Fluids 

*Coil Selection for Air Conditioning 
Units 

Pipe Sizing Charts for Hot Water 
Systems 

Reducing Condensate Temperature in 
Process Heating 

Snow Melting Systems for Driveways 

Industrial Unit Ventilators 
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which we refuse to read on “charac 


teristics”—doubtless the most valu- 
able page in the catalog, but we’re sore 
by now. 

Page 6 shows six views of manu- 
facturing. 

Page reveals certain “quality 
features.” 

Page 8 gives test reports on four dif- 
ferent installations—apparently pretty 
interesting. 

Page 9, headed “Facts You Should 
About 


a several-million-word lec- 


Know Steam Generating 
Units,” is 
ture on how the various people in- 
should run 


volved in an installation 


their business. For example, under “A 
Word to Management,” says— 

The man responsible for the operation 
ot the boiler plant should be the deciding 
factor in any question involving the type 
or make of boiler to be used 

Pages 10 and 11 bring us at last 
tu “Ratings, Dimensions, Firing.” 

Page 12 returns us to what a won- 
derful company Springfield Boiler is. 

Since picking at random has been so 
little profitable, let’s just look at some 
good ones. 

After Springfield Boiler Company, 


Abrasive Machine Tool Company is 


a relief—simple, brief, factual. Even 
the inevitable foreword is stomachable: 

Abrasive Machinery Tool Company was 
1916 sound ideas for 
the manufacture of surface grinding ma 


founded in with 
chines capable of producing unusually ac 


curate, smooth, flat surfaces 
One 
bed of the machine a one piece casting, 


I ribbed to 


heavily 
rigid foundation which must be a basis of 


such idea was that of having the 


give the machine the 
| 
all accurate grinding 

An ther 
the unit system of 


that of 


construction which per 


important idea was 


mits easy access to parts tor adjustment 


or repail 


rortworo 


ABRASIVE 





grinding machinery 


and grinding wheels 


Recommended uses, features, specifi- 
cations, big picture—that’s the for- 
mula for the description of each ma- 
chine. Attachments are collected on 
the back cover. (See “Gallery.’’) 

Gallery 


Abrasive Machine lool Company 





oo 


‘Smee 


makes use of horizontal and verticals . . 


SURFA E 
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representatives 





WBridgeport Safety Emery Wheel 


Company makes use of horizontals 


and verticals. Cover bears the index, 
and little symbols are repeated in 
page corners. 

All pages are yellow, with the colo 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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AUGUST—WOOL FLOW CHART — An- 
other textile publishing lend mark 
which gave to the woolen and wor- 
sted divisions their own concise flow 


wa TEXTILE WORLD'S 


— Fwootk 


FLOW CHART 










Basle Fair fs Focus fo 
r 


New § WISS 


eee 


om Or hone 
“heen me ~ 





JUNE—BASLE FAIR IS FOCUS FOR NEW nee SEPTCMBER—The revised SYNTHETICS 
SWISS MACHINERY —An on-the-spot, a . a FIBER TABLE—Over 14,000 reprints of 
exclusive report to the industry about . — previous edition sold to date. Also 
De A included in September: MOTHER 
ery developments on the continent eens to ~ 4 INDIA {iS REARING A MODERN TEX- 
» - TILE INDUSTRY — Another TW exclu- 
sive to management on the action- 
provoking opportunities for American 
capitol! in the land which Britein has 

given back to the Indians. 





JULY—NEW DYE TECHNIQUE SHOWS 


“MATURITY” OF COTTON— Introduced f a T 
its readers to a simplified and revolu- A : “Fee HE i¢s 
Conti 


tionary “echnique tor pre-determining 


the monufacturing chorocteristics of $ ~ 
cotton. ; tinue Growth 








Each month, as regularly as your light bill comes round, 





TextTiLE Wor.p brings to its readers. . . 








... In addition to the rock-solid production know-how which mill men 


use to pump profits into their production lay-outs... 


... Special features of industry-wide interest which consistently 





score “‘firsts,” “scoops,” and “‘new highs” in textile publishing. 












Shown here is this year’s quality output. 


rt 1 
heel 


ial Mill management knows that each of these special articles is Must Reapinc! 


dex, (Extra copies by the thousands are ordered for use throughout their organizations. ) 


in 


Here, then, is another strong guarantee of that intensive readership which makes 


olor 


TextTiLE Wor cp so ideal an advertising medium for those manufacturers who wish 


to be sure that their textile message goes to the men they are anxious to reach, 


Rates? 


TEXTILE WORLD 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION " 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 








ABC*ABP 
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mortised for the title (type of ma- 






chine) in upper right, a big cut-out 
halftone of the machine, and vertical 
rules relieving the tubular material 


-. eS 
grinding 7 


SRO ACHING 


which always runs down the outer 
edge. 

In some cases an entire spread is 
devoted to a machine, in others only a 
half-page, but the same general format 
is observed. 

OK AS INSERTED. BRIDGEPORT 
SAFETY EMERY WHEEL COM- 
PANY created the design for the cat- 
alog, and NORMAN JERVIS, con- 


sultant for Sweet’s, wrote the copy. 











Baush Machine Tool Company’s cat- 
P P ' Cimcinnads 
alog follows the geometrical pattern I we. 0-8 venmicas a 


recommended by Swee?’s. Color is 
used to facilitate reading, not to scare 
the reader. Left-hand pages carry 
type on white, right-hand pages big 
cuts in black cut out of blue. Heavy 
black rules separate information by 
machines. Headings are in reverse on 
blue rectangles. (See “Gallery.” ) 

Consistency in format is helpful, 
and the layout is simple, not monot 
onous. 

¥& Cincinnati Milling Machine Com 
pany’s 42-pager is introduced with a 
“Quick Index” that looks good. Each 
machine has a spread devoted to it. 


At the left: photo and general copy; at 





the right: a blue panel of highlights 





(spindle speeds, feeds, operation, 








changes, controls), table of specifica “. . . a ‘quick index’ that looks good.” 

tions, and a column of features in a simple formula. Left-hand page ities and dimensions referring +0 

closeup and caption. uses a photo and brief general copy; diagram. (See “Gallery” on page 108.) % 
OK AS INSERTED. Credit goes to H. right-hand page has a diagram of ma- In the Bryant Chucking Grinder 

J. DODS, CINCINNATI MILLING chine with symbols and table of capac- Company insert, each right-hand page 

MACHINE COMPANY, Cincinnati. carries a black reverse panel upper “s 

©. Sweet’s did the layout. Gallery right saying “Brvant Grinders” and 4 Mi 
Cincinnati Planer Company employs Baush Machine Tool Company (Continued on Page 108 
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McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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similar panel lower right saying “Bry- 
ant Chiseling Grinder Company.” We 
found ourselves fingering the lower 
right edge as we turned pages, and 
this device looked good to us. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Warner & Swasey company format 


is easy to work with. General index 


oa 


- 


. 





machine tools F 
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Slectee Cy . 
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CINCINNATI (eee 
JLT I PEN SIDE PLANE 





label at upper right of spread, broken- 
down index label at upper right. Big 
cut of machine and general copy at 
left, features illustrated in the middle, 
specifications in column at right. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 
¥%& Van 


beautiful catalog. 


Norman Company has a 


Four types of mill- 


ing machines are given, one section for 


Gallery 


SPECIFICATIONS 


ae. Pow 


Cincinnati Planer Company 


ie 





PECIHOC ATION SERIES 


MACHINE we 





sents TZ. rernsaatae' 





Warner & Swasey Company 





each. Each section is introduced by 
a spread which starts at the left with 
a column of copy on “important ad- 
vantages” and “‘special features,” lead- 
ing into three groups of cuts and 
captions headed by “Versatility,” “Re- 
duction of Work Set-Ups” and 
“Adaptability.” Copy here is quick 


and sound. For example: 


Angular Milling. Here a V is being 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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Marketing Surveys Compiled 


QUICKLY, ACCURATELY 


by IBM Service Bureaus 
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Marketing Researchers seeking accurate, up-to-the- 
minute facts on which to base decisions, need not be 
restricted by manual compilation methods. IBM 
Service Bureaus, conveniently located in principal 
cities, can provide accurate, comprehensive reports of 
field surveys—quickly. 


IBM Service Bureaus have recently produced re- 
ports on surveys covering such subjects as Advertising 
Effectiveness, Consumer Preference, 
Distribution, Circulation, Housing, Traffic, Radio, 
Public Opinion, Wages and Personnel. 


Buying Power, 


We invite you to call the IBM office nearest you 
for full information about this dependable service 
for virtually every compilation of Marketing Research. 


AND SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS...PROOF MACHINES... 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 





ANONYMOUS FACTS OF LIFE 





ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


rn ernational Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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milled. Note that only the position of the 
cutterhead has been changed; workpiece 
is still in original position. 

At the far right there is a brief 
general description of standard and 
special models, and an individual index 
of the catalog section on this one par- 
ticular type of milling machine. Each 
succeeding spread gives complete de- 
tails and specification data on those 
models. 

Then you get to another type of 
milling machine and the pattern re- 
peats. In each case the introductory 
spread has a white background with 
the catalog spreads green. 

OK AS INSERTED. Credit goes to 
J. S. LaTUCKY, account executive, 
SUTHERLAND - ABBOTT, Boston, 
Mass. 

Vickers catalog departs from the 
rather static but “convenient-to-find- 
things-in” layouts of others we have 
described, but without getting messy 
Slight 
angles and ragged-edge panels and fre- 


and without sacrificing order. 


quent use of reverse cuts make an in- 
teresting catalog. Pages 2 and 3 are 
given over to “Important Advan- 
These are expressed in snappy 
owner-benefit little 
drawings and short, selling copy. Un- 
and a cut of 


tages.” 
headlines, nice 
der “Longer Tool Life” 
an idle tool crib: 

Greater tool efficiency can be secured 
from many machines . . . Vickers Hydro- 
motive Controls provide the exactly cor 
rect speeds and feeds because (1) feed 
rates are infinitely variable; (2) excep- 
tionally accurate adjustment is possible by 
simply turning a dial; (3) set speeds and 
feeds are maintained regardless of varia 
tions in work resistance. 

On the following pages, various types 
of Vickers equipment are described. 

However, in all cases it gas neces 


sary to append a reference to some 


VAN HORMAM COMPANY 
ermine + MAReACHUBETTS 


RM AEE 














other bulletin “for complete informa- 
tion” covering model numbers and 
specifications. And the last page is 
the almost inevitable picture of the 
plant. 


Gallery 


Vickers, Inc. 


VICKERS HMYDROMOTIVE 


... @ beautiful catalog... 


¥%Linde Air Products Company has 
an arty cover on its eight-page insert, 
but you can’t miss the fact that the 
subject is welding. 
Running down the side of page 2 
is a column of copy telling what's 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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with a new yardstick to help 
measure the Metalworking Market 


‘Ze help you with your advertising and sales planning, STEEL has just com- 


pleted an industry-wide market study based on the government’s new system 
of Standard Industrial Classification. Ask the man from STEEL to show you 
“A NEW YARDSTICK TO MEASURE THE METALWORKING MARKET.” 


Why This New Standard Industrial 


Classification System? 

It has been issued by the government in order to 
standardize all industrial statistics, and to make 
marketing information from all sources uniform and 
comparable. Eventually, most market information 
will be made available on this basis. 


Can STEEL Give You Up-To-Date 

Market Data on Metalworking Now? 
Always the leader with latest metalworking devel- 
opments, STEEL is ready now to give you the most 
complete and up-to-date market information. It was 
gathered through a penetrating census of over 
30,000 metalworking plants. 


When Will the Government Issue 


Census Statistics on This New Basis? 
The next Census of Manufactures will be based on 
this Standard Industrial Classification but will not 
be available for nearly a year. 


What Can STEEL Tell You About 


Your Metalworking Market? 

More than ever before. STEEL’s “New Yardstick” 
will help you determine your sales potential in 
metalworking’s 55 billion dollar market. It goes 
deeper into your market—with a finer breakdown 
than ever before. It will help you measure your 
sales possibilities in many ways: by products made 
—by operations performed—by size of plant and 
geographical location. 


Ask the man from 4 TEEL to show you''A New Yardstick to Measure the Metalworking Market.” 





A ‘NTON PUBLICATION 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PEN"ON BUILDING 


CLE ELAND 13. OHIO 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110] 


The Copy Chasers 


good about oxy-acetylene welding in 
general and Linde’s Unionmult auto- 
motive welding process in particular. 
The column concludes: 

Shown on the following pages are some 

the metal-working methods that the 
Linde organization has helped to make 
ivailable and some of the ways in which 
Linde helps customers to use these meth 
ods effectively 

The information is presented in an 


interesting manner. Six 24% by 2%- 


inch cuts per page show different types 
of welding, and for the captions under- 
neath, someone has taken the trouble 
to fit the wordage squarely into uni- 
form 2'% by 1-inch copy blocks. That 
leaves plenty of white space, and it’s 
easy to pick out what you want to 
read from such headings as 

Portable Machine-Cutting 

Stationary Machine-Cutting 

Stock-Cutting 

Bar and Billet cut-off 
Copy is quick and direct. Under 
“hand-deseaming” 

Where mechanized oxy-acetylene condi 
tioning of steel is not feasible, or where 
conditioning s a secondarv operation, de 
seaming with manually operated OX 
WELD blowpipes is a quick, ec 
ind effective method for removing surface 
defects from steel bars, slabs and billets 

This sort of information goes on 


ym ymical, 


through page 5. Then pages 6 and 7 
ire divided between “How Linde Helps 
Assure Effective Methods,” and “For 
the Full Success of Oxy-Acetylene 
Operations Oxweld Apparatus 
ind Supplies.” For the former: six 
cuts and captions on essential mate- 
ials, service operations, field engineers, 
process literature, modern pictures and 
process development. 

So far, you see—no true cataloging 
of equipment. But the lower half 
of this spread indicates the catalog 
the reader should send for. Blowpipes 
ire in Catalog Section 1, Regulators 
in Catalog Section 2, and so on. 

Not a real cataloging job, but it 
it least gets the buyer headed in the 
right direction. Again the list of 
othces occupies the back cover. 

OK AS INSERTED. LINDI AIR 
PRODUCTS COMPANY reports that 
credit for its catalog goes to the group 
efforts of its general publicity depart 


ment staff 


‘TSN’ Opens Detroit Office 
Transportation Supply Ne ‘ 


PRODUCTION 


INSTRUCTION 
MAINTENANCE 
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. an arty cover ... but you can’t miss the fact that the subject is welding .. . 


[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 | 


Behind the Ground Glass 
forged steel for a rugged service. A 
wash drawing or highly retouched pic- 
ture could never convey the strength 
The objec- 


tive, then, was to provide valve buy- 


built into these valves. 


ers with a true and complete visual- 
The pic- 


ture must replace showing the actual 


ization of this valve series. 


valve which is impractical to carry 
because of its size and weight limita- 
tions. 

To reach this objective, two valves 
were used since there is a difference 
of design in different sizes. Between 
the two valves bonnet construction is 
shown from both side and front views, 
the characteristics and texture of steel 
drop forgings are clearly seen, and the 
lighting is such that all contours are 
definite. Showing of this photograph 
leaves no doubt that it adequately 


presents and sells this valve series to 
Such a picture is not just a 
It is the result of 


a buyer. 
eommercial shot. 
careful ground glass study. 

Figures 1, 2, 4, and 5 on pages 36 
and 37 
in each of which a complete story 1s 
told. A 


meticulously pictured stories, show- 


are typical industrial pictures 
continuous flow of such 


ing how quality, precision machining, 
exploratory research, etc., all combine 
to produce a product of the high 
quality, are furnished to all Edw 
The possibilities 


increasing sales through pictures 


representatives. 


unlimited, but it is the thought 
study behind the ground glass ' 
produces the pictures that make 


want to buy. 


Raybestos-Manhattan Promotes Gow 
David E. Gow, former branch mar f 


has been appointed packing sales mat 


+ 


f Asbestos Products Division of 
bestos-Manhattan, Manheim, Pa 
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You can pick up your telephone receiver today 
and talk to almost anybody, anywhere. This 
miracle of voice communication is due in part to 
the efficiency of Western Electric, supply unit of 
the Bell System since 1882, and manufacturer of 
43,000 varieties of telephone apparatus. 

We feel that Western Electric does a bang-up 
job of advertising, too. The company has been a 
consistent Business Week advertiser almost from 
the day the first issue rolled off the press... 19 
years to be exact. 

Why Advertisers Select BW 
The reason is that Western Electric knows a good 
advertising buy. A good buy because Business 


Week’s reading audience is a highly concentrated 


group of Management-Men .. . executives who 
are the leaders in American business and indus- 
try. Advertisers get a minimum of waste circula- 


tion in Business Week. 


BW Leads...3 tol! 


Many other advertisers feel as Western Electric 
does about the value of Business Week as an 
advertising medium. This is proved by figures for 
the first six months of 1947. During this period, 
Manufacturers’ Materials 
THREE 


in the classification 
and Supplies, Business Week carried 
TIMES more pages of advertising than the aver- 
age of the six other leading general business and 


newsweekly magazines. 


W IEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A MANAGEMENT-MAN ... WELL INFORMED 


* Based on Publishers Information Bureau analysis. 





GUESTS OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK—(Left to right) A. F. Clark, Kip Howe, J. C. Doughty Jr., 
and Arthur Dix of Conover-Mast Corporation; Carl Harrington, Ma- 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


Editorial Competition 


tered individual features or complete 
issues. 

§. For the best original published 
research. The judges considered both 
editorial research serving the publica- 
tion’s readers, and market research 
published in editorial pages. Judges 
paid special attention to the usefulness 
of the research to the field served by 
each publication; to the techniques 
employed; and to the method of pres- 
Winners of First Awards 
copper 
mounted on bleached walnut panels. 
Winners of Awards of Merit received 


entation. 


received enameled plaques 


framed parchment certificates. 

The awards were made to editors at 
dinners of the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association and the Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association of New 
York. Several editors traveled more 
than 1,000 
awards. 


miles to receive their 


Although some publications pre- 
sented their editorial entries and evi- 
dence of reader response in elaborate 
format, the judges considered only the 
content of the features and supporting 
material. A large share of the first 
awards and awards of merit went to 
editors who submitted nothing more 
than copies of their publications, typed 
entry blanks and photostats of reader 
mail. 

Judges were selected from the ranks 
of sales and advertising executives, 
merchandisers and professional men on 
the basis of their qualifications to ap- 
praise the publications’ service to read- 
ers. Each of the three judging teams 
was assisted by editors of business pa- 
pers not being judged in that section 
of the competition. 

The judges were: 

INDUSTRIAL Group: E., V. Creagh, 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, American Chain & Cable Com- 
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pany, Bridgeport, Conn.; Carlton K. 
Spier, vice-president and director, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York; Walter Dorwin Teague, indus- 
trial designer, New York; L. Rohe 
Walter, director of public relations, 
The Flintkote Company, New York; 
B. M. Walberg, account executive, The 
Cramer-Crasselt Company, Milwau- 
kee; and Harold A. Wilt, business pa- 
per space buyer, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York. Secretary to 
the industrial judging group was Jack 
Ghene, Haire Publishing Company, 
New York. 

MERCHANDISING Alfons 
Bach, Alfons Bach Associates, indus- 
trial and packaging designers, New 
York; Joseph P. Hardie, vice-president 
in charge of marketing, Bristol-Myers 
Company, New York; S. A. Pennock, 
account executive, G. M. Basford 
Company, New York; and Lawrence 
Valenstein, president, Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. Secretary 
to the merchandising group was 
Thomas Creighton, editor, Progressive 
Architecture, New York. 

Crass Group: Douglas Wakefield 
Coutlee, director of advertising, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N. J.; James Dorsey, 
director of education, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford; E. 
M. Fleischmann, vice-president, David 
A. Schulte stores, and writer on res- 
taurant and hotel management, New 
York; and Hal Pereira, architect, mo- 
tion picture art director, and member 
of the executive staff of Paramount 
Pictures, New York. Secretary to this 
group was Burnham Finney, editor, 
American Machinist, New York. 


GROUP: 


distributive 


Wiley Joins Correspondence Agency 

Blaine G. Wiley, former promotion 
manager of Factory Management & Main 
tenance, Engineering © Mining Journal 
and Coal Age, has resigned from Mce- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company to join 
R. H. Morris Associates, New York pub 


lic relations correspondence consultants 


chinery & Factory; Ivan A. Given, Coal Age; Bill Payne, Engineering 
News Record; Ben Kaufman, Hollywood Reporter; and Joe Mehr, 
Aviation Maintenance & Operation. 


IM presented 44 awards. 


Short Cut 


with Fanfare 


By W. S. KIRKLAND 
Vice-President, 
McCandless Agency, 
Chicago. 


YEAR ago a “client” of mine 

walked into my office, fixed an 
impish grin across his face and said, 
“Bill, I’ve done something that’s go- 
ing to make you mad.” 

I could see Big Business Man writ- 
ten all over him. The grin, the smile 
of a small boy on his way to the cir- 
cus, told me what he had done. But 
oh, what a stomach-ache a circus can 
produce! 

“Have you made up all your sched- 
ules and signed all the commitments?” 
I asked. That wiped off the grin. He 
nodded his head, and I said, “Okay, 
Pete, I’ll see you here in eight or nine 
months. Come in when you're ready, 
but don’t wait “til the year is out. 
We’re going to need time to make 
some repairs.” 

But try to preach to a circus-bound 
kid! He laughed and walked out of 
my office on a cloud. 

Yesterday—just about one year late, 
he was back on my doorstep. He still 
had the cloud with him, but now his 
feet were sticking out the bottom. 

Eighteen months ago Pete had 4 
good product and the money and 1 uith 
to promote it. Today he has the pri 
uct, as good as ever. His money, | 
ever, is gone. His faith in his 
uct and in himself has been dil 

I worked with Pete on produc 
distribution, incorporation, pack: 
and many other problems right 
the day. he walked into my office 
his gleeful confession. The glam 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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METALWORKING... 






Winner of more Industrial Marketing Awards than 
any other magazine serving the field, MATERIALS & 
METHODS (published by Reinhold) this year receives 
highest honors for the best format among all industrial 








publications. Other awards received in recent years 






were for the best published research, the best series 






of articles, the best single article, etc. Such examples 






of good editorial content have made for consisten<y 








in winning awards — and getting advertising results. 









CHEMICAL PROCESS... 






Published by the American Chemical Society and rep- 
resented in advertising matters by Reinhold, INDUS- 
TRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY wins 1947's 
top award for the best single issue .. . the May issue 
on industrial wastes. Thus 1& EC matches the record 
of CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING NEWS (also pub- 
lished by the American Chemical Society and repre- 
sented by Reinhold) — last year’s top winner for the 













best series of articles published during the year. 









PROGRESSIV 
AARCHITECTUR 






BUILDING... 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE (published by Reinhold) 
receives the 1947 honorable mention cward for the 









best single issue... the Building Products Reference 






Annual which will be published again next January. 






It carries an analysis of available manufacturers’ prod- 






ucts, divided into 6 sections, which are discussed by 






an expert in each field in terms of design possibilities 









for the coming year based on available products... 





together with estimates of future construction trends. LIANUARY 









PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANC'STO 













Also Publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog and Metal Industries Catalog. 
Advertising Management for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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‘. EWSPAPER reporters and edi- 

tors who move into the field 
of company publications must forget 
some of the first rules of journalistic 
writing,” is what the story in the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers News 
Bulletin said. 

Perhaps what the writer actually 
meant was that the professionally 
trained editor and writer entering the 
industrial field must learn some things 
new and different to him. But from 
my own experience, I would say that 
no professionally trained company 
publication editor or writer ever should 
forget anything he learned working 
in the public prints. 

Experience teaches that company 
publication editors preferably should 
be qualified by at least some actual 
working newspaper or magazine ex- 
perience, and moreover, I'll add that 
they should be hardy salesmen of the 
creeds of operation they have thus ac- 
quired, as should company publica- 
tion editors who have qualified them- 
selves by study and industrial writing 
experience. 

Surveys 51 Publications 

[ felt so before reading that ANA 
News Bulletin (June 26, 1946), and 
I still feel so after making a personal 
survey of typical company publica- 
tions. A total of 51, scooped indis- 
criminately from a carton of ex- 


changes, provided survey material. 


The publications fell into three 
groups, classified according to appear- 
ance and organization of the material, 
smoothness of the story leads, with a 
quick glance at the mastheads to learn 


the purpose of each where given. 
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The Industrial Editor 


Should Be 


a Salesman Too 


Fifteen publications got into Group 
I. Twenty-three landed in Group II, 
and 13 in Group Ill. To com- 
pensate for possible snap judgments, 
the publications then were regraded. 
A fourth classification was found nec- 
essary. The final box score: 12 in 
Group I (superior); 21 in Group II 
(good); 10 in Group III (acceptable), 
and 8 in Group IV (substandard). 

Well, I wasn’t too surprised to find 
that some of the country’s largest in- 
dustries were the publishers of Group 
I publications. They have the money 
to spend, realize the value of the com- 
pany publication, and they get not 
only the best ir. mechanical reproduc- 
tion, but also highly qualified editorial 
talent, as would be expected. 


11 Publications Use Letterpress 

Eight of these Group I publications 
are issued in magazine format. Three 
adopt the tabloid newspaper tech- 
niques. One combines features of both, 
and does it quite well. Eleven Group 
[ publications are printed by letter- 
press and one by offset. 

At the opposite end of the scale is 
Group IV, consisting of five publica- 
tions printed by offset and three by 
letterpress. Three use typewriter as 
a company medium. 

[ suppose the stock answer would 
be given in defense of Group IV— 
that the publishing companies couldn’t 
afford anything better. This I doubt. 
It seems to me that the results might 
better be said to represent the limit of 
what they are willing to spend under 
existing conditions. 

Granted that a publication looking 
as if the publishing company had 


By R. W. MULCAHY 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland. 


blown in a bale of money on it might 
sometimes negate its purpose, I think 
that even an inexpensive job can be 
well planned, well written and well 
edited. It is unjustifiable to handicap 
any publication, whatever its purpose, 
with a cluttered, ill-organized and 
non-functional format, or with news 
stories that are dull and repetitious. 
If the job is worth doing at all, it’s 
worth doing well. 


Appearance Comes First 

Possibly exception will be taken to 
my standard of grading the publica- 
tions surveyed, particularly since I put 
appearance first. But let me ask, is 
there anything awkward about the 
successful metropolitan newspaper’s 
appearance? 

And what successful metropolitan 
newspaper is so poorly organized the 
regular reader never knows where to 
look for his favorite features? On the 
contrary, the metropolitan newspaper 
strives to make it as easy as possible 
for the reader to absorb as much as 
possible and as easily as possible. It 
tries to make its readers habitual 
readers by developing in them certain 
reading habits which assure them max- 
imum satisfaction. You can see how 
newspapers are planned by the way 
readers handle them in the bus, the 
trolley or subway. 

Simplicity and directness are not 
easily achieved, but they must be the 
goal of every industrial editor as they 
are the goal of cvery other editor who 
courts success. 

I’m sure the editors of my Group 
IV publications could get better *¢ 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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Over 73% of Newsweek 
readers are in business and 
industry. You can reach 
this concentration of 
‘**men whoget thingsdone”’ 
at the lowest cost per 
thousand of any weekly or 
general monthly! 


. . » OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


His door may not say ‘‘V-P in Charge of Sales.’’ But yet he’s 


top man to you when the time comes to nail down a sale. 


Who is he? He exists throughout American Business. You 
will find him practically anywhere in a company—and his 
title may be anything. But more important is the fact that 
he knows his company’s methods, policies and aims... and 
he knows his industry. In a word, he possesses authoritative 


leadership—the quality that gets things done. 


Because his interests are so mature and widespread, he de- 
rives particular satisfaction from reading Newsweex.* We are 
prepared to show you the advantages of arranging a face-to- 


face meeting between this hidden influence and your story. 


Newsweek 


Selb the Top 700,000 


WHEREVER MEN OF MEANS AND INFLUENCE CONGREGATE... NEWSWEEK IS IN THE PICTURE 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


Hiring Salesmen 


of hiring to do, will work out a simple 
preliminary exploratory interview, 
which will enable him to screen out 
the obvious misfits in half a dozen 
minutes without wasting his own time 
or insulting the applicant. 

After this evaluation of the appli- 
cation blank or personal history rec- 
ord, he will have available a_ well- 
planned analytical interview, in which 
he extracts further facts about the 
applicant’s home life, school experi- 
ence, economic situation, future aims 
and ambitions, and a great body of 
facts which will add to his store of 
information about the applicant and 
provide him with confirmation—or 
otherwise—on important points in the 
application. 

After the applicant has passed the 
preliminary interview, has filled out 
the application blank, had it evaluated, 
passed the hurdle of the patterned 
analytical interview—he is then ready 
to have the battery of psychological 
When the test 
report is received back from the psy- 
chologist, it should be read carefully, 


tests administered. 


its recommendations considered, and 
then it should be added to the other 
evidence of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions—or lack of them—for the job. 
My associates and I do not believe that 
any applicant should be hired on the 
strength of the psychologist’s recom- 
mendations alone. I say that despite 
the fact that we are in the testing 
business. 

Finally, there are certain steps which 
we call secondary aids, although we do 
not regard them an unimportant or as 
steps to be omitted. For example, we 
regard contact with an applicant’s 
former employers as of the first im- 
portance—so important, in fact, that 
we recommend that the sales manager 
or his assistant call in person to see 
the former employers where possible, 
and where this is not feasible, we sug- 
gest that they be telephoned, even at 
the cost of a long distance call, if need 
be. Nowadays, the only safe way to 
get an honest opinion from a previous 
employer is through personal contact. 
And when you make it, always ask: 
“If you had an opening, would you 
re-hire this man?” No matter what 
the ex-employer’s reply, ask “Why?” 
This inquiry often brings more in- 
formation than all others. 

Certainly, if you wish to learn of 
the applicant’s personal and family 
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habits, his bill-paying habits and his 
standing in his own community, the 
outside character and credit report is 
the best source of such information. 
Our clients have avoided hiring ex- 
convicts on several occasions by the 
I do not insist 
that you should never give an ex-con- 


use of these reports. 


vict a chance, but I do insist that if 
you wish to do so, you should do it 
with the facts in mind and with your 
eyes open. 

With ever-increasing legal responsi- 
bility on the part of the employer for 
an employe’s illness and injuries, it is 
essential that you have a report on a 
man’s physical condition before he 
takes up his work for you. Otherwise, 
you may be innocently acquiring a 
legal liability, not the healthy, hard- 
driving salesman you need. 

MISTAKE NO. 5. Hiring an ap- 
plicant (once again in a hurry) 
on the basis of one outstand- 
ingly favorable factor, without 
considering his whole picture. 

Sales managers are widely guilty of 
hiring men on the basis, not of their 
over-all pattern, but rather on the 
basis of a single outstanding charac- 
teristic. 

For example: An applicant will 
have outstanding experiences in a 
similar line, or with a competitor who 
is highly successful. Without weigh- 
ing up the other factors, without 
checking with the previous employer 
—the man is hired. His weaknesses, 
which are many—so many, in fact, 
that they caused him to be fired in 
his last job—are overlooked. 

We are all guilty of picking a 
would-be winner who turns out to be 
a flop—all because we liked one aspect 
of his application—and didn’t trouble 
to do the sensible thing—hire him only 
on a careful consideration of the whole 
pattern of his attributes and weak- 
nesses. 

MISTAKE NO. 6. Trying to 
judge in the interview certain 
facts which cannot be discov- 
ered without outside investiga- 
tion. 

Almost every interviewer will seek 
to decide from an interview whether 
an applicant is honest, industrious and 
loyal. Yet, these are abstract qual- 
ities which cannot be discovered in an 
interview. Conferring with former 
employers, checking on the character 
and credit report, these are the only 
dependable information 
concerning these qualifications. A sea- 


sources of 


soned interviewer knows what facts he 





can legitimately expect to get from 
each stage of the examination pro- 
cedure, and he doesn’t try to make 
any stage carry the just burden of 
any other. 


MISTAKE NO. 7. The sales man- 
ager is so busy selling the job 
and the company to the appli- 
cant, that he leaves insufficient 
time for the applicant to ex- 
pose the facts about himself. 

Almost all sales managers make this 
mistake of over-selling the job, and 
the applicant often misinterprets nor- 
mal sales enthusiasm as an indication 
of the interviewer's excessive eager- 
ness to hire him—and him alone—for 


the job. This changes his attitude, 
sometimes even makes him cagey 
about accepting the offer. But if you 


make the applicant get on his mettle 
and tell about himself, you end up 
with more facts and a better interview. 
MISTAKE NO. 8. Many sales 
managers make the mistake of 
trying to hire men who are too 
intelligent, too ambitious, too 
big potential earners—in other 
words, too good for the job they 
have available. 
It is universally assumed that when a 
company has an extraordinary high 
rate of turnover, they have not been 
hiring good enough men. In many 
cases, the exact opposite is true—they 
have been hiring men that are too good. 
Not every sales job calls for the high- 
est mental ability, the greatest drive 
and ambition, or men who are among 
the highest potential earners. If the 
man hired is mentally so able that the 
job will not challenge him, he is not 
If there is not early 
promotion for the overly-ambitious, he 
is likely to look elsewhere much too 
soon. If an applicant’s potential earn- 
ing power is obviously much greater 
than the maximum earning power of 
the job in the hands of an able man, 
then it is a mistake to hire him. He 
will soon discover the deficiency in 
opportunity and pull out—thus add- 


likely to remain. 


ing one more man to the already too- 
high turnover. 

In conclusion, let me sum up by 
saying that the sales manager who 
wishes to avoid these eight common 
mistakes in hiring can do so by fol- 
lowing these simple steps: 

1.Get a pool of applicants large 

enough to contain one or more 
good men. 

2.Have a hiring blueprint and 

specifications which define 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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Selling Efforts Where 
The Selling is Best! 


It's not very profitable to sell refrigerators to Eskimos. Neither is it 
good sales strategy to try to sell metalworking equipment to shops 
that do very little buying: job shops, repair departments of non-metal- 
working plants, one-man tool and die shops, the “fringe” of the indus- 
try in general. The place to sell metalworking equipment most profit- 
ably—as any sales manager knows—is to the plants which are the 
volume producers of metal products, and consequently the volume 
buyers of metalworking equipment, accessories, tools and materials. 


Obviously, if a publication reaches the buying influences in plants 
like these—reaches all the men with buying authority in every plant 
which makes purchases in volume—it is doing a far better job for its 
advertisers than the publication which scatters its circulation over the 
entire field of metalworking . . . and misses reaching some of the 
really important buyers. 


But how to do this? Many of the very executives who are the most 
important purchasing authorities are “out” to subscription salesmen; 
they do not see subscription-selling mail. Therefore, a publication with 
an all-paid circulation must depend largely on its editorial appeal to 
attract these key executives. MACHINERY’S authoritative treatment 
of timely, useful metalworking subjects naturally attracts most of the 
responsible engineering and manufacturing executives in the indus- 
try. but we do not depend on this factor alone. 


MACHINERY has solved the problem of reaching these inaccessible, 
but mighty important, buying authorities with its unique Directed Dis- 
tribution plan. 


As the first step in the operation of this plan, we conduct a continual 
census of the executives who possess important volume-buying author- 
ity in the country’s leading metalworking plants. Checking the results 
of this perpetual survey against our roster of subscribers, we narrow 
this key list down to those metalworking executives who are not 
already receiving MACHINERY. To these men we direct personal 
copies, and we continue to send MACHINERY to each executive's 
home or office as long as we know that he continues to wield pur- 
chasing authority. 


Because MACHINERY’S useful editorial content naturally attracts most 
of the industry’s working executives, only about 13°/, of MACHINERY’S 
total circulation is directed in this manner. Yet, combined with 
MACHINERY’S high quality paid circulation, this Directed Distribution 
permits MACHINERY to achieve constant, concentrated coverage of 
the key buying authorities in the metalworking industry—and enables 
advertisers to focus their selling efforts where the selling is best! 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 45] 


Marketing Strategy 


step was to arrive at a standard color 
scheme which could further identify 
Carey products, whether packaged 
in bales, drums, cartons or however. 
A dark blue and bright orange com- 
bination was adopted, giving high 
visibility to name and data, and pro- 
viding a readily identifiable package in 


dealer stocks. 


The packaging program has now 
reached the point where all of the 
packaged products sold in important 
volume are wearing the new dress. 
Dealers are giving them more promi- 
nence in stocks and displays. Carey 
products now have the family traits 
and characteristics that belong to a 


“line” of products. 


Of course it was quite logical that 
dealer signs, job signs, and other out- 
door signs should join the family too, 
and carry the standard colors and sim- 
ple, distinctive form of the packages 
and labels. These signs allowed gen- 
erous space for the inclusion of the 
dealer’s name and address. In most 
cases, a full half of the sign was left 
for the dealer’s use. These signs have 
been the most popular ever offered to 
Carey dealers and applicators—en- 
dorsement enough of their improved 
design and the pleasing uniformity. 

The same principle of giving the 
dealer a break was followed in the 
preparation of newspaper mats. Am- 
ple space for dealer’s signature, use of 
his name in headline in some ads, place 
for price information and a careful 
avoidance of too much plug for the 
manufacturer all combine to make 
these dealer mats the dealer’s own 
advertising. 

Perhaps the most significant point in 
this over-all marketing activity is the 
planned integration of various parts 
of the program. The advertisements 
have much of the simplicity of the 


designs. The 


dealer and job signs are completely 


labels and package 
harmonious with the packaging de- 
signs. All are related, each to the 
others, with the result that the ele- 
ments hold together, complement one 
another, each adding impact and power 
to the program as a whole. 

There is nothing startling or par- 
ticularly new about this program, ex- 
cepting that Carey has gone all the 
way. Too often a similar strategy is 
diluted by the attitude that some of 


the components are “good enough as 
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they are—let’s not monkey with 
them.” But in Carey’s case there was 
no holding back in recognizing that 
each and every element was impor- 
tant to the company’s goal, and 
should make its contribution to the 
consistency and the symmetry of the 
marketing program. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 43] 


ANA Convention 
ANA by Chester W. Ruth, Republic 


Steel Corporation. 


Ad Managers vs. Ad Agencies 
Agency men relieved a long-felt 
inhibition, and in a series of satiric 
sketches took a dramatic swat at “ad- 
vertiser thinking.” No accounts were 
lost, however, since the skits were 
both humorous and constructive. Phil 
Kelly of Lennen & Mitchell, who gave 
both the prologue and epilogue to the 


advertising melodrama, summarized 


the constructive side: 

“An agency is no better than its 
clients. What kind of a client are you? 

“A good advertising manager and a 
good agency can be a very powerful 
team. They can literally dominate the 
advertising policies of a company. 

“If you will not listen to your art 
director in matters of taste and seem- 
ingly advanced art, and insist upon 
copying the latest success as reported 
by Starch, for God's sake tell him what 
you want him to copy. 

“There are certain things that can, 
or cannot, be done mechanically. The 
production man knows what they are. 
He can be especially helpful on those 
jobs which have to do with color, un- 
usual type arrangements, or fast, ex- 
ceptionally tricky production.” 

As a finale, Mr. Kelly summarized the 
five golden rules for getting the most 
out of an advertising agency: 

“1. Good copy usually rests on facts, 
facts, facts. Feed your copy depart 
ment facts the way you put the grain 
to your beef cattle 

“2. Plan ahead—give your agency 
enough time to do the job right the 
first time 

“3. Define your goals. The agency 
is an instrument for carrying out policy 

“4. Keep an open mind. 

‘5. Tighten up your liaison. The 
bigger your company, the more likely 
it is that each department is a com 
partment. Make sure that information 
moves freely to the right people, and 


then on into the agency.” 


Trend of Advertising Budgets 

Top management spoke out at the 
ANA meeting for adequate, long range 
advertising budgets. Alpheus C. Beane, 
general Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, told the open- 
ing session of the ANA convention: 


partner in 


“If advertising is to give its full 
vestment value, whether it be prod ict 
or public relations advertising, it must 
be assured of continuity. 

“If advertising budgets are cut at 
the first signs of slackening business, 
and if sales personnel is reduced, we 
are simply aggravating the conditi 
assisting the snowball to gather mor 


tum. In fact, this would appear to be 
the time when selling pressure should 
really be applied 

“This will require lots of facts and 
lots of education to develop id 


sell a program that looks beyond today’s 
sales. If you can develop advertising as 
a tool to help stabilize the economy 
you will have given to advertising a 
social force beyond anything it has 
ever claimed before.” 
A survey of 102 ANA _ members, 
conducted by E. T. Batchelder, ANA 
secretary, showed that the trend of 
advertising budgets is stable and in 
many cases advancing. Forty-seven 
of the members queried said that their 
advertising budgets for 1948 would 
be increased, while 42 said that they 
would remain about the same. 
Reasons given for increases were: 
to expand markets, introduce new 
products, and balance volume poten- 
tial. In many cases, however, the in- 
creased costs necessary to maintain 
present advertising levels are responsi- 
ble for the budget increases. To coun- 
teract these costs, Mr. Batchelder’s re- 
port said that many advertisers are 
switching from high to low-cost 
media, using less space, and testing 
media more thoroughly. 


HUGO H. GLAESER 

Hugo H. Glaeser, 53, vice-president of 
Moser & Cotins, Inc., died suddenly at 
his home in Utica, N. Y., Oct. 14. Mr 
Glaeser was with Moser & Cotins for 26 
years as production manager, copy chief 
and account executive. A veteran of both 
world wars, he served in World War I 
as commanding officer of First Battalion 
Sixth Infantry, New York Guard 


FRED A. HEALY 


Fred A. Healy, 58, vice-president and 
advertising director of Curtis Publishing 
Company, died of a heart attack while 
watching the Army-Illinois football game 


in New York Oct. 11 He had el 
associated with Curtis since 1917, an 


j tor 


vice-president and advertising dir 


since October, 1926 


JOSEPH L. TRECKER 


Joseph L Trecker, 45, preside 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation {il 
waukee, collapsed and died in his ce 
Oct. 7. Mr. Trecker was internat ly 


known in the machine tool industry 
was auther of a series of booklets d 
with the conversion of the machi: 
industry to wartime production 


=. FQ 
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and you can’t get your full 


share of the Textile Market 


unless you know where it is located 


SK a mill man the size of his plant and he’ll 

generally tell you the number of machines he 
is operating. That is the customary yardstick. It 
is also your most reliable guide to purchasing 
power—tfor it is only logical that where you find 
production machinery, you will also find activity. 
There also, in direct proportion, will you find sales. 


So to place your shots where they'll do the 
most good to get maximum returns from adver- 
tising directed at the textile manufacturing 
market—the knowledge of exactly where textile 
activity is to be found is important information. 


The chart shows you how TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ 
circulation gives you precision coverage of this 
big market, section by section. No waste. No 
widely misdirected power. Add to this the fact 
that TeEXTILE INDUSTRIES has the largest mill 
circulation in the U. S. of any textile publication 

and it is easily seen why it produces outstand- 


ing results for advertisers. 
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Textile Industries 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


The Production and 
Management Journal of 


the Textile Industries 


PUBLICATIONS There is a TEXTILE INDUSTRIES representative near you: 





Arthur C. Shaw, 11 Monroe Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass 


Wm. K. Hoffman, 26 Bowdoin St.. Maplewood, N. J 


L. E. Allen 


1401 Security Bidg., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 


A. E. C. Smith, 206 Auditorium Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

J. D. Parsons, 63 Baker St., Buffalo, N. Y 

W. A. McGee, Box 562, Charlotte, N.C 

L. B. Chappeli, Auditorium Bidg., 427 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


Market Surveys 
are often made on matters directly re- 
lated to manufacturing problems. For 
example, the manufacturing depart- 
ment may be confronted with the dis- 
posal of a by-product from its opera- 
tions. In such cases, surveys are useful 
in finding out whether the by-product 
can be profitably sold either as such or 
when converted into other forms. 
Plant location studies require or- 
ganized work both of a technical and 
economic nature, and such work can 
be done effectively by market research 
groups. Studies of this nature include 
the determination of plant location 
with respect to markets of the com- 
pany’s product, raw materials to be 
used in the manufacturing process, 
transportation, fuel, power and water 


supplies, labor, construction costs, etc. 


Research Helps Purchasing 

Market research can be helpful to 
the purchasing department of a com- 
pany in making studies of raw material 
sources and their availability to the 
company’s plants. In coinpanies that 
are dependent upon purchased products 
as their basic raw materials, it is very 
important that the purchasing depart- 
ment maintain a close watch on 
changes occurring in the supply situa- 
tion. This is especially true on mineral 
products such as flourspar, bauxite, 
lead ores, etc., where the reserve of the 
supplier may be limited. The purchas- 
ing department must watch such 
situations carefully and keep in touch 
with what other companies are doing 
in the development of new reserves 
in case it is necessary to switch to a 
new supplier because the old one has 
depleted his supply. 

The same thing is true for com 
panies that purchase basic products 
like soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine, 


etc. We have had 


uses have developed for 


many examples 
Ww here new 
such products that absorbed  tre- 
mendous quantities of the available 
production. This has the effect not 
only of making the product difhcult to 
get, but in many cases of raising the 
price. The purchasing department that 
keeps itself up to date on the market 
trends for the basic raw materials its 
company needs, is in a much better 
position to make satisfactory long- 
term contracts on the best possible 
price basis anticipating shortages and 
price increases. 

We now come to market research 


Carri d out in connection W ith manage- 
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ment problems. I think you will agree 
with me that this type of research is 
probably the most important job 
market research can do. Obviously, 
management is concerned with all the 
activities I have already discussed— 
that is, sales, manufacturing, purchas- 
ing, advertising, and technical re- 
search. This being the case, market re- 
search groups functioning under 
management may be called on to do 
any or all of the various jobs I have 
just described. In addition, however, 
their most important function is that 
of objectively collecting, analyzing, 
and reporting to management the 
technical and economic information 
which is needed in deciding what ac- 
tion should be taken by the company 
on matters which require capital ex- 
penditure, or which effect the profit 
opportunities of the company. 

Those of us in the chemical business 





Last Call for '48 Calendars 


Deadline for INDUSTRIAI 


MARKETING’s annual calendar 


review is Dec. 1. For 13 years 
IM has reviewed the tops in art 
and graphics used by industrial 
companies selling to business 
and industry. Send your 1948 


calendar now to 
Calendar Editor 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago 11. 











know that the life of our industry and 
our companies depend on continual re- 
search for new things. All industries 
from time to time are called upon to 
consider expanding or changing their 
operations by the addition of new 
products, increasing the production 
ind sale of present products, changing 
the design of a product to keep it in 
style, etc. However, due to the nature 
of their products, many industries 
only have to make such decisions oc- 
casionally. Im such cases, the chief 
executives of a company may be able 
to devote their full attention to 


getting the extensive information 
which is required in making such im- 
portant decisions. 

The fact that chemical companies 
are called on to make expansion de- 
cisions almost daily does not mean that 
these decisions are any less important 
than those made by other companies 


only infrequently and with great care. 
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It is for this reason that most succe s- 
ful chemical companies have found it 
desirable to set up permanent organi 
facilities for collecting and presenting 
detailed facts pertaining to propoved 
improvement and expansion of their 
operations. 

Since this work that market ‘e- 
search does for management is so im- 
portant, I would like to go into a little 
more detail on the type of information 
market research collects and on the 
method of presenting this information 
in a form that will be most useful to 
management. 

In our company we use what we call 
the “Pattern System.” 
this system, we recognize at the out- 


In setting up 


set that in many cases it would be im- 
possible to get all the information 
management would want in time for 
it to be of value to them in making 
their decision. Actually, it is not 
always necessary to have complete in- 
formation on a given subject. How- 
ever, it is very important that the 
executive making the decision know 
not only what facts are available, but 
also what facts are missing. With this 
thought in mind, our Pattern System 


was developed. 
Research Data Organized 


In visualizing this system, I would 
like you to picture in your mind a 
bank of cubby-holes in the wall or 
desk facing the executive sitting down 
to make the decision. Each one of 
these cubby-holes 
information relating to the project 
Through | ex- 


contains certain 


under consideration. 
perience with the system, the executive 
knows just where to look for any par- 
ticular type of data he wants. Just 
glancing at the cubby-holes, he can 
know immediately the important items 
of information which are available as 
well as what facts are missing. If it 1s 
important that the decision be n ide 
right away without taking time to 
collect the missing information, he 
can do so with full knowledge of the 
risks involved. 

In organizing the information in the 
cubby-holes, we have divided it int 
two sections. The section on the left 
contains all the information on the 
present situation, and the section on 


the right—information on the ¢ op- 


portunities” for the company ith 
respect to the project under consi «fa- 
tion. 


The information put in the 
hand present situation boxes deals th 
(Continued on Page 136) 
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JOBBER DEALER BUILDER 

Hundreds of thousands of carloads Out from the jobbers’ warehouses go American Builder is the standby 
of an infinite variety of building ma- building materials to fill dealers’ with builders of light construction— 
terials are on the road to wholesalers orders. American Builder reaches the the largest and strongest list of vol- 
and jobbers, whose executives and dealers who handle more than 85‘ ume buyers reached by any magazine 
salesmen read American Builder of the building material volume. in the building field. 











American Builder's 80,000 Subscribers 


are the largest and strongest group in the 


light construction industry, covering every vital point-of-sale. 


bye FACILITATE the movement of a building prod is salable; that its performance is up to accepted 
uct through the established channels of distribu- standards. Any disagreement by any factor may mean 
tion and to assure its application or use on a construc- ‘no sale” for the product . . . With strategic distribu- 
tion job, requires the approval of the primary factors tion of its circulation covering the primary factors 
who control buying at three strategic points—the wholesalers, retailers, and builders—American Builder 
wholesaler’s warehouse, the retailer's yard, and the exerts a powerful influence over the entire range of move- 
point of application at the construction site . . . Ob- ment of building products from the manufacturers’ 
viously, all three factors must agree that the product plants to final application or sale. 

mw Che “Light Construction Industry” study defines in detail the light build- 
Vi \ 1) \ () \\ for the Most Complete ing industry—how, where, what, and how much it buys 

A nalvsis of the LIGHT BUILDING CONSTRUC- Here are authoritative tables giving the scope of the market 

rION INDUSTRY to be compiled in 30 years. Here is information on buying practices that helps sharpen up sales 


plans and makes for effective advertising copy to interest builders and 








their suppliers. 





The channels of distribution are clearly charted, together with all fac- 





tors that influence buying of building materials, supplies, and appli- 





ances 





rhe RN 
CONSTRUCT 


\ Here are the facts and figures that influence the selection of an adver- 









tising medium to reach this thriving market. Here is how and why 
American Builder can take you most directly to the largest group of 





builders and suppliers involved in the sale and use of products like yours. 





The study is just off the press with the latest available data. Reserve 


AMERICAN. , 
-- BUILDER 


A SIMMONS-BOARDOMAN PUBLICATION 





your Copy now. 
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Market Surveys 


the objective picture as it exists today, 
assuming no action is taken by our 
company. There are four vertical rows 
of 10 cubby-holes for this present 
situation information. The _ first 
vertical row is labeled, the present 
situation on use; the second row, the 
present situation on distribution; the 
third—present situation on manu 
facture; and the fourth, the present 


Situation on raw materials. 


One final point is that our depart 
ment does not make recommendations. 
We feel that when the market re 
search department is asked to make 
recommendations it is put in the po 
sition of forever having to defend or 
up-hold the statements presented in 
their report. When put in this position, 
market research might then lose its 
objectiveness and be apt to over 
emphasize certain phases of the 
problem to justify their recommenda- 
tions, and thus the principal value of 
the department’s work is lost. We feel 
that it is the function of the operat 
ing divisions of the company that must 
carry out the decision, to recommend 
to the president what action should be 
taken. 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


A New Sales Plan 


the efficient warehousing of standard 
products, supervision of dealer activity 
Ww ithin his regzion, administration and 
selection of personnel within his region, 
and the administration of clerical pro 


cedures. 


In addition, the regional manager 
will secure staff advice and be guided 
by policies that are determined by other 
company divisions and departments 
where they affect his operations. For 
example, on the issuance of credit, he 
will be guided by policies established 
by the treasurer’s division; on the mat 
ter of dealer policy, he will be advised 
by the manager of dealer sales; and on 
accounting, he will follow the proced 
ures and policies established by the 
comptroller’s division. 

District office managers now have 
the same responsibility to the regional 
manager that the regional manager 
has to the director of sales. In the same 
way, their specific responsibilities are 
almost the same as the regional man- 
ager. Their prime responsibility is the 


supervision and direction of sales activ- 
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ity within their territory and the secur- 
ing of the largest amount of business 
consistent with economic operations. 
They are guided by the policies passed 
on to them by the regional manager 
and his staff. 


Management personnel of the region- 
al offices will include an office manager, 
who will assist the regional manager in 
the administration of the region; prod- 
uct specialists, dealer sales supervisors 
and field stock supervisors. Product 
specialists—highly trained application 
engineers on detached duty from prod- 
uct departments—will assist district 
office salesmen in the solicitation of 
business, in the handling of inquiries, 
and in the preparation of proposals. As 
the product departments’ representa- 
tives in the regional office, the product 
specialists will advise customers on 
engineering problems and help custom 
ers and salesmen in the selection of 
equipment and the solution of engi- 


neering problems. 


Regional Stock Inventory 


Duties of the dealer sales supervisors 
will include assisting district offices in 
establishing dealerships and in helping 


dealers after they are established. 


Changes are being made in order 
procedure to utilize field stocks more 
effectively. Regional offices will be re- 
sponsible for all stock within the re- 
gion, including district office stocks, 
which will be considered merely exten- 
sions of the regional stocks. The region 
will keep perpetual inventory records 
on all stocks which they control, and 
will make monthly inventory reports 
to a central stock control point at A-C 


headquarters in Milwaukee. 


Credit approval on the numerical 
bulk of the orders will be given in the 
regional offices, which will also handle 
all the invoicing. With a complete rec- 
ord of all invoicing done by the works 
itself, the regional office is in a position 


to handle collections as well. 


Production Facilities Expanded 


In another phase of this new pro- 
gram, Allis-Chalmers manufacturing 
facilities are being enlarged and im 
proved to enable the company to make 
products in quantities necessary to 
meet increasing market demands, in- 
cluding building up the stocks required 
in the new regional distribution sys- 
tem. Production facilities are also be- 
ing prepared for the new tasks of 
rounding out A-C product lines, turn- 
ing out new designs, etc. 


At the same time, product and ser \- 
ice department facilities are also being 
enlarged to provide for more effective 
design, production, sales, advertising, 
distribution and servicing. As an ex- 
ample, advertising service to Allis- 
Chalmers general machinery division 
dealers is being expanded to offer more 
promotional help on franchise items 
such as motors, pumps, V-belts, and 


transformers. 
Personnel Training Program 


Changes in adapting current A-C 
operations to the new regional organi- 
zation are being made gradually. As a 
result, some of the regional procedures, 
such as stock control and some of the 
accounting procedures covering dis- 
bursing and securing of stocks, separa- 
tion of orders and invoicing, may be 
established in many of the district of- 
fices, even though some time may 
elapse before they are established as 
regional offices. 

Not the least important of require- 
ments for success of the new marketing 
organization of Allis-Chalmers is ade- 
quate qualified personnel. To provide 
additional suitable personnel required 
by the program as it is developed, plans 
call for an extension of the company’s 
43-year-old Graduate Training course. 

Armed with this workable, well-knit 
structure, Allis-Chalmers representa- 
tives are confident that they will be 


serving industry more effectively. 


Stanley Appointed Publisher of 
‘Transportation Supply News’ 


Emil G. Stanley has been named pub 
lisher of Transportation Supply News 
effective Nov. 1. The magazine is pub 
lished by Transportation Supply Pub 


lishing Corporation, a subsidiary of Trafhe 
Service Corporation, Chicago 

Mr. Stanley will continue as vice-pres! 
dent and advertising director of Traffic 
World and World Ports, other Trafhe 
Service Corporation publications He 
joined Trafic World's advertising depart 
ment in 1938 and was made advertising 
director in 1940. In 1945 he was made 


vice-president 


14 


The first issue of Magazine of Man 
agement, a new business publicatio: 
appear this month. It is directed to 
dustrial executives, and will cove 
customer, employe, and stockholder 
tions field. Editorial and business ces 
are at 350 Plane St., Newark, N. J 


Management Monthly to Make Debut 





Harold Joins Display Guild 

Jay Harold, former research director 0 
Salesmakers, Inc., has joined Dy play 
Guild, New York, as sales research and 


promotion manager 
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LUBRICANTS AND LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 


% interviewed 


Graphite & Graphite Products ..... 65.4 
Industrial Lubricants .....ssceeeeeees 90.5 
Petietcating: Dtees cccccconncencess 63.0 
Caer Purtiiers. & FIGS .xccconcscnccds 62.7 


Coa! & Ash-Handling Equipment ..... 57.3 
Conveyors & Accessories .....eeee: 52.7 
eeoveters & Summits .cccscccessteee 61.5 
Hand Trucks eT ree 
Hoist POS Gs GA vc ccnsendoncas 62.5 


Se Pe ee 53.5 
Gags DOE vanennceeandseswebese 75.0 
Liquid Level Instruments ........+++. 55.2 
Pressure Instruments & Recorders .... 63.5 
Temperature Instruments & Controls 76.8 





MECHANICAL-TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 




















Diese A SOTIOS a ccvcescceces 35.9 

few _ Stearn RNG, 0s cdnndessscdveksuss 73.6 

pi AS a RNG TINIE nein bccxaansevsiedens 63.0 
f: —— St TONNE, <aatcawincceedceneans 22.5 


ncludes only non-subscribers to POWER in the medium-sized 
nd smaller plants, who, in the main, will comprise the new 
E audience 





Who Influence Purchase* A 








THE READERS OF OPERATING ENGINEER 
are as busy buyers in their own right 
... as your wife is at the supermarket 
any Saturday morning. 


A face-to-face survey made last 
Spring gave us the first available buy- 
ing data in this marketplace. We com- 
pleted 844 field calls, tabulated them, 
and are using these ads to give you 
the highspots. 


HERE, for instance, is the count on 27 
important product items — from graph- 
ite to gas turbines—in 5 major classi- 
fications. More coming. If you can't 
wait, your OE representative will be 
glad to show you the complete report. 


FIRST ISSUE IN JANUARY — After three pilot numbers, 
the first regular issue of OPERATING ENGINEER 
appears in January. To reach 20,000 buyers costs 
but $200 a page (12-time rate), and there is a full 
year's rate protection on all contracts received 
before Jan. 1, 1948, calling for space to be used 
beginning with or before the March, 1948, issue. 


OPERATING ENGINEER 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N.Y. 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 


Effective Sales Analysis 


cealed portion of the title insert affords 
space to which we post an eight year 
record of calls and orders by using 
dots and lines. 

In the lower half of the pocket we 
have a card printed alike on both sides. 
To this we post monthly sales by prod- 
uct classe s, and the total sales and total 
calls, and allows room to note buying 
factors and other comments. - This 
card, too, 15 printed alike on each side, 
so that we can accumulate 16 years 
experience in a single pocket. 

In short, our record is not much 
different from most Kardex sales con- 
trol records, except in nomenclature 
of our products and the inclusion of 


prospects. 
Analysis Is the Key to Profit 


We are fortunate in that the young 
woman who supervises our sales con- 
trol record as a part of her work has 
an excellent mind, sound sales sense, 
und a keen interest in sales analysis. 
This fact makes it possible to delegate 
to her, with a minimum of supervi- 
sion, the preparation of revealing sales 
analyses. These analyses are invalu- 
able to sales planning. 

By tabulating facts from our sales 
control record which is set up by 
salesmen, we obtain reports that re- 
veal relationships that we could not 
individual 


grasp by reviewing the 


cards. After all, the human mind is 
so constituted that it might group 
and classify facts before it can com- 
pare, analyze, and interpret them. To 
resent or to refuse to accept and act 
upon this fact is to deny oneself a use 
ful tool. We take off lists and reports 
that show us the relationships among 
calls and sales by such things as class 
and size of account, identity of sales- 
men, and the like. It would serve no 
useful purpose to catalog the reports 
we prepare, for no other business needs 
exactly the same series. 

Suffice it to say that we have found 
by analysis of our Kardex and col- 
lateral information such things as 
these: 

1. The average worth of a sales 
call, broken down by sundry class- 
ifications. 

2. The average cost of a sales 

call. 

3. The number of calls we can 
afford to spend on various types of 
accounts and prospects. 


4. The exceptions in regard to 
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which we are being guilty of faulty 

strategy and tactics. 

§. The characteristics of profit- 
able accounts. 

6. The characteristics of pros- 
pects whom we can convert into 
profitable customers at reasonable 
costs. 

7. The marks that distinguish 
“suspects” from worth while pros- 
pects. 

These and other kinds of information 
we compile because we can apply them. 
There are only three ways in which 
we can increase our profitable sales 
volume. We can increase the number 
of profitable customers. We can in- 
crease the proportion of our sales to 
the total purchases of individual classes 
ot products we are presently selling 
them. We can also increase the num- 
ber of product classes we are selling 
our customers up to the limit of the 
classes they use. 

Were we to make these analyses and 
stop with them, we might better not 
make them for we should be wasting 
We use them daily in two 
We are 


firm believers in the principle of man- 


their cost. 


ways. One way is obvious. 


agement-by-exception. If our analyses 
have shown us that certain classes of 
customers need and justify a sales call 
every 30 days, we do not argue with 
the fact. Instead, we see to it that 
calls are made. The lagging of the 
orange Graph-A-Matic control signal 
shows when a call has not been made 
in the current month (or month pre- 
ceding). According to the time of 
month, and the salesman’s itinerary, 
we follow to see to it that calls are 
made as scheduled. That is a typical 
example of management-by-exception 
made possible by control signalling. 
The control signalling plus call fre- 
quency analyses afford other possibil- 


ities which we exploit. 
Salesmen Find New Markets 


The other applications we make are 
Obvi- 


ously, our specialized products for the 


equally simple and practical. 


metal-working and textile industries, 
for example, are sold to large users of 
such products, as they are the organ- 
izations who are our profitable cus- 
tomers. Our salesmen are in position 
to find out what products they use 
The sim- 


automotive 


that we do not sell them. 
plest case is perhaps 
lubricants. 

Almost manufacturer to 
whom we sell industrial lubricants has 


a fleet of trucks and some industrial 


every 


trucks or other materials handli; ¢ 


equipment. Furthermore, he is qua!- 
ity-minded, else he would not be buy- 
ing our industrial cutting and grindi 
products and lubricants. Here is a 
ready-made opportunity to increase 
both our total volume and the number 
of product classes we sell him, by seil- 
ing him the economy and other 4 


vantages of our automotive lubricants 
which have been proved time after 
time in the toughest competition there 


~~ 


is—the 500 mile pounding at more 
than 100 miles an hour over the 

mile track at Indianapolis that is used 
by automotive engineers to find out 
what products can take it and what 


cannot when the going is really hard. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


Business in Brazil 


000 miles of unduplicated routes. It 
does not follow, however, that Brazil 
is not in the market for aeronautical 
equipment. On the contrary, she has 
broad needs in this travel medium, es- 
pecially in equipment for the con- 
struction of airports. 

In addition to these requirements of 
transportation, the government, in- 
dustry and individuals want automo- 
tive equipment. The public services— 
telephone, telegraph and radio—need 
equipment for replacement, mainte- 
nance and expansion of those facilities. 
So much for the large industrial pic- 
ture. 

Besides, there are hundreds of items 
of every description, large and small, 
cheap and expensive, for business, of- 
fice, home and farm that we are asked 
to furnish. 

Far-sighted American companies are 
already familiar with Brazil and are 
successfully doing business there. They 
find they can have the same regard for 
customers in Rio, Bahia and Sao Paolo 
as for their customers in Chicago or 
Kansas City. They have learned that 
Pedro of Parana is as reliable as Oscar 
of Omaha when you come to know 
him. 

It is not good business to send sales- 
men who speak no Portuguese and have 
no experience in the habits and cus- 
toms of the people. Imagine how far 
a salesman who spoke no English w id 
get with you in presenting a line of 


goods. How can you expect your own 
handicapped representative to acc 
>- 


lish much, especially if he is “a 
P P ) 
getter” who wants to close the des in 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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schedule, for it reaches the industrial 
buyer right when he is considering 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138] 


Business in Brazil 


half an hour, get the name on the dot- 
ted line and grab the next boat or plane 
to some place else? They just don’t do 


things that way in Latin America. 


he ideal way to do business in Bra- 
zil is for a manufacturer to establish 
his own sales agency in some large cen- 
ter, and staff it with native, factory 
trained salesmen. The head of the 
agency should have social as well as 
business standing. Scope of operations 
can then be extended throughout the 
country. 


Brazil needs our products and our 
merchandising system which distrib- 
ules these products to the consumer 
at the lowest possible price and in the 
shortest possible time. Because of the 
reversed seasons, this market offsets 
our Own seasonal production slump. 

Service on all mechanical products 
sold is very important. Having plant- 
trained Brazilians to keep the equip- 
ment in working order will add much 
to the desirability and reputation of 
your line. 

These people lack our ingenuity with 
machinery, and therefore maintenance 
work is unpopular. When they are 
shown that the sale does not end with 
delivery—when they learn that they 
can count on the maker for service too, 
then American exports to Brazil and 
the rest of Latin America will rocket. 

Naturally building a sales organiza- 
tion in Brazil will take time—months 
for the preliminary steps which should 


include a careful market survey. It 


will be years before it is functioning 
smoothly. It should not be attempted 
unless the company intends to become 
part of Brazilian business life 

Meanwhile, business beckons. The 
market is ready. Do we want it? It 
need not follow that without a sales 
agency of our own down there we can- 
not have it. But it cannot be had by 
trying to sell our way to a customer 
who thinks and acts differently. Nor 
should it be turned over to a Latin 
American sales representative without 
careful investigation of the distribu- 
tor’s standing. Brazil has companies 
of the highest integrity now acting 
for American companies, but it has 
also its share of small, curbstone oper- 
ators. 

American manufacturers have suf- 
fered through failure to approach their 
South American tie-ups with caution. 


One may receive an order for a few 
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Approximately 40 executives, representing the 14 independently operated, 





nationally 
recognized agencies that comprise the Continental Agency Network, discuss important 
issues at the organization's annual conference Oct. 3 to 5 at Chicago's Palmer House. 


Continental Network Renames Arndt Co. 
as Headquarters Agency at Convention 


— of the Continental 
Agency Network unanimously 
reelected John Falkner Arndt Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, to continue serving 
as clearing house for mutual service 
and exchange of data among the net- 
work agencies at the organization’s 
annual conference, Oct. 3, 4 and 5 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

John F. Arndt, president of Arndt 
Company, 1947 
meeting “as an important step in fur- 


characterized the 


ther developing advertising agencies 
into an organized business in contrast 
to unorganized ‘creators.’ ” 
“Agencies today,” he said, “must 
go far beyond the conception of a 
few years back that they are merely a 
group of creative thinkers. Agencies 
must be run on the same business 
principles and organized methods as 
other businesses. They are in a business 
to make money as well as to assist 
clients, a point often overlooked and 
sometimes exploited by advertisers.” 
Timely subjects discussed during the 
three-day sessions included reports and 
round-table discussions covering such 
techniques 


fundamental advertising 





items and a request for a dealership, 
perhaps the first inquiry of its kind 
from any Brazilian, Peruvian, Chilean 
or Argentinian. It is sound business. 
Consequently, the merchandise is 
shipped, and with it goes a distributor’s 
contract for the whole nation—some- 


times for all of South America. 


Such carelessness has repercussions. 
The shoestring distributor is unable to 
serve a small district, to say nothing 
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as merchandising, production costs, 
agency selling, agency service, inter- 
agency cooperation, billing practices, 
market analysis and betterment of 
agency operating procedures. Plans for 
continuing research and study in the 
various phases of the advertising 
agency business were mapped out for 
the coming year. 

In addition to John Falkner Arndt 
Company, members of the Continental 
Agency Network are Anfenger Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. Louis, Mo., and 
New Orleans, La.; Blakemore Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia.; Harold Walter 
Clark, Inc., Denver, Colo.; Fensholt 
Company, Chicago; Horton-Noyes, 
Providence, R. I.; La Porte & Austin, 
Inc., New York; Long Advertising 
Service, San Francisco and San Jose, 
Calif.; Dan B. Miner Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Olmsted-Foley, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Pacific National 
Advertising Agency, Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland,. Ore.; Scott-Telander, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; Walker & 
Downing, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Hugo 
Wagenseil & Associates, Dayton and 
Springfield, O. 





of the whole country. So, if the mer- 
chandise is in demand, he boosts the 
price and makes a clean-up. Seldom 
does he attempt to secure national dis- 
tribution. Because his methods are 
both limited and questionable, che 
American company gets a black eye !n 
the export trade because it failed to 
stop, look and listen. 

Then, too, not all the operators of 
this type are in South America. Sc ¢ 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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A NEW (and cost-free) SERVICE 


to American Business 


for the training of personnel in 


Advertising and Graphic Arts 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY offers without charge to qualified enrollees a series of Q 


TEXTS 


which explain the economics of business and the function of printed literature 


and Its Corporate Society. 4. 


tions. 6. Printing 





1. Business—Its Nature and Its Functions. 2. Management 
The Essential Aid to Management. 5. 
Printing — The Processes of Reproduction. 


Printing 
Types and Typography. 7. 
and Their Uses. 


as an aid to management. 





9. Mailing 





Its Functions and Responsibilities. 
Printing—Its Forms and Designa- 


Lists and Regulations. 


a Management 


8. Printing— Papers 








Does your business fal! into one of 


three classifications? 

Manufacturing or merchandising com- 
inies Maintaining adve rtising and or 
iles promotion departments. 

Book or magazine publishing houses 

\intaining advertising departments. 

Printing companies. 

f so, perhaps you are confronted with 
problem of training young men and 
en for advertising tasks, for produc- 
work and, in the case of printing 
ses, for sales and administrative 


Ss 


S. D. Warren offers you help 


robably some of your young people 
been in military service. Others 
come direct from school. Most of 
have had no earlier business train- 
To be of maximum service to your 
rn they should be orientated and 
d in developing a proper concept 
le economics of competitive enter- 
. They should fully comprehend the 
tion of printed literature as an aid 
inagement. 
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With these objectives in mind, S. D. 
Warren Company has prepared a series 
of nine texts which are listed on this 
page. They constitute a course of study 
which is now available to qualified per- 
sonnel without cost or obligation to them 
or to the company for which they work. 

Those who consider availing them- 
selves of this service are asked to re- 
member that it is not the purpose of 
these S. D. Warren texts to teach young 
people how to write, design, choose 
media, or deal with the mechanical end 
of the business. Their purpose is to de- 
fine the relationship of the various ad- 
vertising tasks, to describe the means by 
which they may be performed, and to 
explain the reasons for performing them. 


How Can You Enroll Your 
Personnel to Receive This Course? 


Simply write to §. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massa- 
chusetts, on your company letterhead 
giving us the following information: the 
type of business in which you are en- 
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gaged, your position in the company, 
and the names and mailing addresses of 
the individual trainees whom you have 
elected to receive this course of texts. 

Complete sets of these nine books will 
not be mailed to enrollees at one time. 
To insure that subject matter is taken 
up in proper sequence and to encourage 
thorough study, the books will be mailed 
in consecutive order at intervals of two 
weeks. Under this arrangement, the 
course requires a study period of eight 
een weeks. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


ot@. u-S. ear, Ore, 


(STANDARD) —_ 





oa e 
Printing Fapers 
for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 50] 
Advertising Viewpoints 
But this speaker 


faulty or worthless. 
had no way of knowing why those ads 
were prepared as they were or what 
results they produced. He was like the 
engineer and me; he didn’t like the ads. 
Keep Common Purpose in Mind 
Throughout the industrial field there 
is a wide gap between the engineer’s 
viewpoint and that of the advertising 
man when they begin to discuss adver- 
tising. Frankly, I don’t see anything 
strange about this, and I don’t believe 
there is a “cure” if indeed a cure is 
Viewpoints differ, certain- 
ly! But quite often viewpoints are 


indicated. 


not based on facts; they too frequently 
are outgrowths of emotions and per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. Both engineer 
and advertising man have one common 
objective, and that is to promote, each 
in his own way, the welfare and suc- 
cess of the company. If they cooperate 
together and pool their knowledge and 
ability and leave personal opinions out- 
side the conference room, then they 
can become an effective team in pro- 
moting worth while results. I am glad 
to say that this is the case within the 
organization of which I am a part. 
A few months ago I was told by a 
representative of a machinery business 
publication that few, if any, engineers 
give credit to his paper when request- 
ing information from a manufacturer 
whose advertisement the engineer had 
read. Regardless of the reasons for 
this refusal to credit a publication for 
initiating such an inquiry, this refusal 
is wrong because it contributes to the 
very thing the engineer criticizes— 


poor or faulty advertising. 


Give Credit to Ad Media 


It is only by appraising the value of 
advertisements used in the past that 
the advertising man can improve on 
them and make them into more effec- 
tive promotional tools. In making this 
appraisal, he has only one measuring 
stick—results. Tangible results are 
usually inquiries and eventual sales at 
a reasonable advertising cost. If in- 
quiries come in without credit for 
their source, the advertising man is 
sure to misjudge the value of either 
the publication or the advertisement 
itself. He has to guess from here on, 
and believe it or not, advertising men 
don’t like to guess. 

In instances like this the advertising 
man is particularly anxious to trace 


engineer inquiries—they are the cream 
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of the crop, and the advertiser feels 
justified in wanting to know which ad 
or which publication was referred to 
by the engineer which helped influence 
him to seek additional information. 

From the viewpoint of the engineer, 
at least from what I have gathered by 
reading what some of them have said 
in print from time to time, any adver- 
tisement which does more than show 
an illustration of the product and in- 
clude a few necessary specifications is 
too wordy and complicated. I readily 
agree that if I were to insert an ad in 
any of several industrial publications 
which included only a picture of my 
product and a few lines of text with 
the company signature at the bottom, 
such an ad would probably provoke a 
great deal of attention among all the 
other competing ads merely because of 
the large amount of white space— 
but what good would such an ad be 
to me or to my company? I haven’t 
told the reader anything! 


Ad Man Too Has ‘Formulas’ 

Is it necessary to tell the reader any- 
thing? The answer, of course, is yes. 
The best short description I know of 
the function of an ad is “to make 
known.” The method of 


known depends upon the complexity 


making 


and use of the product in question. It 
also depends upon past experience in 
advertising the product and also on 
the ability and experience of the ad- 
vertising manager himself. 

Whether or not the engineer realizes 











NEW STYLE MELTING FURNACE—"Slave- 
girl Dorris Reynolds casts her own chains 
from a new type melting furnace displayed 
for the first time at the National Metals 
Congress and Exposition recently held in 
Chicago. Lindberg Engineering Company, 
Chicago, is manufacturing the furnaces. 





it, there are certain basic rules a: 
procedures in advertising which ha 
been proved to be effective over a lon » 
span of years. The experienced adver- 
tising man has spent a long time 
learning what these rules are and 
adapting them to his problems. The, 
are mot as exact as an engineering 
formula, I admit, but I wouldn’t dave 
spend any of my appropriation on ad- 
vertising which does not incorporate 
all of the proven requirements appro- 
priate to my problems. 


~ 


Make Known the Facts 


About 3,000 years ago in Thebes, 
Egypt, a slave ran away from his mas- 
ter. As a result of this, there is dis- 
played today in a British museum the 
first known advertisement in all the 
world. This ad offers a reward for the 
capture or return of that runaway 
slave. It was undoubtedly a simple ad 
or notice, which was the forerunner 
of present day advertising, making 
known the facts, and offering a cer- 
tain amount of whatever passed for 
money in those days to the one cap- 
turing and returning the runaway. 


As the need has arisen, advertising 
has been employed ever since to accom- 
plish certain ends. Its primary pur- 
pose from the time it was a simple no- 
tice until now was, and is, to make 
known, but the amount of space, the 
number of words, the extent of the 
illustration today depends upon the 
individual problem involved. There is 
no way to generalize about the amount 
of detail needed in an ad. Advertising 
has long since developed to a point 
where, in many cases, it is a rather 
elaborate tool used to promote the sale 
and exchange of all kinds of com- 
modities and services. Time was when 
only goods and services competed with 
each other for the prospect’s dollar. 
Today, however, advertising actually 
competes with itself with the pros- 
pect’s reading and listening attention. 


In 1609 a London trader made use 
of advertising to influence Englishmen 
to colonize America. One such ad 
reads: “NOVA BRITANNIA, Offer- 
ing Most Excellent fruits by planting 
in Virginia. Exciting all such as be 
well affected to further the same. Lon- 
don; printed for Samuel Macham and 
are to be sold at his shop in Pauls 
Church-yard, at the Signe of the Bul- 
head.” 


Aside from the quaint language nd 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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NEW SOUND SLIDEFILM UNIT! 


You owe it to your audience and your budget to see this 


new sound slidefilm unit. 


If your program is training, 


selling or teaching, this 
new compact equipment is designed to give maximum 
performance with more light on the screen, less heat, 


higher quality sound than any machine available today. 


Check the following features with your requirements: 


ight weight, 22 pounds—latest improved Viewlex 
projector—plays 16 inch records—turntable speeds of 78 
and 33-1/3 RPM—microphone attachment—push button 
control from any distance — “film protecting” frame 


che oge—lens easily accessible for cleaning—available with 


tis equipment is manufactured especially 
»r Automatic Projection Corporation by: 


(LVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
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2 or 5 inch lens—slotted film can for 5 second threading— 
patented rapid frame changer with no damage to film— 
projects 35mm slidefilms or 2 X 2 slides—new one ounce 
pickup arm—highest quality loud speaker—national net- 
work of service offices. The case is smart and modern in 
design—the whole unit is not much larger than a portable 
typewriter. 

AUTOMATIC—This new Soundview 
is equipped with the special auto- 
matic feature allowing the machine 


to operate itself—no operator and no 
audible signal on the record. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion or write to: 


SOUNDVIEW 


A Product of Automatic Projection Corporation 


131 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 142] 
Advertising Viewpoints 


the doubt as to just what is being sold, 
please note the use of the words 


Most,” 


These words today are 


“Offering “Excellent,” and 
“Exciting.” 
still valuable stand-bys in advertising 
terminology. 

At this point the engineer will say: 
“But why are such words of value at 
any time?” The answer is that words 
such as these help to make known the 
virtues of a product or service; they 
offer a pleasant contrast to routine 
facts and figures; they are more stim- 
ulating than the unvarnished truth, 
and tend to urge the reader to read all 
of the advertising message for which 
the advertiser has paid—sometimes 
dearly. 

It seems to me that the critical atti- 
tude of the engineer toward industrial 
advertising is based almost entirely 
If he 


uses business publications as reference 


upon the use he makes of it. 


books in which he can find certain in- 
formation he wants or needs, then his 
criticism is valid, but only from his 
view point; not from the viewpoint of 
which is 


spending money on such advertising. 


the man or organization 


Advertising is distinctly not reference 
material, and never was designed to be 


used as such. 
Stop, Tell and Sell Reader 


It is rather an activity, a method, a 
technique for seeking out prospects 
for products and services. In order to 
seek and arrest the attention of pros- 
pects, the ad may resort to words or 
illustrations which the engineer would 
never use. Naturally, he doesn’t have 
to use such devices, but the ad does. | 
don’t mean flamboyant, circus dodger 
scareheads and figures of nude females 
—of course not. But when I have 
anything to do with the preparation 
of an ad which will appear sandwiched 
in between 400 others, all clamoring 
for the attention of my prospects, I am 
going to use every legitimate means at 
my disposal to stop, show, tell and sell 
every possible reader. 

Let’s get back to the statement 
made earlier that advertising is a tool 
for mass appeal. An ad is designed 
first of all to ask for attention. It is 
not designed to remain modestly silent 
until someone thumbs through hun- 
dreds of pages looking for just the in- 
formation contained in this particular 
ad. It must stop the casual reader as 


well as the one who studies each ad 
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thoroughly if it is going to justify the 
time and expense put into its prepara- 
tion and publication. Then, it must 
say something—enough to permit the 
reader to make an intelligent decision 
as to whether he is interested enough 
in the product or service to take fa- 
vorable action. 

This may call for a single illustra- 
tion and brief copy, or it may necessi- 
tate more elaborate treatment. The 
one who knows which method is indi- 
cated is the man who is responsible for 
the ad’s success or failure; not the 
casual critic who sees only the fin- 
ished ad, and who doesn’t know all 


that has gone before. 
Even Engineers Must Be ‘Sold’ 


Take the product itself, just as one 
What have we to offer the 
Is its value to him 


example. 
industrial buyer? 
self-evident merely by illustrating the 
product itself? Sometimes yes; usually 
no. If the former is true, then the ad 
needs only to make known this value. 
If the product’s value is not self-evi- 
dent, then the ad must make use of 
all the devices which the engineer 
doesn’t like in order to influence the 
reader to stop, see, read, believe and 
act. 


Another important reason for the 
engineer’s critical attitude toward ad- 
vertising rests on the basis that he 
deals with facts, figures and materials. 
He can work out a formula, and his 
answer is foreordained by the very na- 
He deals with 


toler- 


ture of the formula. 


dimensions, weights, stresses, 
ances, densities, hardness, speeds, sur- 
face finish—all of which can be re- 


duced to numerical terms. 
Advertising Variables 


There is little of this in advertising. 
This is the reason I have never been 
able to agree with those who say ad- 
vertising is a science. No. There are 
too many variables involved. You can’t 
add up a set of conditions today and 
get an answer which will forever hold 
true, as in the case of figuring the area 
of a circle. By the time an advertiser 
arrives at a possible formula, the con- 
ditions under which he figured it have 
changed. To the engineer, this is non- 
sense; to the advertiser, this is reality. 

It is a credit to the advertising fra- 
ternity that its members have consis- 
tently tried to reduce the many intan- 
gibles and variables to workable for- 
mulae. A great deal of progress has 
been made, but there will always be 
variables such as changing reader in- 






terests, evolution in industry, the eco- 
nomic cycles, seasonal influences, po p- 
ularity of publications employed, e en 
the position of a given advertisement 
within a specific publication, plus any 
number of other variables all of which 
makes it impossible to reduce adver- 
tising to a science. 

I hope the foregoing paragraphs will 
be read in the same spirit in which 
they were written. My only point is 
that it is unfair and dangerous to 
evaluate or judge a single advertise- 
ment, or even a series, by the take-a- 
look method. A better and safer pro- 
cedure is to follow the lead of adver- 
tising authorities who, when judging 
advertising entries for merit awards, 
always ask for a statement of what re- 
sults were secured as well as what ob- 
jectives the ads were designed to 
achieve. Otherwise, as an advertising 
“critic” you may always be “right;” 
but as an advertising manager you 
may, without knowing it, often be 
wrong. 


Payson Corporation Appoints 
Lightcap as Vice-President 

Milton W. Lightcap recently resigned 
as head of the paint division of Mont 
gomery Ward @ 
Co. to become vice 


president and gen 


eral manager ot 
Payson Corpora 
tion, New York 
paint manutactur 
ers 


Mr. Lightcap was 
formerly sales man 
ager of the Paint 
Division of Pitts 





burgh Glass Com 

pany, and in 1939 ’ . 

joined Devoe tr Milton Lightcap 
Raynolds Company where he supervised 


the expansion of the sales prom 


department During the war he was dis 


tribution manager for North Americar 
Phillips Company, electronics manuta 
turers, and later became business manager 


of Modern Distribution 

He is a member of the American Mat 
keting Association, Illuminating Engi 
neering Society, Advertising Club of New 
York, and Engineering Society of New 


York 


New Los Angeles Agency Opens 

J. M. Straus & Co., is the nam 
newly organized Los Angeles advertising 
agency. Principals are Jack M. Straus 
Bill Keith, Mort E. Shaw and Sanford M 
Ullman 


Gulf Publishing Appoints Two 


Clinton S. Quin, Jr., and Rand E 
Brooks have been appointed circu 
manager and assistant manager of oT 

h 


tising sales, respectively, of Gulf 


lishing Company, Houston, Tex 
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Want to get more work 
out of your catalog? 


These six manufacturers’ catalogs 

are bound in a big collection of manufacturers’ catalogs 
which engineers and plant executives 

of the process industries go to 

when they need organized information 


on products they have to buy. 


A catalog sent out in this organized file of catalogs 
(it is called Sweet's File for the Process Industries) 
works harder and longer 

than the same catalog sent out individually — 
according to the men who get catalogs both ways. 


And they should know. 


They say, “Catalogs filed in Sweet's 

“are always there when you need them — 

“vou can find them faster and with less trouble’’. 

Another thing that attracts buyers to catalogs in Sweet's File 
is the range of choice offered 


and the chance to compare one product with another, 


The catalogs shown at the left are only a few 

of nearly two hundred catalogs 

in the current Sweet's File for the Process Industries. 
They range in size from four pages to forty-four pages. 
The average size is eight pages. 


They represent large, medium and small companies. 


If orders for your products come from the process industries, 
you should find out how little it costs 

to distribute a specially designed catalog 

to your most important prospects 

and to keep it on tap in their offices 


by this effective method. 


For further information on this and other Sweet's Files, 


please see the Market Data Book. or write. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


New York 18, 119 West 40th Street 



























“RATE PER THOUSAND READERS” 


Is not the most worthwhile criterion as 
to the value or economy of a publication 






The important thing is HOW MUCH DO YOU GET FOR HOW MANY 
DOLLARS? 






CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS rate per thousand 
readers is $3.10—and here is what you get for it: 







1 GUARANTEED Island Position for every advertisement, wheth- 
. er single or double unit. There is always reading matter on two 
sides of your advertisement in CIEN. 





COMPLETE circulation in a// manufacturing industries and serv- 
ices, transportation and communication systems, and other indus- 
tries. This is broken down by industry, by province, and by 
occupation. 


3 2,000 EXTRA COPIES distributed, apart from audited figure, 

« for advertisers, sales promotion and special services. Most of 
these extra copies are effective copies from the advertiser’s point 
of view, but he pays no more. 


NO CHARGE is ever made for cuts required for editorial re- 
views. CIEN maintains 100 per cent control over its editorial 
columns. 


ASSURANCE OF READER INTEREST, built and maintained 
by (a) the largest editorial-advertising ratio of all products papers; 
(b) careful editorial work, backed by an advisory board of prac- 
tical men experienced in their particular fields; (c) a Reader Serv- 
ice Department, apart from the inquiry service, which readers 
know, through experience, is ready to go to work for them any 
time—to locate anything for industrial use. 





FOR DETAILED 
HIGH EDITORIAL STANDARDS Plus COMPLETE COVERAGE MAKE 
wanKr TING 5 CIEN the No. 1 Medium in the Canadian Industrial Field 


ker Write for folder “Direct Route to Canada’s Industrial Buying Power” 
DATA 800K 























Inousteift Enuiew FOUPENT NEWS 


a Comptete Reader Service on The Gowen go* COVEa. A Coastto-Coast Service in Canada ~ One of 
wm E ~ Parts -~M \ ¢ \ The Worlds Largest Trading Notions 
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A atten Gasineens, PUBLICATION 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE. QUE. 
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a 
cpabo db of Market Da‘a Boo’ Sub- 
sceribers use itin making up schedules. 


If you are one of the 41.4°%/, who don't use it for this purpose, 
shouldn't you consider turning over a new leaf? Could be that 
you're missing something that would be of as much value, as great 
an aid in simplifying your work, as it is to thousands of other indus- 
trial advertising executives. Why do it the hard way when there's 
this splendid, sharp-cutting tool right at your elbow to cut away 
most of the red tape and detail? Reach for your Market Data Book 
now! 
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Defending Evan L. Evans 


correct appeal in getting his soap into 
the typical American home. He liter:!- 
ly took off his hat to that idea, and 
acknowledged they were RIGHT. H 
didn’t hesitate to reverse himself and 
admit he was wrong. He just wanted 
to SELL SOAP, and he promptly went 
along with the RIGHT way to do it, 
Was that being mean, tyrannical, sadis- 
tic? 

Now let’s consider the episode of the 
agency hiring the comedian. - 
thought the comedian was good. The 
agency didn’t. Did they stand up to 
him and say so? They did not. They 
tried to jockey him into a spot where 
it would seem that he, not the agency, 
was picking the funny man. But once 
again Evans was too shrewd for them. 
They didn’t speak right up and say 
they knew the comedian was no good. 
They just didn’t have the guts. Evans 
knew that instinctively—a man of his 
type would—and he rightly let them 
hold the bag and take full responsibil- 
ity and make what they could of the 
material he gave them. 

And what happened? Was it sadis- 
tic when Evans insisted that the record 
of that first broadcast be played to 
him alone, while he kept them waiting? 
Not for my money! He was paying for 
it, and paying well. Consider . . . his 
agency man had gone to California, 
had not contacted him in any way, had 
not shown up for any discussion or 
conference or “‘chat-chat,” as Evans 
childishly termed it. On Evans’ money 
(make no mistake, Evans was well 
billed for it) he had gone ahead almost 
contemptuously ignoring his sponsor, 
and prepared that first vitally impor- 
tant broadcast of the first new pro- 
gram. 

If you were Evans, wouldn’t you be 
burned up? Evans knew that Bright 
Boy was flying back from the Coast. 
He knew what time the plane was 
scheduled to land. So, he did what any 
irate man of his type would do—in- 
sisted they come up to his office AT 
ONCE with their record and let him 
hear it—without “selling” on their 
part. He put himself in the place of the 
public. He listened to that record 
“cold,” while they fumed and fretted 
and felt really injured by his impa- 
tience to hear what they’d produce 

And the result, gentleman? Can you 
blame Evans for the small revenge he 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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Thousands of firms save time, money . . . and find new 
profit with Meyercord Decals. These washable, durable 
decalcomania transfers are easily applied on every 


type of commercial surface. They can be economically 
produced in any size, color, or design. Decide now to 


lastingly identify, advertise and decorate your product 
with Meyercord Decals! iy 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 60] 


Repeat Ad Study 


teresting conclusion for this adver- 
tiser is that the same ad can be used 
more than once without losing read- 
ership effect. 

This is the general conclusion of the 
study—the same ad can be repeated in 
the same publication without losing 
readership effect. 

The tremendous saving in produc- 
tion overhead is obvious. The con- 
tinuous demand in a large schedule for 
new copy and art, new engravings and 
plates, can be considerably cut down. 

And of course, by the fact that the 
same ad is repeated, it is a tested ad 
of known merchandising power. The 
over-all effect of the advertising 
schedule can be safeguarded against 
the untested “new slants,” which too 
often are read only by the proofreader 
and printer. 


This general conclusion has already 
been tested with hard cash from an 
advertising appropriation. John C. 
Maddox, research director for Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, reported to the ANA 
convention that thus far this year 
more than $70,000 has been saved 
on the Westinghouse campaign by 
using repeat ads. The total savings 
for the year will be more than $100,- 
000. In 1945, Mr. Maddox said, 
Westinghouse used 2,562 pages in 197 
business papers. If Fuller & Smith & 
Ross had followed its present practice 
of repeating ads, the 1945 campaign 
would have required the preparation 
of only 264 ads, a saving of $69,480. 

This conclusion from the “Study 
of Repeat Advertisements” can save 
money, and is therefore worth saying 
again—the same ad can be repeated in 
the same publication without losing 


readership effect. 


‘Electrical Manufacturing’ Names 
Product Design Contest Winners 
Winners of five awards for outstanding 
uchievement in the design of new electri- 
cally operated products have been an 
nounced by Electrical Manufacturing in 
its Ninth Annual Product Design contest 
Award winners include Spiral Binding 
Company, New York, for designing an 
automatic spiral book-binding machine 
General Electric Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
for an inert-arc welder; Rockford Machine 
Tool Company, Rockford, Ill, for an 
automatic transfer molding machine; C 
Eight Laboratories, Newark, N. J., for a 
cigaret vending machine; and Micro 
Switch Division of First Industrial Corpo 
ration, Freeport, Ill., for a smap-action 


switch 
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The Repeat Ad Idea 


By ROY O. EASTMAN 


\M about to gore an ox, although I am suspicious that it isn’t an ox 

at all, but just a little bull. To those of my friends (including perha, 
some of my own clients) who have a proprietary interest in said ox 
for | understand it is something of a stock company proposition—I mak 
this apology: It isn’t a very good ox anyway. Why then bother with it 

Well, for the simple reason that while pernicious doctrine, if it 1s pet 
nicious enough, will always destroy itself, it will also wreak some havo 
before it reaches that salutary end. A little bull can get a lot of peopl 
up a tree. 

Our work concerns itself with improved readership and reader servic 
in those periodicals that employ us, and in a broader sense in all peri 
odicals. From this work we have learned that the advertising content 
is often as important a factor in building readership service as is the edi 
torial. 

For years one of the publisher’s greatest problems has been to get the 
advertiser to do the right kind of a job after he buys the space. To go 
to him now, when there is more and stiffer competition than he has had 
for a long time, and say, “You can get by with less expense in filling 
our pages and still use the same amount of space,”’ seems to me the most 
short-sighted strategy that any publisher ever adopted. 

In fact, it doesn’t quite sound honest, for if the thing that is pro 
posed is desirable now, or even feasible, it certainly was more feasible 
in the past when there was less competitive pressure. Strange that 
nobody discovered this golden opportunity to conserve the advertiser's 
budget until space sales were endangered! There’s nothing new, you 
know, about this idea of repeating advertisements—patent medicine ad- 
vertisers were doing it ages ago. 

I have no disposition to argue the advantages or disadvantages to the 
individual advertiser in repeating some of his advertisements. But I 
think it is beyond argument that if many advertisements were repeated 
in the same magazine it would seriously detract from the reader interest 
in the magazine—to the detriment of the reader, the publisher and the 
advertiser 

If I were an advertiser and a space salesman came to me with this 
idea, I think that (with my tongue in my cheek) I would ask him two 
questions: First, “If it’s a good idea for me to repeat my ads, why isn’t 
it an equally good idea for you to repeat some of your editorial matter ? 
Or is that a horse of a different color?” Second, “If it will pay me just 
as well to repeat an ad in your paper, why won't it pay me even better 
to repeat it in a competitive paper where I get at least a partially new 
audience ?” 

There’s one thing every advertiser should remember and that ts that 
his most important advertising job is keeping customers sold, and that 
therefore his most important audience is his customers, who, while they 
may send in few inquiries, will generally read every ad he runs provid ng 
they haven't read it before. 

And there’s another thing that every advertiser and every publisher 
should remember, and that is that when the advertiser buys the space 
he has only started to begin to get ready to advertise. 

Editor’s Note: This interesting sidelight on the Repeat Ad Study is reprinted from 
Roy O. Eastman’s current circular letter. 


Vapor Heating Appoints Neuman Stonhouse Joins ‘Design News’ 

Vapor Car Heating Company, Chicago, J. H. Stonhouse, former district man 
recently announced the appointment of ager of Materials & Methods, has bee? 
Robert B. Neuman as director of publicity appointed Chicago manager of Design 
and advertising. Mr. Neuman formerly News. 


was assistant advertising manager of Nord- 


berg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. He is Bell & Howell Appoints Monroe 


president of the Editors Association of Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, has 
Wisconsin, and is editor of “Torch,” appointed H. S. Monroe as industri: ales 
publication of the Milwaukee Ad Club. manager. 
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That means steel men need all kinds of material. 


The best way to keep your name and products before these 
busy executives—6,000 of them—is through Watkins Cyclo- 
pedia of the Steel Industry, the second edition of which is 
now being compiled. 


Here is a book that offers the maximum to the advertiser. 

1—An Editorial Section dealing with the various processes of 
manufacturing and processing steel. (You have your 
choice of placing your ad or ads in the sections best 
related to your products. ) 

2—A Directory of more than 1,500 steel processing plants, 
listing their buying and specifying personnel. 

3—A Buyer’s Guide giving you eight free listings per ad- 
vertising page under this product index. 

4—An Advertiser’s Index in which your name, address, 
products or services are listed—Free. 


It is the only book of its kind and is kept within arms’ reach 
the year around by the men you want to know about you 
... when they need you. 

When steel is being made—that’s when you make sales. 
Use the handy coupon to get full information. 


WATKINS 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC., DEPARTMENT B 
108 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Please send me complete information on Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel 
Industry for 1949. 


Name 
Company 


Address__ 
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LOOK 


AT THIS VERTICAL PUBLICATION’S 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 


PASSENGER CAR MANUFACTURERS 
TRUCK MANUFACTURERS 

TRACTOR MANUFACTURERS 
ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURERS 
ENGINE MANUFACTURERS 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT M’F'RS. 
MATERIAL PRODUCERS 

EARTH MOVING EQUIP. M’F’RS. 
FLEET OPERATORS 


BUS MANUFACTURERS 


PETROLEUM PRODUCERS 



















OVER 3500 FACTORIES 





CIRCULATION 
OVER 18,000 





TO SELL THE AUTOMOTIVE 
MANUFACTURING MARKET 







USE SS 7 | Fy Wi Wh. / 


Official Publication of the Society of Automotive Engineers 







29 West 39th Street. New York 18, N.Y 
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: “I know of no place other than 3 
> p24 
Rs the Market Data Books. where we can 3 
r ° » ° 5 
3 make a quick over-all study of markets in relation to our sched- 3 
33 ules. | am therefore especially pleased to see the ever-increasing i 
3 data contained in it, and especially the improvement in the : 
33 advertisements of publishers . . . if they would place information 3 
33 like the two pages of Electrical World, for example, they would ; 
3 really be utilizing the space to its fullest degree.” 3 
$2 S) 
3 —R. C. Breth, President 3 
3 R. C. Breth, Inc., Advertising $ 
3 Green Bay, Wisconsin : 
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"The boss says that no gasoline shortage 
or coal strike is going to keep him from 
getting to the A.S.|. show THIS December!" 


Advertisers Council 
to Handle Promotion 
for Automotive Show 


HE Automotive Service Industries 
Show, to be held at Navy Pier, 
Chicago, Dec. 8-13, has a new wrinkle 





in show promotion. The three asso- 
ciations sponsoring the show have 
turned the publicity assignment over 
to the Automotive Advertisers Coun- 
cil, whose members are also exhibitors 
at the show. Thus, the advertising 
and sales executives responsible for in- 
dividual exhibits will also collectively 
plan the show’s promotion, publicity 
and decorations. 

Three committees, under the general 
chairmanship of Walter A. Kirkpat- 
rick, Wilkening Mfg. Company, have 
been formed to handle the job. The 
seven man publicity committee, headed 
by R. E. Conley, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corporation, is using newspaper, busi- 
ness paper, and direct mail advertis- 
ing. Electrotypes, instead of the 
usual stickers, have been furnished 
to member manufacturers for mailing 
list distribution. Editorial publicity 
has been given added punch by the use 
of cartoons (see above). 

The theme and decoration commit- 
tee, under C. C. Tapscott, McQuay- 
Norris Mfg. Company, is planning ¢x- 
hibit construction around the slogan 
“Accelerate in ’48.” This attempt at 
exhibit unity is meeting with favor- 
able reception from the exhibitors. 

The badge and attendance com- 
mittee, headed by C. B. Dietrich, Ac- 


curate Parts Mfg. Company, i ™ 
charge of the invitation list, restricted 
exclusively to the industry. More 


than 15,000 visitors are expecte 
attend. 
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= of the Welding Industry 
lave 
ver 
set THE WELDING ENGINEER has held the interested readership of key men in all 
tee phases of the welding industry for over thirty-two years. THE WELDING ENGINEER 
nie offers top coverage of the field because its editorial content is based on the 
wile expressed interest and needs of its readers. 
ales THE WELDING ENGINEER'S editorial staff — the largest of any publication in 
the welding field make this outstanding readership possible. Well trained editors 
eral work out of Chicago, New York, Washington and on the West Coast. It also has 
we at its command the services and facilities of the McGraw-Hill World News Bureau — 
ane with editors located at strategic points throughout the world. 
The In 1946, 76% of the editorial material of THE WELDING ENGINEER was devoted 
“ee to feature articles covering activities in the welding field. These articles offered 
wr readers practical, up-to-the-minute material on new techniques of production 


and maintenance welding, new methods of layout and production, as well as the 
latest news of the welding industry. THE WELDING ENGINEER presents more exclusive, 
dn staff-prepared material than any other publication in the welding field. During 
hed 1946, only 7% of its editorial matter was of a non-exclusive nature. 

In addition to its well balanced array of feature articles, THE WELDING 
ENGINEER is the only welding publication which gives its readers an editorial 
page, an engineering data sheet and welding contract reports. 

THE WELDING ENGINEER is considered an indispensible aid to all men who make, 
sell or use welding equipment because it offers timely, factual help geared to 
their own daily job requirements. 

Because of its wide acceptance among key welding men, THE WELDING ENGINEER 
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ati is the top medium for your sales message to the welding industry. It is the 
oa productive market place for your products! Write for complete information. 
* 
ei ARSC OM... 
= - JBEDITORIAL COVERAGE 
>| Pe «© WELDING FNGINEER 
in - Readership @ 
ted - mmVolume of Advertising 
More . Mlumber of Advertisers A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. @® 
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FIELD INVESTIGATION 
can help you solve them. 


Field interviewing will disclose who out- 
side your own organization affects the suc- 
cess of your marketing plans and proced- 
ures; how they affect it; and w/ry. It can 
provide a means of finding practical an- 
swers to such questions as these: 


SALES 

1. How effective is our present sales per- 
formance——by product, by market, by ter 
ritory? 

2. In what direction should we work to 
bolster sales with respect to lagging terri- 
tories, markets, or products? 

3. What do users and prospects think of 
our product as against competition? Why 
do they think as they do”? 


DISTRIBUTION 

1. What part of our sales job should be 
handled through distributors and what by 
our own sales force? 

2. Do we have the right number and kind 
of distributors? 

3. What should our distributor and deale: 
policies be with respect to discounts, ad- 
vertising allowances, sales helps, engineer 
ing service, etc.? 


ADVERTISING 

1. How can we make sure our advertising 
copy answers the questions in our pros- 
pects’ minds”? 

2. Should our catalog be as strong in ap 
plication information as in specification 
data? Is it reaching the right people 

3. How can we get authentic case histories 
for publication, direct mail, or house or- 
gan copy? 

For field work relative to such ques 
tions, this organization of experienced bus- 
iness men is at your disposal. They are 
thoroughly familiar with manufacturing. 
distribution, and wholesaling patterns for 
industrial and consumer goods. Hence. 
they are well qualified to conduct intensive 
field investigations that contribute to the 
practical solution of sales, distribution, and 
idvertising problems 

We will gladly send you material de- 
eribing our services in greater detail 
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Road Builders Seek 
$1 Billion Annual 
Highway Program 


IGHWAY builders have a long 

way to go before they catch up 
with the deficiencies resulting from 
the slowing up of construction during 
the depression of the 30’s and the al- 
most complete cessation of new road 
work during the war years. 

This condition is highlighted by a 
report made recently to Governor 
Dewey of New York by Charles H. 
Sells, head of the state's department 
of public works. Mr. Sells estimates 
that New York State must spend $2 
billion between now and 1956 to put 
its highway system in condition to 
serve the state’s commerce and indus- 
try effectively. That figure, said Gov- 
ernor Dewey in commenting cn the 


It be- 


comes almost astronomical when the 


report, is a staggering amount. 


needs of the country as a whole are 
considered. 

Seeing the need for a vast roadbuild- 
ing program after the war, Congress 
provided $500 million of federal aid 
for each of the three postwar fiscal 
years. It did not authorize the release 
1945, and 
it was not until the spring of 1946 


of this money until Oct. 4, 


that the roadbuilding program got un- 
der way actively. And then progress 
was slowed up by scarcities of materi 
als, lack of engineers and bids from 
contractors that appeared too high to 
highway officials who had failed to 
realize how fast costs had gone up 
during the war years. But now, almost 
every month is marked by a rising vol- 
ume of new highway contracts. 

In theory, $1 billion of new high- 
way construction could have been let 
to contract under that program in each 
of the years 1946 and 1947 because the 
states have to match the federal-aid 
money dollar for dollar. However, due 
to the delays, the 
work let to contract from Jan. 1, 


total federal-aid 


1946, to August 31, 1947, was only 


$932 


This means that the 


million. 


A review 
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of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors, 


states have a backlog of available fed- 
eral-aid in excess of the $500 million 
authorized for the current federal fiscal 
year that can be drawn upon as fast 
as they get work ready for contract 
letting. This means that roadbuilding 
should continue to rise in volume 

And it should continue to rise in 
volume if the serious deficiencies in the 
nation’s highway system are to be elim- 
inated before they have a more serious 
effect on the nation’s economic life. 
Delays to trucks moving through or 
into metropolitan regions are costing 
thousands of dollars a day, and the 
serious part of the current situation is 
that congestion in metropolitan re- 
gions is increasing at a considerably 
higher rate than the increase in motor 
vehicle registration. 

Consequently, much of the current 
highway building activity is centered 
on superhighways reaching into the 
centers of our big metropolitan dis- 
tricts. 

Because cities were finding the cost 
of this work too great for them to 
handle, Congress in the postwar high- 
way act required that $125 million of 
the $500 million for each year be spent 
on highways through urban areas. As 
the cost of four-lane divided highways 
through cities frequently runs to $1 
million a mile, that amount is far from 
adequate, but it has released much 
work that was held up for lack of 
funds, and has made possible the pur- 
chase of right-of-way and the prep- 
aration of plans for much more work 
in the future. 

Looking ahead to the fiscal years 
1949, 1950 and 1951, the American 
Association of State Highway Ofh ials, 
at its recent meeting in New York, 
asked Congress to authorize not less 
than $500 million of federal aid for 
each of those years so that ther« wiil 
be no break in the program aimed at 
spending $1 billion a year on the ed- 
eral-aid system of primary and secon- 
dary highways —V. T. BouGH ON, 
associate editor, Engineering News 


Record. 
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FOR BUYERS OF ADVERTISING TO REACH 
SPECIFIERS AND BUYERS FOR INDUSTRY 


Industrial Equipment News offers you .. . 


1. SELECTED CIRCULATION .. . available through its daily access to the compilation records of its 
affiliated publication Thomas Register of American Manufacturers. 51,823 coverage of engineering, op- 
erating and production men in the larger, more active plants in all industries. 


2. REQUEST CIRCULATION .. . 88.9°/, of IEN's distribution is mailed at the REQUEST of the individual 


reader as added evidence of interest in its product news and information content. 


3. VERIFIED CIRCULATION. . . every name on IEN's list is checked once each year for addressing ac- 
curacy and continuing interest . . . current returns indicate 89.2°/, read IEN regularly . . . 10.0°/, occas- 
ionally and 0.8%, rarely . . . 96.2°% are using IEN for buying reference. 


4. EDITORIAL COVERAGE ... as the originator of product news and information publishing, Industrial 
Equipment News continues to give its readers many "scoops" and more product information than any 
other similar service. 


5S. EDITORIAL QUALITY .. . under the continuous editorial direction of W. E. (Bill) Irish, IEN continues 
to fully illustrate and describe rather than "announce" new and improved products, hence the quality of its 
editorial content speaks for itself. 


6. PROOF OF READERSHIP .. . forcibly demonstrated by current verification returns as outlined in 
number three above. 


7. ADVERTISING IN IEN IS TIMED FOR TOP EFFECTIVENESS .. . readers use IEN to LOOK FOR their 
current requirements . . . perfect timing for advertising. 


8. LOW ADVERTISING COST . . . with IEN's specialized service and approach standard advertising 
representation costs only $95 to $102 a month. 


9. PROOF OF ADVERTISING VALUE . . . almost twice as many advertisers to industry have selected 
Industrial Equipment News as have selected any other publication of similar circulation or service. 


DETAILS? ASK FOR "THE IEN PLAN" 
AND FOR IEN'S NEW N.I.A.A. REPORT 


MMos 
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461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 


i\k Plant 


Monthly 


TOP MANAGEMENT'S preference for MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY as an advertising medium can be summed 
up in one word ... RESULTS! 


Prompt reader response and constant results at low cost 
per reader .. . Truly the best yardstick by which a pub- 
lication can be evaluated. 


The wealth of Factual Data, Editorial Excellence and 
helpful hints on “Best Practice” in the industry insures 
M.P.M.’s being read from Cover to Cover. 


Advertisers know that Milk Plant Monthly readers are 
those whose YES counts most . Reach the men who 
DECIDE thru the publication which has HELPED them 


decide ° ° Since 1912. 


Consult your Advertising Agency or write today for 
detailed information and rates. 


Milk Plant Monthly 





FOR DETAILED 
REpSRENCE DaTa 














“ff couldn't keep house without the 
Market Data Boolkk. \ use it more than any 


other source of information. On two special occasions | actually 
placed contracts with publications advertising in your book who 
were not contacting me. | cannot imagine how an industrial ad- 
vertising manager could do without the combination of Indus- 
trial Marketing and The Market Data Book. My book is generally 
about worn out by the time a new edition is available." 


—W. W. French 
Director of Sales Promotion 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Mishawaka, Indiana 











| [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 
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Improving Sales 
about this title. It’s the type of thing 


buyers shy away from, because they 
have heard that one before. But look 
inside. 

“At R. Perlick Brass Company, 3 
Electro-Cycle machines are paying for 
themselves in 18 months” . 

(If you don’t believe the salesman, 
there’s the name of the company to 
ask. ) 

“Average Production up 74.9% on 
jobs machined on Electro-Cycle turret 
lathes at Perlick . 

(We are not just saying this—R. Per- 
lick will back us up.) 
“At Akron Brass” 
Brass” .. . “At Enterprise Brass . . . 
I think it is obvious what powerful 
sales arguments are put into the hands 
of the sales force if advertising is 
backed up by facts. Facts from case 
histories, actual installations on the 
floor, production figures from satisfied 
customers. Facts like these aren’t 
company claims; they are resulés— 
from manufacturers whom your pros- 

pect knows and believes. 

How do you get these case histories? 
Will the customers let you use their 
names? How do you gather material? 
What is the sales result of this type 
of advertising? 

The answer to the first question is 
obvious. Work with your sales force. 
Once the salesman realizes the value of 
the type advertising you propose, he 
will dig up the case histories himself. 
His sales reports are loaded with log- 
ical leads. In addition, he will pro- 
vide an introduction and make ar- 
rangements for the advertising re- 


.. “At Sterling 


porter and photographer. 

Of course the customers will let you 
use their names. In addition to the 
fact that it is favorable “free pub- 
licity,” there is a natural bond of 
cooperation between a manufacturer 
and a genuinely satisfied customer. 
After all, if you have increased his 
production 74.9%, you have rendered 
a service that extends substantially be- 
yond the selling price of your ma- 
chines. He will do what he can in 
return. In all cases—from plant ex- 
ecutives to lathe operators—we |ave 
received the fullest cooperation im 
gathering this material. 

The gathering process is simp!: if 
done in reporter fashion. In writing 
case histories, the copywriter is si oly 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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Do Radio Engineers 





now What You Make? 





Now—A Radio Engineer's Directory 


MARKET 


Radio Engineers control the technical buying of a two- 
billion-dollar radio-electronic and radar market. These men 
alone are competent to do the specifying and purchasing 
of complicated radio tubes, components, and materials that 
only a trained and experienced engineer really understands. 


More than 15,000 radio-and-electronic engineers and 
engineers in training, will receive and use the 1948 I.R.E. 
Yearbook. This membership roster and radio product index 
has a close personal relationship to each engineer because 
it lists the reader himself and his fellow members in the 
radio profession. It is his own property with a permanent 
place on his desk 
— at his finger- 
tips, a reference 
to both friends 
and radio-product 
data he needs and 
wants. 





‘ The Institute of Radio Engincers 


YEARBOOK 1948 





——_———— 





QS 








FEATURES 


e Complete membership list of The Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 

e An alphabetical list of over 2000 firms serving the radio- 
electronic industry, with addresses, and — 

e Names of the chief engineers of most of these firms, plus, 

e Coding for 25 basic product classifications of each. 


e Detailed product classifications (more than 100 headings) 
for all kinds of radio-electronic components and equip- 
ment listed for the firms advertising in the Yearbook. 


e PRODUCT ADVERTISING of equipment and compo- 
nent-parts manufacturers, displaying and giving specifi- 
cations for their products and providing engineering data. 























For ‘Proceedings of 1.R.E. 
RATES Contract Advertisers"’ 

Space Rate Size | 6 Times R Times 
| page $250. 7 “se $225. $200. 
24 page 180. 4%,""x 10" 160. 140. 
‘4 page 100. {24%,""x 10" 90. 80. 

1454" x 4%" | 
\% page 60. {2'/4,"" x 47%," 55. 50. 
— ios 1454" x 234" ee 
Agency Discount 15%. Cash Discount 2% 10 days. 











RE. YEARBOO 


THE INSTITUTE 
303 West 42nd Street, New York why Pm 
WILLIAM C. COPP National Advertising Manager 


SCOTT KINGWILL 
Central States Representative 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago | 

STAte 4227 


1948 





ENGINEERS 
Circle 6-6357 


RADIO 


HANNON and WILLSON 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
412 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14 
TUcker 4370 
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TIMBERMAN 





a buying is like rifle shooting— 
hitting the bull’s-eye gets results. In the essential 
forest products industry the best way to reach the 


target of purchasing power is through the well-read 


pages of THe TIMBERMAN. 


THE 


TIMBERMAN 


An International 
Lumber Journal 





* 


Founded 1899 


519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


* 


Advertising Offices Also: 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


* 


LOS ANGELES 








TOP CIRCULATION. More 
than 8000 net paid (largest in the 
forest products industry), more than 
80% of whom voluntarily renew their 


subscription year after year. 


QUALITY READERS — who 


pay $3 a year to read the ideas and 
suggestions in pictures and text as well 


as your advertisements. 


DEPENDABLE BUYING 
POWER. No transient industry, the 


logging operations, lumber mills. ply- 
wood, box and woodworking plants of 
the forest products field make huge 
purchases, year after year. Manage- 
ment men and purchasing officials use 
Tue TIMBERMAN as an authentic re- 
ference for sources of supply—have 
done so for 48 years. 


If you offer machinery. equipment or 
supplies to the forest products industry 
your best approach is through the ad- 
vertising pages of THe TimpBerman. 


Publishers of WESTERN BUILDING, The Light Construction Journal of the West. Read each month 
by more than 10,000 dealers, builders, architects in the 11 Western states. The outstanding 
advertising medium which concentrates purchasing power of the Western light construction market. 








“We have found the Market Data 


Book extremely useful both in studying markets and in making up 


advertising schedules. We are especially pleased with the compact 


tormat and the consolidation of all the vital statistics concerning the 


various Magazines It IS a Very great assistance to a space buyer to 





“Pec 


S. M. SCHUSTER 
BRILL EQUIPMENT CoMPANY 
New York 
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Improving Sales 

a sales-minded reporter. The whc'le 
point of this technique is that the 
facts sell themselves; presentation, and 
not interpretation, is our goal. 

We use a printed “Warner & 
Swasey Case Story Report” and pho- 
tographic releases. Filling in the 
proper blanks on the report gives the 
sales story—costs, savings, production, 
and the necessary technical data for 
technical copy. This “filling in the 
blanks” system insures both uniform- 
ity and simplicity in the final case 
history layout. 

The “good and valuable considera- 
tion” for which the photo release is 
signed is, in many cases, a print of 
the photograph. Parenthetically, tak- 
ing pictures in your customer’s plant 
is excellent public relations. And of 
course send gloss prints and/or the 
finished brochure to the subjects in- 
volved. It will be a permanent pro- 
motional piece in a vital sales spot. 

Your “case history” reporter will 
be the best judge of when and where 
to photograph. But in general, shoot 
as many shots as possible in a commer- 
cial studio. The superior effects of 
a vertical camera, proper lighting, and 
other studio facilities will be reflected 
in the finished work. 

What about results? Does this case 
history direct mail technique pay off? 
Warner & Swasey has used it for 10 
years, despite the fact that it is almost 
impossible to trace direct sales to this 
promotion. As you know, machine 
tools are not ordered on business reply 
cards. The substantial cost, the indi- 
vidual production and _ installation 
problems, are factors which can be 
discussed effectively only by the per- 
sonal salesman. 

Our job is to back up the salesman, 
gain him entree through “‘selling” ad- 
vertising. This, we know, has been 
done by the case history method. In 
one case, we made a mailing of the 
electro-cycle case history brochure to 
a list that already had been personally 
called on by our salesman. These buy- 
ers already had been told face-to-face 
about the new machines. But despite 
this, the brochure pulled additional! re- 
quests for further information. That, 
we feel, is “action copy.” 

Naturally, I cannot suggest that all 
products will receive the same adv in- 
tages from the case history technique, 
but this, much is certain. In ny 
field, with any product—PROVE ‘-c- 
sults—And Improve Sales! 
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1948 Will Be Another 


Boom Year Down South 


FIYHE U.S. Department of Commerce reports: 

“Income figures for the nation last year in- 
dicated a strengthening of the South’s position 
in a number of important industries. . . In paper 
production, importance of the South increased 
over the period 1940-1946, while that of New 
England declined. . . In the manufacture of 
chemicals and allied products significant gains 
occurred in Tennessee and Texas. . . In lumber 
manufacturing, pronounced shifts from the far 
West to the Southeast. 


of nonferrous metals and rubber products also 


In the manufacture 
the South made appreciable progress.” 

An so it goes! Increase in electrical power, 
new plant construction—whatever the index you 


use, it inevitably points Southward! 


SOUTHERN Power AND INbusTRY is the publi- 


cation that can be of tremendous aid in helping 


CHANGE 1946 OVER 1940 


INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 


Reflecting Southern Industrial Expansion 


SOUTH & 
SOUTHWEST 


REST OF 


COUNTRY up 116.4% 


you capitalize this Southern and Southwestern 
sales opportunity. It gives you complete cover- 
age of all the important industrial power and 
large service plants in the entire 19-state market. 


Scheduie S. P. I. for 1948—now! 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY @ Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


AEBC-ABP 





Southern Power and Industry 
Textile Industries 

Southern Automotive Journal 
Electrical South 

Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Hardware 
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To sell the 
MEAT 
PACKING 
FIELD 











A 
$12,500,000,000 


business 










There’s one publication 






that covers the industry 





and that has been respected 






by the industry 





for more than 56 years. 












New 1948 Media Folder 







now ready 














THRE WATITONMAL 






PROVISION 35 


407 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Books 





for Marketing Men 


SAY IT WITH FIGURES 

By Hans Zeisel 
Published 1947 by Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Price: $3. 


Advertising and merchandising have 
been going through a “research-happy™ 
era 

Hardly an agency presentation is made 
today without a liberal sprinkling of per- 
centages, index numbers and readership 
ratings. “Results” are based on anything 
from a handful of field calls to a bushel 
of mail questionnaires. Interpretations may 
rely on anything from a dash of table salt 
to a pack of reefers 

We'll bet a dozen Hooperatings against 
two consumer panels that a high percent- 
age of this research is utterly meaning- 
less by any reasonable statistical standards 

Unfortunately the marketing novice 
wades into a mass of high technical 
stuff the minute he tries to acquire even 
the minimum of statistical background to 
qualify his first research attempts 

Hans Zeisel has done a pretty good job 
of sizing up the statistical errors and mis- 
interpretations common to much incompe- 
tent research. He relies on his experience 
working with McCann-Erickson's late Dr. 
L. D. H. Weld and Columbia University's 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, plus a great deal of 
original research, to suggest relatively ele- 
mentary approaches to some of the more 
common research problems 

Subheadings include such practical 
problems as “How not to tabulate rea- 
sons," “How to handle the ‘don't 


knows," “absolute or per cent com- 
parisons,” and “true and spurious corre- 
lations os 


Mr. Zeisel’s language is generally more 
lucid and non-technical than that of most 
PhD's And the book is short—246 
pages. It should take the average indus- 
trial advertising man only 10 times as 
long to read “Say it With Figures” as 
a good James Cain novel of the same 
length 


THE INTERVIEWER'S GUIDE 
By Carolyn F. Bader 
Published 1947, by Institute of Market 
Research, 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
Price: $2. 

To a great extent, the success of all 
market research operations is dependent 
upon the work of the interviewer. No 
natter how much time and money is spent 

developing the questionnaire, success 

f the study is impaired if the interviewers 
fail to interpret and record the answers 
correctly 

Unfortunately, the author states, too 
nany interviewers are sent out on their 
first assignment fortified with a few min- 


he 


utes’ instruction and equipped with t 
first questionnaire they ever saw 

This book is designed to present con- 
of the principles of 
narket research Miss Bader, a director 


isely a basic picture 

















of the Institute of Market Research, feels 
that the interviewer will do a more accw 
rate and thorough job if he or she un 
derstands the basic problems and objec 
tives of market research. 

The purpose of the book is not to super 
sede instructions accompanying individual 
assignments, nor are the principles to be 
considered so iron-clad that no deviation 
is practical or possible. Rather, Miss 
Bader wrote the book as a guide, a meas 
ure—a standard for performance. 

Chapters cover the general purpose or 
function of market research operations, 
qualifications of an interviewer, interview: 
ing technique, and various other informa- 
tion that will be of aid to both interviewers 
and their supervisors. 


CORDIALLY YOURS 

By Jack Carr 
Published 1947, by Graphic Books, 
17 East 42nd St., New York 17. 
Price: $5. 

For 26 years Jack Carr has specialized 
in a form of direct mail he calls “cordial 
contact”—a consistent, unbroken series of 
friendly, cordial contacts by mail. This 
book reproduces 150 examples of these 
letters. They cover a wide range of 
clients—manufacturers, retailers, whole: 
salers, societies and many others. 

“In spite of the fact men are living at 
the rate of 100 miles an hour,” Mr. Carr 
says, “there is a suppressed desire to do 
business with the men or company they 
know, or feel they know. There is also 
the desire to buy the product or the ser 
vice that has been made known to them 
through a series of impressions.” 

He designs his letters to make this 
contact for his clients. The letters are 
not “high-pressure.” They are short, 
friendly letters with a conversational tone 
They are good-will letters, mailed at regu 
lar intervals with the purpose of firmly 
implanting the client's name in the minds 
olf prospective customers. 

Direct mail specialists will find the let 
ters a source of clever, new ideas for 
originating distinctive letters of their own 

Mr. Carr also includes a short history 


of his experience in the writing field and 
an explanation of the philosophy behind 


his letters 


SELL BY GIVING 

By James T. Mangan 
Published 1947, by Dartnell Corporation 
4660 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 4 
Price: $.25 


This 30-page pamphlet reviews the pe 
sonal intangibles of a successful | 
man. The author's thesis is: “Y¢ uve 
a treasure chest full of priceless gifts that 
money can't buy, but which bring y 
same results as if you were givin vay 
On this theme Mr. Moga0 
discusses attention, praise, considé 

t 


confidente, appearance, service, et 


pamphlet is available in mass quant 


real money.’ 


reduced rates 
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‘No wonder he knows the answers. He brought his copy of 


the Chicago Journal of Commerce.” 


COVERAGE The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce really covers top management in the Central West. 
You find it read, used, preferred, relied on by some 100,000 
men who administer the multi-billion dollar buying power 
of the nation’s greatest industrial area. 

Here your advertising budget buys no waste. You get 
daily coverage concentrated on the most purchase-power- 
ful force of management executives in America. And 


you get it at moderate rates. 






The source of daily business news in ) CENTRAL WEST 
— 





the nation’s greatest industrial area. ( 

















“Iti has been in more or less con- 


stant use since it arrived, and has been 
of great value to us both from the standpoint of market analysis 
and in formulating advertising plans. We are primarily interested 
in the hardware, electrical specialty and appliance field, and the 
Market Data Book contains precisely the information we need." 


—Marion T. Rose 
Vice Pres.-Treasurer 
Nu-Mode Products Corporation 
River Rouge, Michigan 
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Business in Brazil 


fortunate experiences with so-ca 
export brokers or agents who render 
little service and attempt to cover Bra- 
zil and the whole world from a small 
ofhce in New York. 

It is an erroneous belief that doing 
business with Brazil involves an ele- 
ment of risk. On the contrary, im- 
il 


that they have need for what they are 


porters must show the Bank of Braz 


buying and sufficient funds to pay for 


it, before an import permit is issued 


Brazilian importers are reliable and 
have sound credit; yet no matter what 
their rating, American companies in- 
sist on an irrevocable letter of credit 
before the merchandise is shipped. The 
letter of credit costs about 5%, plus 
interest at 8‘, to 12% a year. So the 
average cost of the landed goods is 
6°% to 10% higher than necessary be- 
cause the Brazilian purchaser was 
forced to give advanced credits. 

By landing goods Rio C.LF. (cost, 
insurance, freight), we automatically 
drop this 10% loaded cost and put 
ourselves in a strong competitive posi- 
tion. Europeans do this—so should 
we. 

It is estimated that Brazil has more 
than $600 million of irrevocable cred- 
its in effect in the United States today. 
One can imagine the limitations on our 
business here if we had all our pur- 
chases prepaid for 90 to 180 days 

Our sales literature, catalogs, etc., 
should be printed in acceptable Portu- 
guese. Detailed instructions for com- 
puting landed costs—weights, cubic 
contents, etc.—should be provided. 

Brazil today is in the same position 
that the United States was in the period 
from 1900 to 1912 when we were try- 
ing our individual wings. They have 
learned the value of industrialization 
and want to become an industrial na- 
tion. The United States can help her 
reach that goal. 

American manufacturers need have 
no fear that the Brazilian market will 
eventually reach the saturation point. 
The purchasing power of the average 


Brazilian, now low, will increase with 
his nation’s economic growth. [hat 
means higher standards of living, and 


the desire for more and more gooc's. 
If we act wisely and establish 4 

reputation for service and quality, we 

can prosper with this enterpr sing 


country. 
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Here's the kind of attention Sales Managers dream for 
at sales meetings. But this is no dream. At every per- 
formance during Seagram's “Fall Sales & Advertising 
Tour” the picture was the same. 

The Secret Weapon? . . . SHOWMANSHIP. 

This highly successful show was designed and built 
by the leader in SHOWMANSHIP ... 


(Gade 


477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. - MAyflower 9443 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Andover 2776. 
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Delegates to Foreign Trade Convention 






Hear Export Merchandising Techniques 





By DAN DICKOW 









immediate crisis in interna- 


HI 


tional affairs and long range plans 






for American overseas trade were the 






principal discussions of the 34th Na- 






tional Foreign Trade Convention, held 
in St. Louis, Oct. 20 to 22. Na- 


tional leaders in government and in- 








dustry addressed the 1,500 deleg rates 





to the convention, which was spon- 






sored by the National Foreign Trade 





Council. 









The advertising and merchandising 


session, under the chairmanship of More than 1,500 top foreign trade executives attend 34th convention at St. Louis. Shown 
at luncheon session are (left to right) John Abbink, president of McGraw-Hill International 
AP ¥ acai Maal Corporation; James A. Farley, chairman of the board, Coca-Cola Export Corpora- 
Advertising ‘Association, brought forth tion; and William S. Swingle, executive vice-president of National Foreign Trade 
three concrete proposals for improving Council, which sponsored convention. Mr. Abbink received Captain Robert Dollar 
Memorial Award for ‘distinguished contribution to advancement of foreign trade.’ 









Joshua B. Powers, president of Export 












American overseas selling. 

































American Methods Used Overseas ‘ , 
chandising services, International Har- in export advertising. The first prob- 

G. Allen Reeder, advertising direc vester Company, voiced a similar plea lem, Mr. Simmons said, is to get top 
tor of Carstairs Bros. Distilling Com- for the use of tested American mer- management to give the same thought 
pany, told the ad men that American chandising methods in foreign sales. and planning to their export program 
market research techniques can and “Experience has proven that the mer- as to domestic business. The increase 
must be used overseas. “We have chandising of U. S. products abroad in export sales has awakened some in- 
definitely proved,” said Mr. Reeder, cannot be delegated solely to the local terest, but there is still a tremendous 
“that the bugaboos of social cus- foreign distributor,” Mr. Granger said. job to be done. 
tom do not prevent us from asking “It must remain largely the responsi- 
idults of bot h sexes in foreign coun- bility of American ckaied This Control Ad Budgets From Fiome 
tries the same questions that we are is particularly true where company ad- Mr. Simmons also pointed out that 
iccustomed to being asked in America. vertising and policy are concerned.” progressive management, using Am = 
We have proved that the answers are There are differences in the sales an SEs Se research ‘i 
just as accurate, if not more so, than approach, due to climate, language, niques anne control—from the | er 
it home.” oe ofhce—many of the problems of 

personal customs, and local buying ost alisha 

Mr. Reader explained that the re- habits, which require that American — beni nd G a 
search committee of the Export Ad- promotional material be adapted to Few distributors, Mr. simi i 
vertising Association of New York the foreign locale. But the responsi- said, “have the time, inclination of 
has already conducted an all-embrac- bility, Mr. Granger emphasized, lies advertising experience to plan a sound 
ing consumer study of the Buenos directly with American management, promotional > am.” And ' 
Aires market. It has proved so suc- who know the tested merchandising distributors, he continued, have 
cessful in rev ealing new and neglected approaches, and not with the local tives. All of these relatives, a - 
markets for American goods in Argen- foreign distributor. and politicians have their own ide n 
tina that a similar study is planned on Ray Simmons, vice-president of aw t <teiiie ot on eee 7 
Puerto Rico. Meldrum and Fewsmith, Cleveland, lowance . . . and they get it! ie 

Fitzhugh Granger, manager of mer- highlighted some of the problems faced (Continued on Page 164) 
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ne 
wall 
DID 
meet 


East is east and west is west 
and never the twain shall meet 


Kipling wrote that many years ago. But he was wrong. 


For today, people in the Far East and other areas depend 
on the west—they depend on America—for many products. 


Most important is industrial machinery—the United States 
No. 1 Export. Yes, machine tools and other equipment manu- 
factured here are shipped to all parts of the world and are 
operated by Sikhs, Hindus, Chinese, Indonesians, Latin 
Americans. Almost everywhere in the world men are build. 
ing a better standard of living for themselves with American 
machinery. 


And executive buyers overseas read about American equip- 
ment and methods in two authoritative international maga- 
zines — McGraw-Hill Digest and Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria. Call or write today for sample copies and rates. 


McGraw-Hill International Publications 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Branch offices: Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Washington, London, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro 
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Increase Your 
FOREIGN SALES 
through shillfully planned 


Export 
Advertising 


Twelve Agencies Specialize in 
ADVERTISING ABROAD 


Before you “spend” your dollars 








in advertising abroad, secure 
facts about the experience and 
‘know how’ of agencies that are 
specialists in this field. 

The agencies listed below 
specialize in planning and 
carrying out export advertising 
campaigns. Training, experi- 
ence and foreign contacts have 
given them a unique knowledge 
of overseas markets, media and 
sales distribution methods. 
They are now serving a long list 
of the largest and most success- 
ful export advertisers. 

For information on the serv- 
ices available, write to any 
agency listed, or direct to: 

Association of 
EXPORT ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


r----- Member Agencies: — 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
60 BE. 42nd St.. New York 17,N.Y 
$22 Leader Bide 7 leveland 14, 0. 


T. B. BROWNE, LTD. 
\l Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
THE BUCHEN COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


DORLAND, INC. 
(International Division) 


! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

I 

! 

: re 1 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 1 
EVANS ASSOCIATES CO. 

307 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 1, Ill 
EXPORT ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. | 
919 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 11, lil. ; 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING ) 

AND SERVICE BUREAU, INC. ; 

342 Madison Av., New York 17,N.Y. | 
GOTHAM ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. | 
2 W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. ' 
J. ROLAND KAY, INC. : 

230 E. Obio St., Chicago 11, Ill. : 
NATIONAL EXPORT 1 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 1 

05 Lexington Av., NewYork 17,N.Y. | 
ROBERT OTTO & ASSOCIATES, INC. ; 

’!| Madison Av., New York 16, N.Y. i 
IRWIN VLADIMIR & COMPANY, INC. =} 
85 Madison Av., New York 17,N.Y. 1 
One N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, lll. ; 

! 
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Export Marketing 


may get it for a bull fight program he 
is putting out; another for a time- 
table; still another for the announce- 
ment of a policeman’s ball . . . As 
a result, more and more companies ex- 
advertising are 


perienced in export 


planning and controlling all  ex- 
port expenditures right here in this 


country.” 


Mr. Simmons summarized his tips 


on export advertising in five precepts: 


“See that your literature, instruc- 
tion sheets and direct mail are in the 
language of the country you are plan- 


ning to sell. 


“Have a knowledge of the market, 
habits and customs of the people you 
are trying to sell. And know how 
and where your products are being 


used. 


“Be courteous in your correspon- 
dence and understanding of the prob- 


lems of your foreign customers. 


“Control your foreign advertising 
expenditures as you do your domestic 
appropriation. 

“Make sure your management has 
a thorough knowledge of—and inter- 


est in—your export department.” 


The advertising and merchandising 
delegates also heard Edward Mazzuc- 
chi, of Fuller & Smith & Ross, New 
York, sound a warning note on insti- 
tutional public relations in Latin 
America. On a recent tour of South 
America, Mr. Mazzucchi found that 
“the enemies of our way of life have 
unearthed the old bugaboo of Yankee 
imperialism, Dollar Diplomacy, and 
Colossus of the North, which accord- 
ing to their rant, is preparing to jump 


on defenseless little countries.” 


Mr. Mazzucchi advocated “a con- 


certed, vigorous, sustained offensive 
to neutralize and still the voice that is 
difficulties 


creating discordance and 


in Pan-American relations.” 


Import Balance Needed 
The general sessions of the conven- 


tion heard w arnings that American 
uid in foreign rehabilitation was an im- 


All speak- 


ers, from W. L. Hemingway, chairman 


mediate, pressing necessity. 


of the St. Louis convention committee, 
who opened the program, to Lewis H. 
Brown, chairman of the board, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, who closed the 
convention at the World Trade Dinner, 





agreed that starvation must be fought 


and industrial recovery promoted 
abroad. Whether done under the Mar 
shall Plan or an adaptation, these ends 
must be accomplished without jeopar 
dizing America’s domestic economy. 

The Honorable David K. E. Bruce 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
pointed out that this can be done by 
bringing foreign trade into balance 
“The substantial lack of balance be 
tween exports and imports is the most 
striking single fact about our world 
trade today,” Mr. Bruce said. Ac 
cording to Department of Commerc« 
figures, America is exporting at the 
rate of $15.2 billion per year, and im 
porting at the rate of only $5.7 billion. 

In his message to the convention, 
President Truman pointed out that 
this disparity between export and im 
port must be remedied. “Our imports 
should expand as productivity in other 
nations is revived,” the president said 
“These imports will provide us with 
materials required to feed our indus 
trial plants, and at the same time will 
provide other countries with dollars 


to pay for American products.” 
Prominent Guest Speakers 


The luncheon sessions were addressed 
by Lord Inverchapel, British ambassa- 
dor to the United States, who out- 
lined the English “self-help” program 
now in progress; the Honorable Ramon 
Beteta, Secretary of the Treasury, Re 
public of Mexico, who spoke on “The 
Economic Profile of the Americas;” 
and James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, Coca-Cola Export Corporation, 
who discussed prospects for trade in 
the Far East. 

At the World Trade Dinner, which 
concluded the convention, John Ab 
bink, president of McGraw-Hill In 
ternational Corporation, was awarded 
the Captain Robert Dollar Memorial 
Award for “distinguished contribu 
tion to the advancement of American 
foreign trade.” James A. Farrell J: 
president of American-South Afric 


Line, made the presentation. 


In his acceptance speech, Mr. A 


bink warned against the unnecessa 
encroachment of governmental rest: 
tions in the foreign field, and emp 
sized the responsibilities that pri\ 
enterprise must assume in dealing 
foreign countries. “If we defau! 
Mr. Abbink said, 
to deal wrth them as a foreign t! 


group for reasons of sectional jealo 


“in our obligat 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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..-if you export 


to Latin America 


VERY rman, woman and child in the United States 
knows him... loves him. From Thanksgiving to 
Christmas he smiles and beckons from millions of 
newspapers, magazines, billboards and store win- 

dows. He is one of our star salesmen, and the delight of 
every ad-man. Few symbols, if any, pack a bigger emo- 
tional w: allop than S santa Claus. 

But to most of our friends south of the Rio Grande he 
is just another man with a beard. Santa, his reindeer, 
Christmas trees and other holiday symbols as we know 
them have no appeal or significance to our Latin American 
neighbors. 

You would be surprised how often oversights like this 
crop up in Latin American export printed matter, espe 
cially when copy is literally translated by someone lacking 
an intimate knowledge of Spanish customs and thinking 
habits. Sometimes the results of these little slips are merely 
ludicrous... often they prove highly embarrassing to the 
advertiser. And always they are costly because they invari- 
ably destroy the reader’s confidence in the selling message. 

fo guard against such errors an impressive number of 
eading U. S. firms look to the Latin American Department 
iff of the John Maher Printing Company for assistance 
the preparation of their export literature. This group of 
refully selected native Latin American writers and ad-men 
lits a number of highly successful Spanish language busi- 

s publications covering such varied fields as pharmaceu- 

ls, machinery, beverages, radio and electronics, packag- 


_ 


eh Ms ie ai 


John Maher ating Company 
Creators of fine domestic and export printing 


DEPT. IM-7 * 2001 S. CALUMET AVE. 





SAG 


‘ae ~s 















ing and foods. Through their manv years of association with 
these and other Latin American markets, these men have 
gained a valuable fund of first hand experience and infor- 
mation which is available to clients desiring help with their 
Mexican, Central or South American printed matter, adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 

These Maher men can translate or rewrite your messages 
convincingly in Spanish because they fully understand the 
language, hi abits and preferences of the people | you wish to 
make your customers. 

The large, modern Maher plait is unexcelled in the 
United States for the production of Spanish printed matter. 

Next time you have a catalog, booklet, direct mail cam- 
paign or other printed material to produce for distribution 
in Latin America, let a Maher representative show you how 
easily, efficiently and economi- 
cally the entire job can be han- 
dled through the unique Spanish 
language printing facilities of the 
Maher organization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 





* CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


Send Today for a 
copy of “Preparing 
Effective Printed Matter 
for Latin America?’ 


COUNSELING « TRANSLATION « TYPESETTING « PROOFREADING «© PRINTING « DISTRIBUTION 
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Export Marketing 


or for industry or other advantage, 
we do so at the peril of further gov- 
ernment control over all business.” 

The 
vention was presented to the delegates 
by Edgar W. Smith, vice-president of 
General Motors Overseas Corporation. 

The 
“Program for Action” and 18 recom- 
Trade 


based on the 








final declaration of the con- 


declaration issued a 12-point 


mendations to the Foreign 
Council. These were 
vital, over-all importance of foreign 
trade, as noted in the preamble: 
Profound social, moral and 
spiritual values are at issue, depending 
for their realization upon the creation 
in other lands of an environment in 
which free institutions can survive and 
flourish . . . for if the freedoms we 
cherish for ourselves are lost to the rest 
very 


of the world, we may be sure 


that they will be lost also to us.” 


It's Official Now: 
Ad Men ARE Executives 


HE much-discussed Control of 


Engagement Order, under which 
English labor power can be shifted by 
government order, does not apply to 
advertising personnel other than cler- 
ical help, according to an article in 
Weekly, English adver- 


tising publication. 


Adi ertiser’s 


“Employment in a managerial, pro- 
fessional, administrative, or executive 
capacity” is exempt from the decree, 
and this applies to ad men and jour- 


nalists. 


Help wanted advertising in English 
newspapers has also been restricted by 
the order. Employers cannot adver- 
tise for workers in the restricted class- 
ifications unless given special permis- 
sion by the labor ministry. Other em- 
ployer ads must clearly state that they 
invite applications from excepted per- 
sons—boys and girls under 18, women 


41 or over, and men §1 and over. 


Ad Literature Imports 
to England Curtailed 


Catalogs, trade lists and advertising ma 
terial cannot be imported into the United 


Kir gdom 


according t 


without an individual license. 
yuuncement in Oct 


Ottawa 


in ann 


4 issue of Foreign Trade 
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EXPORT AGENTS 
Americon Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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y 
1. Deep Etching 
Hand routing 
, Extra mechanical etching of a halftone 
Stone lithographing process 
y 
3. Bold Face Type 
Name of a special display type 
Type with a conspicuously heavy face 
Any type larger than 36 point 
ANSWERS 
} Deep Etching is the extra me- 3 Bold Face Type is a type with 
hanical etching of a_ halftone. a conspicuously heavy face—a 
gravings of many types are printed “black” type. The bold, deep blacks 
testing Levelcoat* printing papers of type or engraving solids gleam 
Kimberly-Clark’s Consumer Ac- like liquid jet on the smooth, white 
‘tance Laboratory. A regular part surface of Leveleoat—a_ sparkling 
Leveleoat quality control. setting for fine typography. 
Beater is the machine for mix- Trufect is a fine coated book 
ing paper stock —and in making paper, a distinguished member 
veleoat, it’s a machine of vital of the Levelcoat family. Printers 
vortance. For it is the thorough prefer Trufect for such qualities as 
ting of scientifically apportioned balanced ink affinity and uniform 
redients which makes Levelcoat runability. Advertisers like its soft, 
:' mation so outstandingly uniform. clean brilliance. 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Beater 


4. Trufectt 


B ysinneS>s 


srtune- 


Linoty pe operator 
Machine for mixing paper stock 


Tool for compressing type 





\ patented printing ink 
\ fine coated book paper 


\ stereotype process 
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: PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfect', 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


Clark 





Multifectt and Rotofect' 

RESEARCH 
s. ww ——— 
t T.M. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872— SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 26 chapters. 








NE large industrial advertiser 
saved $70,000 in a single year as 
1 result of the Repeat Ad Study, John 
©. Spur ind John C. Maddox rev ealed 
it the monthly meeting of the Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers Oct. 2 in Phila 
delphia 
Mr. Spurr, director of research of 
McGraw-Hill 
and Mr 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, pointed out 


Publishing Company, 


Maddox, research director of 


that the remarkable saving, which was 
more than three times the cost of the 
study itself, was entirely due to re 
duced production Costs made possible 
by repeating advertisements in accord 
ince with findings of the study. 
Attention Values Compared 

The two speakers, who made up the 
research committee of the special Re 
peat Ad Study 


1! 
gave the following rough hgures on 


Steering Committee, 
the relative attention getting value 
of single and double page ads with and 
without bleed and color: 
Sin gle page, black and white, 
no bleed 100 


Single page, with one color 


(only) added 134 
Single page, with bleed (only ) 

added 152 
Single page, with one color and 

bleed added 167 


Double facing pages, black and 


white, no bleed 232 


Mr. Spurr asserted that generally 
speaking, readership is proportional to 
observation, although considerably less. 
He stressed the fact that the indices 
cited above are “rough” figures, and 
that care should be taken in basing 


any conclusions on them. 


Citing samples of collateral evidence 


which also demonstrates that industrial 
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Spurr, Maddox Tell Philadelphia Chapter 
How Repeat Ad Study Saved $70,000 

























At the October meeting of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers in Philadelphia are (upper 
left, left to right) John C. Maddox, Fuller & Smith & Ross; John C. Spurr, McGraw-Hill 


Publishing Company; and Walter A. Fox, Fox & Mackenzie. 


Messers. Maddox and Spurr 


presented a report on the Repeat Ad Study sponsored by NIAA. (Lower left) R. C. Byerly 


(left) SKF Industries, talks with George Hays, Penton Publishing Company. 


(Right) 


Albert Hauptli Jr. (left), Product Engineering, and D. C. Miner, E. F. Houghton Company 


ids can be effectively and econom- 
ically repeated in the same medium 
many times, Mr. Spurr said that both 
inquiry records and direct sales bear 
out the study. One advertisement for 
books repeated twice after the initial 
insertion produced unit sales of 34, 
37 and 45, in that order. Another 
publisher used the same advertisement 
12 times with no increase in sales per 
insertion. One technical publication, 
which repeated the same new product 
announcement five times during a two- 
year period, reported uniform response 
each time. In addition, he said, Starch 
studies of industrial publications also 


bear out the repetition study. 
Good Headlines Stressed 


Mr. Maddox stressed the low aver- 
age readership of industrial advertise- 


ments. He reported that of 100 reg- 


ular readers, an aveage of 29 remen 
ber seeing the average two-color on 
page ad, 18 read the headline, 11 start 


+ 


reading the copy, and only 9 read ha! 
He added th 


“seeing” and 


or more of the copy. 

the 33% loss between 
“reading headline” indicates the gr 
importance of optically good headlin 


Readership Turnover 
“Conclusions drawn from these fh 

ures,” continued the Fuller & Smith & 

Ross research executive, “are that, fi 

a relatively small proportion of 1 

ular readers see the average ad i 

smaller number read; and _ ne 

all of those who read the ad for 

it in about four weeks. The turno 

of the audience, however, means a ¢ 

tinuous stream of new readers and | ss 

There is little evide 


le 


of old ones. 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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LZ Lee Industrial Markets 


All who enter this “gateway” may do so with the assurance of going somewhere. 
For this is the gateway that leads to the men who /ive and WORK on the long, 
broad highway of industrial advancement through engineering. 


Openminded, receptive, resourceful and zealous: Those are the cumulative attri- 
butes of the engineers and industrialists who follow basic progress through 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Men of that calibre are worth going to . .. where they live and where they work. 
It is to top-flight men of industry that this gateway leads, flanked on one side 
by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and on the other side by the A.S.M.E. 
MECHANICAL CATALOG and DIRECTORY. 


The other side is the side where, and when, mechanical engineers throughout 
the industries write the specifications. 


At that point... the specifying and buying point . . . A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL 
CATALOG goes into action as the most comprehensive guide to sources of supply 
for mechanical equipment and related parts and materials. 


The effective approach and follow-through to more than 26,000 engineers and 
industrialists provided by these two publications are still available at compara- 
tively low cost. We invite your inquiry. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (monthly) and the A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL 


CATALOG (annual) are published by The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—The Technical Partner of Industry. 





F HE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St.. New York 18, N_Y. 
Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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e VETAGES Ds. 


- ] ? DAY S° before it is filed away 
1S for future reference 


*from a survey made by FACT A “iol . 
FINDERS ASSOCIATES, INC., UELOIL & OIL HEAT is not quickly 
in @ personal interciew study o skimmed through and put aside. An aver 
establishments in 2/ cities 


age copy, it was found,* is in active use for 
12 days... after which it is filed away for 
future reference. This means extra value 
for advertisers—extra value expressed in re- 
turns that surprise even veteran advertisers. 
Why not get the FACTS on the oil-heating market 
and its dominant publication! 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 


232 Madison Avenue 
Lexington 2-4566 





ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION SERVING MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 


LOOK FOR 
THIS EMBLEM 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 





FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 


Industrial 
MARKET 
oy we We iele) 4 





promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book. If means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 
services, circulation, and similar information, 
adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 


influence, market studies, 
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that readers resent seeing an ad a sec 
ond time, and in many cases, reader 
are unable to remember where they 
had seen ads which were included in 


the study.” 


e NIAA Encourages Schools 
to Teach Courses in 
Industrial Advertising 


The National Industrial Advertisers 


Association has launched a program 
of cooperation with colleges and uni 
versities designed to encourage th: 
teaching of industrial advertising mar 
according to a recent an 
made by Edward Hur! 


burt, manager, Ritter 
Company, and chairman of the NIAA 


keting, 
nouncement 
advertising 
College Cooperation Program com 
mittee. 

The program consists of three basic 
objectives which were formulated afte: 
an intensive study of results of a sur 
vey of the needs of schools of higher 
education. Ross Cunningham, as 
sistant professor of marketing, Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, an 
NIAA member and one of the mem 
bers on the College Cooperative com 
the He 
determine actual 


conducted survey. 
attempted the 


needs and requirements of marketing 


mittee, 
to 


teachers. 


From the survey results, the follow 
ing objectives were formulated: 


1. Prepare an advertising text 
suitable for an advertising princi 
ples course. This text should pro 
vide an adequate balance between 


consumer and industrial marketing. 


2. Prepare each year from four 
to six case studies covering market 
ing and advertising problems of 
actual industrial companies. Mak 
this and other NIAA material avail 


able to marketing professors. 
3. Make NIAA 


able for talks to marketing class: 


loc 


members avail 


Encourage teachers to join 


chapter groups and urge them ¢t 
bring students to meetings. Ar! 
range for field visits by marketu 
students to NIAA members’ con 
panies. 
The text has been prepared, and 
now being published. It will be cat 
logued in college textbook lists ne 
spring. Other phases of the progra 
will be handled as chapter projects | 
(Continued on Page 172) 
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MacRAE'S Provides 
SPEED at the 
Moment of NEED 





Many thousands of purchasing and 
specifying officials favor MacRAE’S 
Blue Book for accuracy, manageability 
and immediate access to the buying 
information they require several times 
a day. All in one book, MacRAE’S is 
the complete purchasing guide of 
American Industry. 


For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


+ The Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Acce 
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Sie acetal 


‘ible. Industrial Purchasing Directory es. 


* _ Preferred for Reference 7 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory all in one book. 


* [ The “Cream of the Crop” 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


* Proved Accuracy 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


* | Controlled Distribution 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


7 | Advertising. Effectiveness 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quick and easily 
secured. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investment. 





Ken aad 
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“Spats” Johnson 
Wanted to Know 
About Inquiries! 


While the primary purpose of PD&D is to give 
a lot of coverage at low cost in the design field, 
it does produce inquiries. 

Inquiries cost us money so naturally we wanted 
to know all we could find out about them. From 
our studies we have come up with vital data on 


two important questions 


1. From what type of men may advertisers 
in PD&D expect inquiries? 


2. Wheat action may be expected when 


these inquiries are followed up? 


For the onswer to the first question, we have 
listed the first thousand men who, after reading 
the July 1947 issue, sent in requests for additional 
information on our reader service cards. A few 
moments going over this list--a cross-section of 
proven readers of PD&D—gives a good picture 
of the type of men from whom advertisers may 
expect inquiries 

As a second step in our attempt to evaluate 
the worth of the inquiries being forwarded to 
our advertisers, we have already made eleven 
surveys among the men who requested additional 
information on specific products. We sent out 
706 letters inquiring what happened as a result 
of their requests and received 502 replies—a 
71% return, and they are still coming in. Besides 
checking the answers to three specific questions, 
127 or 25% made additional comments on the 
service. 

An analysis of these answers and comments has 
provided us with specific information on what 
action advertisers may expect from the men who 


read PD&D. 


We are looking forward to an op- 
portunity of showing you this data. 


Product Design 
& Development 


Published by Franklin H. Johnson, Inc 
138 East 47th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephones: Eldorado 5-7011, Plaza 9-2536 
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Edward Hurlburt (left), Ritter Company, retiring president of the Central New York 
chapter of NIAA, presents an over-sized gavel to James H. Christy, Eastman-Kodak Com- 


pany, new president, 


at the opening fall 


meeting. William K. Beard, Jr. (center), 


vice-president of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, who spoke at the gathering, looks on, 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGI 
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the 26 chapter groups that are affil- 
iated with NIAA. Chapters will be 


asked to appoint committee chairmen 


170] 


to cooperate with the national com- 
mittee in development of case history 
material, and provide experienced ad- 
vertising men for appearances before 


student groups. 


Others working with Mr. Hurlburt 
on the national College Cooperation 
Program are: Gene Robers, advertising 
manager, Weatherhead Company, 
Cleveland; J. Mack Nevergole, Roland 
G. E. Ullman Organization, Philadel- 
phia; Fred B. 
Package Mfg. 


Frank G. Coolsen, assistant professor 


Hohenhorst, Creamery 

Company, Chicago; 
of marketing, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y.; and Robert R. 


Jenkins, associate professor of mar- 


keting, New York University, New 
York. 

William A. Marsteller, manager of 
advertising and market research, Rock- 
well Mfg. Company, and NIAA Board 
Chairman, and W. Lane Witt, NIAA 
president and general manager, are 
ex-ofhicio members of the committee. 


e@ CIAA Members Hear Talks 
on Marketing Strategy 


The pressing need for sales volume 
offers industrial sales and advertising 
men a greater opportunity today to 
participate in industrial management 
than ever before in business history, 
William H. president of 
William H. Bingham Company, told 
members of the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association at their monthly) 


Bingham, 


dinner meeting Oct. 13. 


Speaking on “‘Market Strategy and 


the Industrial Advertising Man,” he 
(Continued on Page 174) 





Pictured at the Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association's October dinner meeting are 


| (left, clockwise) J. H. Warnimont, Sterling Tool Products Company; B. P. Mast, Mi! & 


Factory; William A. Marsteller, Rockwell Mfg. Company, NIAA's chairman of the bord: 
and Bud Mast, Conover-Mast Corp. (Right) William H. Binghar, William H. Bingham Com- 
pany, speaks to his CIAA audience on “Market Strategy and the Industrial Advertising Mon. 
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ca en HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
~ DVERTISERS in Distribution Age reach the top DECEMBER ISSUE OF 
of purchasing-executives of all eight basic phases of q 
d distribution; Transportation, Handling, Packing 
ir MEN AND METHODS... Leading au- 
LA . we ry ° thorities in industry and DA staff corres- 
oe and Packaging, Finance, Insurance, Warehousing, Market- pendiaie alll icc coke aia mean, 
the human equation and the mechanical— 
al ing and Service and Maintenance. It is our carefully inte- in relation to basic distribution practices. 
—S ind Service a . y lf the overall cost of distribution is to be 
. , ; ; controlled there must be more recognition 
grated editorial content that excites and holds the interest from top executives, as our authors point 
out, of the need for more integration and 
me ee “eo a” —— — a e coordination between various distributive 
a of DA-readership. And it is this concentrated readership prety sa as mendien hg vone 
ed ae ; ‘ — . packing and packaging, finance and in- 
(38,995*) that is constantly seeking new distribution surance, warehousing, marketing and ser- 
nt vice and maintenance ... DA for Decem- 
ry, , D eseutean eb 4 etd i viewtow ber will feature many provocative articles 
o equipment and services which will aid in reducing the on the wllieeh 
e 
Id over-all cost of distribution. BRITAIN'S NATIONALIZATION ACT... 
\d- G. Lloyd Wilson, who discussed the eco- 
hy nomic and political pressures responsible 
f ‘ ‘ ‘ ee for Britain's program to nationalize trans- 
lhe horizontal circulation of DA eliminates not only the portation, will a poeta subject in 
nd DA for December, this time in the light 
he need of advertising in several media to reach the markets of public reaction as revealed in leading 
British trade papers and in the discussions, 
an —_ ’ ‘ : pro and con, which preceded its enact- 
requiring distribution equipment and services but also ment into law. He will also discuss the 
men who will administer the new law. 
eliminates waste circulation. DA is economical—DA brings ° 
COLD STORAGE DEVELOPMENTS ... 
; as Si e ° ; : R. T. Prescott, of The Refrigeration Re- 
results, because it hits all eight, right along the top. coach Foundation, wil eullinn the sentd 
ok . increase in refrigeration research which is 
itest survey indicates 2.73 readers per copy making new and better products possible 
in this field. 
4 a a ec a ee ee ee ee ce oe ee oe eo ee i ee on ee ee ee oe eee ee | 
sre 4 100 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 
& 
d; REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. a ennren ®) pusticarion 
He 
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Circulation Audit-No. 2 by — 
MAIN & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
Philadelphia 
Dated December 3! 1947 certifies 
Average Monthly Circulation 
of 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
Issues of Oct., Nov., & Dec 1946 
to be 


sibeaneny teeeenen 


88.403 


11) OOMOOMONDD | OHNO 
Taking figures published in 
Standard Rate & Data Service 
Jan. 15, 1947 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE has: 
34 more circulation 
costs 20°, less per 1000 
readers than nearest 
competitor in the field 


Send for your copy of the latest 

INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 

certified Audit--It proves you 

ean cover all Industry at one low 
t 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623.27 FULBERT ST PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


Industrial 
Maintenance 





Automotive. and 
Aviation 
Buildings and 
Institutions 
Chemical and Processing 

Distribution 
Electrical 
Manufacturing 
Engineering 
Food 
Government 
Bureaus 
Lumber and Wood 
Products 


Metal Working 


Petroleum and 
Coal 
Public Utilities 


Railroad, Steamship 
and Common Carriers 


Rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Smelting and 
Refining 
Stone, Clay, Glass and 
Cement 


Textiles and 
Fibres 



















This 





Emblem 


identifies Advertising Publications, Inc., the largest publishing 
house serving the entire advertising and marketing field. Through 
its related, yet sharply defined publications, every factor in the 
marketing, advertising and merchandising phases of business 


ADVERTISING AGE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
THE MARKET DATA BOOK 


may be reached. 
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pointed out, ““The task of the adverti 
ing man is to show his company ho 
and in what markets to boost sak 
volume and prevent income levels fro: 
sagging. Such sales accomplishmer 
in these confusing times calls for me 
who fully understand and know tl 
tools and technique of modern mark: 
strategy.” 

Mr. Bingham compared marketin 
strategy to a military operation. H 
said that sales and advertising me 
need essentially the same type of a; 
proach to the problem of keepin 
orders flowing into his company as 
that used in a military undertaking to 
reach a desired objective. 

“Military and market strategy bot! 
involve three basic principles for win 
ning objectives,” he continued. “Thes: 
include intelligence, tabulation and in 
terpretation of information, and strat 
egic planning.” 

The market development executive 
pointed out that in market strategy, 
intelligence consists of gathering in 
formation and facts from the study 
of facilities, product, markets, selling 
and advertising. With all the facts 
before him, he said, the advertising 
manager is in a position to tabulate 
and interpret them. He can then bet 
ter define sales and advertising objec 
tives, determine markets for more 
accurate sales promotion and advertis 
ing direction, and pick out the vulner 
able spots of competitors. 

“In strategic planning,” asserted 
Mr. Bingham, “the conclusions that 
have evolved from the assembled facts 
and data are weighed and _ balanced 


They are woven into a complete ma: 


keting campaign. This campaign 


then submitted to management w 
supporting data.” 

Hal Burnett, editor of INDUsTRI 
MARKETING, shared speaking honors 
with Mr. Bingham at the CIAA meet 


ing, Mr. Burnett presented copper 


plaques and certificates of merit to 
Western editors present for winning 
top honors in INDUSTRIAL MARK! 
ING’s 10th Annual Editorial Com 


tition. 


e Editorial Awards, Direct 
Mail Talk, at N. Y. Meeting 


Presentation of awards in IND 
rRIAL MARKETING’s Annual Editor 1 
Competition and a stimulating add: 


(Continued on Page 176) 
































For two years HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT has 
been delivering the largest net paid hospital 
circulation ever obtained by any publication at 
any time. 

Its advertising income is by far the greatest in 
its entire history of thirty-one years. 

Its readership is phenomenal. Since 74% of its 
subscribers pass along their copies—at our sug- 
gestion—more than 20,000 hospital executives 
read each issue. To appreciate the importance of 
this multiple readers hip, send for a copy of the 


readership study by a Chicago advertising age ncy 
entitled, “Touc thing All the Bases.” 


A comparative analysis of the June, 1947, ABC 
publishers’ statements reveals the following facts 
which every advertiser in the hospital field can 
study profit ably: 


TELEPHONE 
ANY OF THESE NUMBERS: 


NEW YORK: _ BRyant 9-6432 
CHICAGO:  DELaware 1337 
LOS ANGELES: Drexel 4388 mae 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Sutter 1-5568 


Rand 9967 


MARKET 
DATA mae 


CLEVELAND: 


Regence oats | DETAILED 
RE Regence oats | DATA 


[INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S| 








Hospital 
% of Total Total Cir- 
Circulation Circulation culation 
Goingto Goingto Within the 
Hospitals Hospitals U.S. only 


HOSPITAL 


MANAGEMENT .... 82.27 6,921 6,253 
SROSU EERE cessseaces 74.04 6,370 6,054 
MODERN HOSPITAL... 73.68 6,884 5,760 


These circulation figures are derived by making 
full use of the information supplied on ABC pub- 
lishers’ statements for the six months’ period end- 
ing June 30, 1947. By applying the percentage of 
hospitals covered, to total U. S. circulation as 
shown on the ABC statements, the above figures 
are obtained. 

Responsibility for these figures is enthusiasti- 
cally accepted by HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
the fastest growing hospital publication and the 
first in the hospital field. 


Stasputel 
Mana tiement 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO I! 
The Only Hospital Publi- 


cation which is a member 


of both the ABC and ABP 
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ABC - s:0mp 
on AIRPORTS 
means PAID 
circulation audited and certified by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations — the recog- 
nized national authority in measuring 


quantity and character of PAID circulations. 






ABP- stomp 
on AIRPORTS 
means it 
maintains the rigidly high standards for 
ethics and practices pledged by this 
association. This implies greater service 
to subscribers and ao bigger return to 


advertisers 


AIRPORTS is the ONLY 


specialist in the airport 


field. 


agers, fixed base operators, plane 


Read by airport man 


dealers, airline operations and main 
tenance personnel by national, state 
and municipal authorities directly 
interested in airports, it is the open 
door for advertisers who want to 


reach the rich airport market di 


rectly and economically 





Publication 


1170 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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IRPORTS 






Vs\SSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK 












Occupying a prominent place at the speakers’ table during the October meeting of the 
Industrial Advertising Association of New York are (left to right) Earle A. Buciley 
Earle A. Buckley Organization; Robert D. Towne, W. L. Towne Advertising; and Frederic J 
Meystre Jr., De Laval Separator Company. Mr. Buckley spoke on direct mai! advertising 
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on direct mail formed a double feature 
program at the Oct. 20 dinner meet- 
ge of the Industrial Advertising As- 
sociation of New York. 
Hal Burnett, editor of INDUSTRIAI 


MARKETING, presented copper plaques 


ing 


and certificates of merit to editors and 
representatives of winning publications 
who attended the meeting. He praised 
the quality of the entries submitted 
in IM’s 10th annual contest, and ex- 
pressed his appreciation to the board 
of judges that met in New York to 
select the winning publications. 

Earle A. Buckley, president of Earle 
A. Buckley Organization, Philadel- 


phia, spoke cn how direct mail cop 
can be prepared to obtain greater re 
turns. He asserted that direct mai 
can’t fail if it correctly fulfills the 
following five “ifs” 
1. If there’s a need for what 
you’re selling. 
2. If your proposition is a good 
one. 
3. If you make it to the right 
people. 
4. If you prepare it from the 
reader’s viewpoint. 
§. If it isn’t handicapped in any 
way. 
“There is much evidence to prove that 


direct mail is one of the most power 


(Continued on Page 177) 





The 1947-48 officers of the Industrial Advertising and Marketing Council, Western New &ng- 
land chapter, include (left to right) Fred Emerson, Spartan Saw Works, first vice-pres 


nt; 


Edith Wootton, Wiremold Company, secretary-treasurer; John E. Reed, H. B. Smith Com- 
pany, president; and Calvin Fisher, Jr., North & Judd Mfg. Company, second vice-presicen*. 
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ful mediums available to the indus- 
trial advertising man,” said Mr. Buck- 
ley. “With many companies it is sec- 
only to the best efforts of their 
best salesmen as an effective selling 


medium.” 


e Hurst Speaks to YDIM on 
‘The Dollar and the World’ 


Occupationally, we in advertising 
and sales are acutely aware of dollars. 
It is our job to coax or pre-coax dol- 
lars out of the purses or pocketbooks, 
individually or corporately, of their 
owne rs.” 

Thus spoke D’Orsey Hurst, Cleve- 
land manager of Time, Inc., as he 
addressed members of the Youngs- 
town District Industrial Marketers 
Oct. 16 at Tod Hotel. 

Speaking on “The Dollar and the 
World,” Mr. Hurst defined the kind 
of world that exists today, and sum- 
marized the U.S. Government’s for- 
eign and domestic relations policy. 

Turning to the question of a third 
world war, Mr. Hurst said, “We 
should devote the same kind of hard 
thinking and planning to avoid war 
that we devote to our business and 
family plans. Modern war is total; 
our efforts for peace should be total. 
Never was a larger job attempted in 
all history or one that calls for greater 
courage or greater imagination than 
is the job to save the peace.” 

R. J. McCallister, Weastler Adver- 
tising, president of the NIAA chap- 
ter, introduced Mr. Hurst. Follow- 
ing the talk, an informal question and 


answer forum was conducted. 


e Photographer Tells RIM 
How to Take Good Pictures 


Inside of three or four years, we 
will be able to make color prints the 
same way we now make black and 
White prints,” predicted Charles Mc- 
Kinney, Charles McKinney Studios, 


Chicago, as he spoke to members of 
Rockford Industrial Marketers 
( 14 at the University Club. 


1 an illustrated talk titled, “Indus- 
Photography and _ Illustration,” 
McKinney described the impor- 
e of fully informing the photog- 
ier on the story the photograph 
itended to tell and interpret. 
xploding an old “bugaboo” of the 
ertising profession, the Chicago 
tographer explained that matted 
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[. . . The industry-wide News-Magazine 
Is In the Picture. 


yy 


t 


nd "there's a reason." For nearly 
nine decades, The Urner-Barry 
Company has collected and dis- 
seminated price information 
about perishable foods. It covers 
the world's most concentrated 
market — the New York Metro- 
politan area. So ‘fair and accu- 
rate" has been its work that its 
quotations are regarded as final 
in large transactions, the country 
over. It has accordingly won, 


and consistently holds, the friend- 


It pays to sell the top executives. 





MEMBER 






ship of the industry's leading 


organizations. 


With such a background, small 
wonder that AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW is read with respect, 
from coast to coast. The Review 
offers more than twice the Milk 
Plant circulation of its nearest 
competitor; a nation-wide cover- 
age; and, incidentally, the lowest 
page-per-thousand-readers cost in 
the entire fie'd. Its roster of ad- 
vertisers reads like a Who's-Who 
of the industry. 


Investigate, and you will invest. 


AMERICAN ¢@ 





URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 


Midwestern Representative 


GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


1947 


South Central Representative 


FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Lowis 1 
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& The answer, of course, is 


“Yes” and “No.” 

Here at WNU we look upon our- 
selves as pretty good fellows. No, 
we're not trying to pat ourselves on 
the back. What we mean is that we 
honestly try to give our publisher- 


clients the service they want. And 















having the facilities (and a whale of a 
lot of experience), we usually do. Oh, 
now and then we fall down on a job, 
but when we do we're the first to 
admit it. Thank heaven, it isnt often! 

Now comes the question: Do you 
get outa publication, and if so, how 


about WNU handling it for you? 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ancover i830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—ALL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 
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”y, MUON DOluRS" 


FOR ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES 


, (fet pour shite 


OF THIS STEEL MILL MARKET 


Buyers with authoritative “say so’’ on where 
this $50,000,000 worth of electrical busi- 
ness will be placed are active readers of the 
Iron & Steel Engineer. You can reach them 
monthly through the advertising pages of 
this publication, and cash in on your share 
of this tremendous market. Write today for 
complete data. 


Iron AND Steel 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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prints are just as good as glossy pri 
for reproduction, providing, of cou 
that the prints are properly develop: 4. 


John C. Spurr, director of resear-h 


of McGraw-Hill Publishing Compa 

is scheduled to speak at the Rockfi -d 
chapter’s November meeting. He vy ll 
discuss market research, and may touch 
on the Repeat Ad Study. 


e@ Milwaukee Chapter Hears 
Press Relations Panel 


A panel of three business paper 
editors told members of the Milw 
kee Industrial Marketing Association 
“How to Obtain and Maintain Better 
Press Relations” at the NIAA ch 
ter’s monthly dinner meeting Oct. 9 
at the Plankinton Hotel. 


N. H. Jacobson, supervisor of 


s 


industrial press section, Allis-Chalm 


Mfg. Company, acted as moderator of 
the panel, and introduced the three 
speakers. They included Arthur Van 
Vlissingen, formerly of Business Week, 
who is now doing free lance writing; 
W. E. Irish, editor of Industrial Equip- 
ment News; and Hendley Blackmon, 
managing editor of Product Engi 
neering. 

“Smart press relations are a conse- 
quence of management attitude,” said 
Mr. Van Vlissingen. “If a company 
president wants good press relations, 
his company is almost certain to have 
them.” 

He pointed out that a proper com- 
pany attitude should encourage the 
release and publication of interesting 
facts about the company, and result 
in a general atmosphere of helpful co- 
operation with the press. 

“Remember always that reporters 
and editors live on news,” continued 
Mr. Van Vlissingen. “If 


turer wants certain news about his 


manutac- 


~ 


business published, the more good copy 
he can make available to the writ 
the more successful will be the results 
of his press relations.” 

Mr. Irish said, “We are now living 
in a world of ‘what to do it with.’ 
The more usable information you can 
supply industry in answer to that, the 
bigger the service you are performir 
and the more successful your prot 
tion will be.” 

Speaking on technical article w 
ing, Mr. Blackmon emphasized 
advantages of facilitating the pu! 
cation of technical information (0 
bolster the concept of a compan) s 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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[CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 146] 
‘ 


Deiending Evan L. Evans 


took at that final conference? Can you 
criticize him for a little preaching and 
hemming and hawing and keeping 
them on pins and needles, after their 
attitude toward him? Remember, 
gents, all he wanted to do was SELL 
SOAP ... and he was going to do it, 
no matter whose finer feelings he hurt. 

No, I don’t blame Evan L. Evans 
for his attitude at that last conference. 
He wanted SERVICE. He wanted 
100°; cooperation. That  yes-man 
“check” business didn’t go down with 
him, as it doesn’t with any shrewd 
sales-minded barbarian. He liked the 
guy who didn’t say “‘check,” and hated 
him when he did. And he punished 
him, in his childish way, for worryinz 
him—and then he made what was to 
Evans a magnificent gesture in ack- 
nowledgment of his approval! 

In his clumsy way, trying to do the 
right thing, trying to be a “good fe!- 
low,” Evans peeled off his coat and 
draped it over the shoulders of his 
writer. There. was something, to my 
mind, pathetic about that gesture. It 
was so futile—yet so fantastically and 
royally right to the understanding of 
the simple mind that conceived it. It 
said “Love that man—he put it over— 
he'll help me SELL SOAP.” And it was 
wasted, for a few minutes later the 
same smart gentleman, shrugging off 
the Beautee Soap mantle, doused his 
sponsor with water and virtuously pro- 
claimed there “wasn’t enough money 
in the world” to make him work for 
that kind of a louse. 

Oh me—oh my—oh nuts! 

Gents, the last time I saw Evan L. 
Ey (on the screen) he was a pitiful 
fig His face was running water. He 


looked as though he’d swell up and 


bust. a tragical figure, puzzled, thwart- 
ed, rightly malevolent. And yet, in the 
final analysis, of what was he guilty? 

worked for guys like Evans. 
XM my first Evan Llewelyn Evans 
SI d over my copy and informed me 
t] was undoubtedly equine in ori- 
gi went back to my desk and cried 
n tle heart out. It was such beau- 
til opy—what did he know about 
lite cure? But bitter experience has 
pro ed that he was RIGHT—and I’ve 
pro ced (I trust) by that blunt crit- 
ic So I hope I understand the 


I es of this world. At least “they 
k where they’re going” and I LIKE 
Tl -M! 
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The magazine edited for the men who decide... 


what material 
whose material 
what method 
whose equipment 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Los 
Angeles + Cleveland + San Francisco 


Publishers of Metal industries Catalog, Chemical En- 
Catalog, Progressive Architecture. Advertising 
tor American Chemical Society Publications. 
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One Book Coverage of 7a a ae 


If you have a clear picture of how 


ALL AVIATION to Industrial Advertising? you are spending your money by de- ‘ 
I have been searching without success partment or product on the one hand, R 
for a list of items that are properly and how you are dividing this same , 


chargeable to an industrial advertising de money by the type of media or activi- 


GROUND ACTIVITIES 









































partmer t's expenses and those that are . * + 
; odin wate ties in the advertising department, you 
not, ind am wondering whethe Oo rE. 
would be kind enough to help me are much more likely to complete a 
Needless to say, this isn’t our only well balanced and effective job by the 
AIRCRAFT SERVICE OPERATORS problem, but I can say with certainty end of each year. 
some ” that we would have a few more had we ‘ ; : : 
Fixed Base Operators not put into practice some of the very Some companies in an effort to cut 
SALES: planes, parts and so helpful suggestions gleaned from your down clerical work are tending toward 
3 yi es, é S anc acces - ° ° 
i sali oll column charging each department a certain 
es, gas am 1 , . . 
4 For whatever assistance you can 4 percent of the overhead, including 
SERVICE: overhaul an F an- us on this one. we shall be more than ae Sigee 
erhaul and repair, han he é c= advertising. However, it is very easy 
gar rcntal, tcc_inical instruction, gratetu 


: > . , : sclo Son 
airport operation ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT tor the company to be mislead from 
The following is a list of the more a profit standpoint, particularly if it 


FLIGHT: training, plane rental, con- is necessary to spend very much more 


“ge re included as a 
ewact fiving. eeriel adver usual charges that are 1 
; —— ee 1 . This ; money On One or more departments 
part of industrial advertising. This is . % 
for advertising or any other activity. 


AIR TRANSPORT becoming an increasingly important 





. os If you are carrying on important work 
matter as industrial advertising de- 5 P 

scheduled and non-scheduled air- . for the personnel or labor relations 
partments take on more types of 


lines throughout the world. department, it is desirable to have a 





activities. 
AIRPORTS A great many 
working not only with the sales de- 


separate budget and separate system of 
departments are f 5 I 


accounting so as not to mix these costs 





; with the cost of commercial advertis- 
CCA OFFICIALS — local, state, and Fed- 


eral government officials influencing 
and regulating civil aviation. 


partment to influence customers and 
ing. 
prospective customers, but are also 5 


working regularly with the labor re- Exhibits are frequently charged 


lations department to influence em- directly to the sales department with 


Aviation Maintenance & Opera- 
tions is the ONLY publication 
giving COMPLETE COVER- 
AGE of ALL key maintenance, 
operations, airport and ‘retail’ 
personnel in aviation...in the 
U. S. and foreign countries. 


A M & O is edited for men who vertising. 
work in aviation—pnot flyers, not Mase 

fans. It is studied for vital infor- 
mation by readers who are known 
to have influence on the purchase 
and use of aircraft, aviation acces- 
sories, shop and airport equip- 


ployes. Then, of course, there is work only the cost of the display, literature 


with stockholders which is usually used, etc., being charged to the ad- 


charged to the financial department vertising department. 


and work on the general public which Commercial research, while fre 


is usually charged to commercial ad- quently performed in the advertising 
department, should be included as a 
advertising departments are separate item, or charged to the sales 


not inclined to be very “accounting department in order not to confuse 


conscious,” and in fact, frequently, the issue as to the amount of money 
they leave the accounting entirely up actually being used to develop good 


to the accounting department. How- will and bring in orders. 






Sales promotion carried on by many 


the con- 


ever, whether this work is done in the 
Guidebook of the 


' advertising departments as 
Aviation Industry 


accounting department or in the ad- 










205 £. 42nd St., 








On-the-Ground 


Aviation 
Maintenanee 
& Operations 


New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





vertising department, it is important 
first to know a month or two in ad- 
vance exactly how much money you 
expect to spend in the coming year; 
by plants if you have different plants; 
by departments or products, if they 
have sufficient separate identity, and 
then from an advertising standpoint, 
to know how your years expenses are 
divided by type of activity or media. 


necting link between the sales and 
advertising departments may _ be 
charged to either, but as there 1s 
usually more done on the advertising 
side, it is more usually charged to the 
advertising department unless there 
is a separate sales promotion depart- 
ment under separate management. As 
general management should be looking 


at reasonably itemized accounts of 1ts 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if reque: ed. 
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whole marketing activity, including 
sales and advertising, if all important 
expenses are properly shown, a clear 
picture of the situation can be gained 
as a basis of. current and future 
activities, whether this or that item is 
on the advertising or sales side from 


an accounting standpoint. 


Ad Budget Expense 


Here then is your list. It probably 
s not complete, for every company has 
some particular types of services and 
yctivities it includes, but it should 
se] as a practical guide: 

Publication space. 

[rade catalogs. 

National and phone directories. 

Publication makeup (reprints, art 
work, engraving, etc.). 

Company catalogs. 

Booklets, folders and bulletins. 

Letters. 

Other direct mail. 

Mailing list maintenance. 

Signs, outdoor advertising. 

Exhibits, displays, signs, posters, etc. 

Publicity clippings. 

Donation advertising, newspapers, 
annuals, etc. 

Photographs, extra prints, films. 

Movies. 

House magazine. 

Subscriptions, books, miscellaneous 
copies of magazines. 

Association publications and reports. 

Postage. 
Miscellaneous—memberships, etc. 

Note: In some companies catalogs and 
exhibits are charged to sales, but we 
believe they should be part of an adver- 
ng bud get. Occasionally, the cost 
of exhibits is divided between advertis- 
it ind sales; advertising paying for 
space, display material, etc., while 
sales department accepts all ex- 
penses as to manning the booth, enter- 
nment and other personnel expenses. 

Subscriptions and other items handl- 

ed by the advertising department are 
juently kept in separate totals as 

y do not contribute to company 
motion. 

House magazines when published 
employes and other personnel, or 
loye literature when prepared by 

idvertising department is fre- 
ntly separated in a personnel and 
or relations budget so that general 
onnel management and _ sales 
nagement will know how much 
r advertising activities are costing. 

Chere will be, of course, some other 
ns peculiar to each company. If 
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Are you reaching 
the RIGHT spot? 











If you're in any one of the many construction 


markets, and you have a product or service to 





sell, CIVIL ENGINEERING is the RIGHT spot for 
your advertising message. The Civil Engineer is 
the KEY-MAN on every\construction job, and 


you can REACH him through hixown publication. | 


Advertising in CIVIL ENGINEERING 
brings results, One issue, alone, produced y) | 


11,967 requests for product information! 


r 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 















Most Effective 
READERSHIP. 


FIRST-READ and BEST-READ be- 


outstanding editorial content 





cause of 
geared to the interest of dealer-owners. 


F.E.R. is their 


“KEY MEN” Circulation 


own publication. 





85% of well-rated implement dealers 
belong to the National Retail Farm 
Equipment Ass’n. These “KEY MEN” 
place the orders and sign the checks. 
You'll reach them most effec 

tively in F.E.R. @ 


FARM Equipment/edaling 


1014 LOCUST ST ST. LOWIS 1, MO 
Official Publication - National Retail Farm Equipment Assa 





NO MAN IS 
GOING TO TELL 
ME ABOUT MY BUSINESS! 


You're right, brother you're 
absolutely right. No man ts going to 
tell you about your business. But if 
advertising has anything to do with 
your business, I’m going to tell you 
ibout mine 


Advertising can do a lot for your 
business. Advertising—properly pre- 
pared—properly priced—can do just 
what you want it to do—MAKE 
MORE SALES 


Inquire about the Kencliffe Plan. 
An advertising program that lays it 
down in Brass tack language just 
how much we can do for so much. 
Pre-quoted advertising costs have 
been a specialty of ours. We tell you 
in advance what you can do for one 
hundred dollars (which is practically 
nothing) or three thousand (which 
could do a reasonable job) — and, 
brother—we work. Give us a jingle 
SU Perior 8088—or write 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES 


RADIO—SPACE—DIRECT MAIL 
664 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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you have any items in question now 
we will be glad to discuss them further 
with you. 


Advance Inquiries? 


All during the war our company has 
insisted upon advertisements that in no 
way would encourage inquiries. We still 
are not in a position to take any orders, 
but it is my belief that this time will come 
soon. I have always believed that in- 
quiries should be sought or at least ac- 
cepted at all times. What is your view- 
point on this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

We agree with you that every ad- 
vertisement, with a certain few ex- 
ceptions, should encourage inquiries. 
Even though you are not in a posi- 
tion to accept orders, the inquirer by 
receiving your literature does get more 
information about your product, and 
in this way much seed may be sown 
ready for the later harvest. As a 
matter of fact, one or two companies 
we know are already securing inquiries 
in advance, admitting frankly that 
they cannot accept orders now, they 
are inviting inquiries through their 
advertisements and salesmen, and are 
submitting complete information, in- 
cluding prices subject to change with- 
They are keying all of 
these quotations so that as soon as 


out notice. 


they are in a position to accept even 
one order, they are immediately in 
touch with those who are interested. 
lade on 
Desk Advertising 
We have had quite a discussion here 
in our advertising department on the 
relative values of advertising material that 
is prepared for the buyer's desk. What 
do you think of this? Have you any 
suggestions? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Certainly the buyer’s desk is a very 
fine place to have your advertising; 
but, of course, it is not too easy to 
get it there. The possibilities include 
desk clocks, calendars, calendar pads, 
desk pads, scratch pads, paper weights, 
There is 


naturally quite a difference in the cost 


pencils, pens, and blotters. 


of these items, and the one selected 
must be in line with your profit 
possibilities. 

Some companies use their salesmen 
these gadgets, while 
others prefer to keep their salesmen 
free from this detail. 


to distribute 


Salesmen have 
been known to depend too much on 
the idea of bringing gadgets and fee 
at a loss when they do not have some- 
thing to give the purchasing agent. 
So in many cases it is better to handle 
this type of presentation through the 


— 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


1 When the product you are advertis 
* ing has to do with the design, mix 
ing, transporting, handling, forming 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only rea 
customer prospects: 


The contractor who does concrete 
© construction work; 
The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica 


* tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of al! three. 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion and latest circulation figures 
g 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 





1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, 








20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
present a 


Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEE? 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
- Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 
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mail. The simplest and best item, of 
course, is a blotter which may be at- 
tached to a sales promotion letter. The 
letter may be glanced through and 
thrown into the wastebasket, but the 
blotter often may stay for perhaps a 
week 

Some products and services do not 
lend themselves particularly well to 
this kind of advertising, but if you 
will consider the product, the type 
of man you are trying to reach, the 
competition, etc., you no doubt can 


arrive at a reasonable conclusion. 


Teamwork in Marketing 


Years ago our advertising department 
| 7 

" ijacent to the sales department, and 
1 to le vel P rather d tean 
vit! sales anagement d the 

} ) ’ 
However, as t sales depart 
expanded, our department was 
ti ane tl er fl or, il d we feel the 


of this separation. Have you any 
tions as to how we might get back 
haps improve our old teamw rk? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


It no doubt would be desirable for 
your department to be placed along- 
side of the sales department, but if 
that is not practical, certainly it is 
not the most important factor. Team- 
work has to do with plans and methods 
f cooperation, not necessarily loca- 
tion. From an ideal standpoint, your 
sales management will lead with a sell- 


ng program, strategy outline, etc. You 


will back up this material, carry it 
through all of your advertising work, 
and present it to the sales department 
in the form of direct mail, literature, 
idvertising reprints, etc., that will em- 
phasize and crystallize sales manage- 
ment’s plan and greatly aid the sales- 
men in carrying out the plan in the 
field 

Then, of course, if your sales cor- 
respondence department is not doing 
it, expand your advertising to include 
the connecting link of sales promo- 
tion so that much of your advertising 
may be timed with the salesman’s call 
ind personalized with his signature. 


W! you team with the individual 
salesmen in this way, you will find 
them: glad to cooperate, and there will 
be gap in your over-all marketing 
S\ 


Jac Hyde Joins Putman 


Hyde, former advertising man- 
ag f Aviation Equipment, has joined 
the s staff of Putman Publishing Com 

Chicago. He will make his head- 
at the company’s New York 
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— in 32,000 
different 


forms... 


That's approximately the variety of 
products turned out by rubber man- 
ufacturers—and not one fails to in- 
corporate other materials, products, 
or components, 





Fabric. wire, zippers, buttons, 

paper, cork, decalecomanias, bead 

chains. buckles. eyelets. ferrules. she’s smart! The basket all her eggs are 
oT of ‘ivel ti sere alve in is rubber coated. (Photo courtesy 
grommets, rivets, stampings, valves, U. S. Rubber Co.) 


etc.. are among the component parts. 


Asphalt, clay, carbon black, colors, deodorants, oils, paraffin, pine 
tar, soap. and wax are but a few of the many hundreds of chemical 
products used in the compounding of rubber articles. 


The struggle to “—build a better mousetrap—” . . . to meet more 
rigid, or new, specifications . . . to produce at lower costs—all incite 
rubber manufacturers to try new methods—new materials and serv- 
ices—and new suppliers in an effort to beat competition. 


One way in which the industry obtains a great deal of information 
on methods, materials, equipment. etc., is through the editorial and 
advertising pages of RUBBER AGE. This journal covers this vast 
field monthly with a wide variety of information appealing to all those 
concerned with the manufacture of rubber products. Regularly over 
170 advertisers utilize the unique appeal of RUBBER AGE to bring 
to plant executives, technicians, purchasing agents, etc., the story on 
their products and services. 


Can you afford not to investigate this industry's possibilities for your 
company? Write today! 


Also publishers of P\. 
RUBBER RED BOOK RUB 


the industry’s only 


directory. 1432 FISK BUILDING.... NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








“When the Iron is Hot” 


More and more engineers, contractors and public works 
officials are reading Construction Digest’s reports about 
appropriations, contract awards and projects in the gilt-edge 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio market. These 8,000 Construction 
Digest readers are the men who distributed construction 









dollars in 1947 and who 






will make similar buying 
decisions in 1948. When is 
a better time for them to 
read your message than 
while they are thinking of 
the jobs ahead? 










} Ce) ny 


Indianapolis 


ONSTRUCTION 


Ilinots _Indiana~ Ohio Public Work 
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new, helpful 
data just 
off the press! 


Write in for your free 
copy of our new Ques- 
tions & Answers Booklet 


Eight pages full of facts on our 
market, your western industrial 
prospects and how you canreach 
them. Presented in the form 
recommended by NIAA. 


Write for your copy today and 
make certain of advertising re- 
sults in the West in 1948. 





WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


a King Publication 


also publishers of WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION NEW 


503 MARKET STREET 


San Francisco, California 











The 


Production Magazine 
of the 


Baking Industry 


BAKER’S DIGEST is the productior 
publicatior f the Baking Industry. It 
es with 1 ther bakery publica 
Fdited ex sively for the: large 

und medium si “ esale and retai 
(those whose annual sales ex 

1 $50.000) ; vers moletely that 
nsible for 80% 


based on 


j o< 
Tee MARKET 
| Bata 8008 





CHICAGO 6-747 W. Jackson Bivd. 


489 Fifth Ave 


NEW YORK 17 





























Participants of a panel discussion on “How to Obtain and Maintain Better Press Rela. 
tions’ at the October meeting of the Milwaukee Industrial Marketing Association are 
(left to right) Hendley Blackmon, managing director of Product Engineering; Arthur Van 
Vlissingen Jr., free lance writer; and W. E. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 178] 


NIAA News 


engineering skill in the minds of buy- 
ers of its products. 

Ralph O. McGraw, Western man- 
ager of Modern Industry, conducted 
the Milwaukee chapter’s newly inau- 
gurated November “curtain-raiser” 
discussion. He expressed his views on 
the topic “Even if we had more money, 
we wouldn’t buy more advertising. 
We'd hire more salesmen and go after 


sales direct!” 
e@ Cleveland Chapter Hears 
Results of Steel Shortage 


Building good will among industrial 


buyers in the face of inability to sup- 











Irish, editor of Industrial Equipment News 


ply them with the products they want 
and need is a serious challenge that 
faces all industrial sales and advertis- 
ing men, said L. S$. Hamaker, assistant 
Republic 


He recently spoke 


general manager of | sales, 
Steel Corporation. 
to members of the Industrial Market- 
ers of Cleveland at their first meeting 


of the 1947-48 season. 


Using the steel industry as an ex- 
ample, since steel is basic to all indus- 
tries, Mr. Hamaker sees no _ hope 
through 1948 of coping “with a de- 
mand for its product far in excess of 


its total capacity to produce, though 


ms 2 
a 


‘= \ aE 





~~ -* 


The September meeting of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers attracted eight industria! 
advertising women. They include (seated, left to right) Elizabeth Lackey, Leeds & Nort rup 
Company; M. A. Johnson, J. D. Rhoads & Sons; Betty Alden, Hercules Powder Company; 4n¢ 
Anne Hamilton, Ajax Electric Company. Standing (left to right) Jessie Coburn and /etty 
Martin, Leeds & Northrup; Dorothy Reynolds and Hannah Acker, Al Paul Lefton Compeny- 
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e making more steel than all the 
rest of the world combined.” 

7 Republic executive added, “As 
a reward for distributing our product 
most equitable manner we are 
able to devise, we have been roundly 
cursed by all and sundry. Even the 
peopie Tor W hom we are doing the best 
iob, our old friends, suspect they are 
being discriminated against in favor of 
The newcomers in the 
fields— 


for whom we are to do little or nothing 


someone e¢ Ise. 


steel fabrication and jobbing 


because they have no historical posi- 
tion as steel customers—hate us with 
an undying hatred. We are making 
no new friends. We have no satisfied 
customers.” 

This situation, continued Mr. Ham- 
aker, is deadly serious for every in- 
dustrial sales and advertising man 
whose company is in an oversold con- 
dition with no early hope of relief. 
He asserted that inevitably supply will 


catch up with demand, and then there 


will be reshuffling of customers in 
which the losers will be those com- 
panies who have done the poorest job 


of building and maintaining goodwill. 


Large Sales Promotion, 
Ad Program to Introduce 


1948 Ford Truck Line 
F ‘RD Motor Company will under- 


take the largest advertising and 
sales promotion campaign in its his- 
1948 line of 


motor trucks, Henry Ford II, president 


ory to introduce the 
ot the company, announced recently. 
[he program will use 1,600 news 
papers, national magazines, business 


papers, outdoor display s, radio, direct 


mail, and brochure literature in full 
colo The sales promotion devices 
nclude a feature-length motion pic- 
ture with a Hollywood cast, three 


sound slide films, one in full color; a 
wide variety of charts and animated 


exhibits; and revised sales manuals and 


cal information bulletins. 


announcing the campaign to 


al ~sales managers, Mr. Ford 


pe ed out that the truck business 


iS ready a buyer’s market which 


necessitates a promotional campaign 


u every device of competitive 


ow 


Forms Market Development Co. 
Howard Blake has resigned as direc 
irket research of Glenn L. Martin 
ny organize Market Development 

‘ ny. His 


headquarters are in Welles 





PAPER and PULP 


Paper and Paperboard ‘record- 
breaking’ Production first — six 
months 10,498,000 tons . . . Electrical 
Power consumption °46 used in mak- 
ing P aper and Allied Products—12,- 
153.5 975,000 kilowatt hours ... U. S. 
Wood Pulp Imports 20% ahead of 
last year ... Paper for Cotton, war- 
time expedient, here to stay... Rugs 
from Paper waterproof and non-skid. 






Read for 


Headline Yows 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WORLD gives its reader audience the 
latest news as well as valuable manage- 
ment, production and technological in- 
formation. Its staff with a long record of 
service in the paper and pulp manufactur- 
ing industry, is exceptionally well known 
to mill officials and their key men, and is 
looked upon as AUTHORITY in its field. 
The skill and experience of staff writers 
make each issue a storehouse of worth- 
while material. 


Read for Advertising Ylows 


Purveyors to the Industry find a receptive audience in THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD'S thorough 
circulation. Advertising pays out in a big way because it is 
read by men who buy and specify. The publication has the 
largest PAID circulation in its field. It reaches ofhe ials, 
engineers and technologists, fore 
throughout the United 
in circulation and 
gives power to 





production executives, 
men and skilled operators in mills 
States and Canada. In editorial service, 
its leadership 
your sales message and your sales representatives. The 
door is always open to THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND 
PAPER WORLD! 


in service to its advertisers, 
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FRITZ oPUBLICATIONS, 





59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 











WHAT IS HAPPENING TO SALES? 
CHART-FACTS SALES TRENDS brings you 75 


charts each month covering sales of all major 


industries. 


$15 a year Literature available 


CHART-FACTS, 154 Nassau Street, N.Y.C. 7, N. Y. 
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Today's 
Fastest Growing 
Railroad 
Publication 


Interesting New 8-Page 
folder tells WHY! 


Write for your copy today 


Modern Railroads 
326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











NEW SURVEY 
of WESTERN FARM 
EQUIPMENT MARKET 


}_—— 970 MMES 


He ca GOLDEN MARKET 
, [ ~ | 
| aa | - am 

‘ | 


/ OREGON § 


APPROX. (1200 MILES 





Write for your copy of this survey now. 
It shows you the actively moving lines 
handled by farm implement dealers in the 
highly mechanized West-of-the-Rockies 
market. It will help you serve your cus- 
tomers better. You will see for yourself 


why 154 other alert advertisers used /m- 
plement Record in 1946 to reach this rich 
average cash income per farm 
average). 


market 
is $9,083—2-1/5 
Write today to 


times WU. S. 


Reco 


1355 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 








[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 122] 
The Industrial Editor 


sults without substantially increasing 
their outlay for printing. That would 
be done primarily by studying publi- 
cation writing and editing. Then they 
might begin to sell their managements 
on the need for better mechanical re- 
once they’ve begun to 
convince their superiors that they are 
giving more of themselves through 
privately initiated study. 


production, 


Well, it might not be so easy as it 
sounds, but it should be worth trying. 
I got the impression that some of the 
publications surveyed (not only in 
Group IV either) suffered from dic- 
higher-ups who perhaps 
conviction they 
Richard Harding 
things had gone 


tation by 
nourish the secret 


might have been 
Davis themselves if 
differently. 

In place of weak acquiescence to 
dictation, these editors ought to study 
general journalism and industrial pub- 
lication, explaining to their supervis- 
ors they are doing it to improve their 
Then they 


ought to screw up their nerve and give 


value to the company. 
battle discreetly in the face of whim- 
sical dictation. 

Is such advice impractical? Well, 
I’ve been trying to be a good salesman 
for the past year, ever since I quit 
my executive job on a large Ohio news- 
into the industrial 


paper and went 


publication field. 

I’ve found my superiors are reason- 
All along, I’ve been trying 
to sell them my In fact, you 
may recognize this article as another 


able men. 
ideas. 
such sales talk. I haven’t won nearly 
as many disputed points as I would 
have liked to, but at least my pub- 
lication of July, 1946, shows enough 
advance over that of July, 1945, to 
convince me that my ideas are being 
accepted. So today I no longer worry 
an ill-advised critic makes the 
incredible “What the read- 
ers think this paper doesn’t mat- 
ter.” The important fact is that the 
management assured, and is 
to give me comparative free- 


when 


assertion, 


seems 
willing 
dom and reasonable support. 

Everything is put on a factual basis, 
style. There is no 
consequence in 
the news editorial com- 
ment is required, it appears subjoined 
to the story in bold face type and is 
plainly labeled “comment.” 

What could be fairer? The manage- 


in crisp, newsy 
editorializing of any 


stories. If 
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e Builds Big Business 
& 
A single 1/9th page in PLASTICS 
@ WORLD brought 350 inquiries. 
* 
e THAT'S BULL'S EYE HITTING! 
@ There's no magic in PLASTICS 
e WORLD selling power... 
° All advertisements are next 
to editorials—not buried. 
. 27,000 copies are read each 
e month by 70,000 executives 
and engineers in manage- 
. ment, designing, produc- 
tion, purchasing and op- 
° eration. 
° Standard 7 x 10 units now 
. available. 
s ° ° 
- it's read when it hits the desk! 
. For complete facts and 
sample copy WRITE NOW. 
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thus speaks semi-officially but 


me! 

directly, while the reader is given to 
understand that the facts of the news 
stories as related are sincere and un- 


diluted by any infusions of company 


to build 


policy. Thus we attempt 

reader confidence without which the 
company publication is hopeless and 
helpless. 


No, I can’t agree with that com- 
pany publication story in the ANA 
Bulletin. I don’t think that editorial- 
izing as such has any place in the 
news columns, but I will admit that 
news must be selected and handled 
to do the job management is paying 
for, and in much the same manner the 
management of your daily newspaper 
exercises control over stories that may 
idversely affect advertisers. 

But the company’s message need not 
be painted with a calcimine brush 
either. Often it can be done better 
by inference than by direct statement. 


Finally, you can’t ignore reader 
habits, and you can’t ignore reader 
suspicion. The fact you give an em- 


ploye a company magazine once a 
doesn’t cause him to suspend 
his reading habits developed day-by- 
day in his favorite daily newspaper. 
He still expects to be told the truth, 
and sincerely. He still wants to know 
how everything that’s reportable about 
the place where he works affects him 
personally, and his family, his security, 
and his chance for advancement. 


month 


It seems to me the best way a com- 
pany publication editor can improve 
his publication is first to improve him- 
self. Then he must sell, sell, sell. He 
will never lack opportunity to sell his 
ideas, but his methods, his ideals and 
himself. That’s part of the job, the 


way I see it. 


Former British Cabinet Member 
Speaks at World Trade Meeting 
e Right Honorable Thomas Johns 
former Secretary of State for Scot- 
in the British cabinet, addressed the 
pening meeting of the Buffalo World 
T e Association at Lockport, N | = 


O 15. Mr. Johnston, guest of the 

Company of Lockport, spoke on 
1in's Economic Dunkirk.” As 
an of the North of Scotland Hy- 
tric Board, he _ is _ inspecting 
electric development in the Niag- 
lls area 


Er-man Joins Eastern Agency 


nneth W. Erdman, former advertis- 
anager of American Casualty Com- 


FP has 


joined Beaumont, Heller & 
S 1g, Reading, Pa., advertising agency, 
as irector of the company’s market re- 
s department. 
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“STRICTLY 
BUSINESS” 
DUN’S REVIEW 











A EXCITING NEW CONCEPT IN PRODUCTION AND DISTR 
1ON OF 16MM COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
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Issued Every Other Month 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 
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3. Tips On Space Buying 
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Can You Afford It? 


Call or Write Mr. Cocker today for Our 
latest folder—packed full of facts 


WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 








IN THE HEART OF 


8471 


OF ALL METALWORKING 
BUSINESS 


SEE HOW ECONOMICALLY YOU CAN 


INCREASE SALES 


COMPLETE-CAPABLE AGENCY SERVICE 












INDUSTRIAL 


SHOWS 





Nov. 7-8 & 10. Paint Industries Show 
(Federation of Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs), Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City 

Nov. 10-14. National Hotel Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 

Nov. 17-19. Rocky Mountain Hotel 
Association, Sun Valley, Ida. 

Nov. 17-20. Second Annual Exhibit 
of Building and Maintenance Products, 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages Exposition, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 19-Dec. 4. Building Exhibition, 
Grand and National Halls, London, Eng- 
land 

Nov. 29-Dec. 8 
Coliseum, Chicago 

Dec. 1-3 Institute of Cooking and 
Heating Appliance Manufacturers Con- 
vention and Exhibit, Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


National Farm Show, 


Dec. 8-13. Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show, Chicago 
Dec. 14-17. National Auto Wreckers 


Show and Fifth Annual Convention and 
Trade Congress, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


1948 


Jan. 9-11 Miami All-American Air 
Maneuvers Aircraft Exhibit, Navy Master 
Field, Miami, Fla 


Jan. 12-14 Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Convention, Auditorium, Minne- 


apolis 


Jan. 12-16. National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Jan. 12-16 Society of Automotive 


Engineers Meeting and Exhibit, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 


Jan. 19-22. Coin Machine Conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Jan. 25-29. National Auto Dealers 
Equipment Exhibit, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

Jan. 26-29. National Crushed Stone 
Association Manufacturers’ Division Ex- 
position, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 

Jan. 26-29. Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Exposition, Public Audito- 
rium, Cleveland 

Feb. 2-6 Eighth International Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York 

Feb. 9-12 Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City 

Feb. 10-12. Building Material Exhibit, 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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AND EXHIBITS 


Feb. 21-26. American Association o 
School Administrators National Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 22-26 National Associatior 
Home Builders, Chicago. 

Feb. 24-26 Illinois Retail Hard 
Association, Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Feb. 27-Mar. 7. International Sports, 
Travel and Boat Show, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago 

Mar. 9. Greater Chicago and Illinois 
Hotel Associations 1948 Midwest Hotel 
Show, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Mar. 15-21. Sixteenth Annual Meet 
ing and Tool Exhibition of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Public Hall, 
Cleveland 

Mar. 22-24. Chicago Production 
Show, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Mar. 22-25. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. Eastern Arts Associa 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. 
Educational Association, Civic 
rium, San Francisco. 

April (Date not set). American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibition, Public Auditorium, At 
lantic City. 


ee 


ee 


National Catholic 


Audito- 


April (Tentatively early April). Sixth 
Annual Southwest Automotive Show, 


Dallas, Texas 


April. 5-8. National Oil Heat Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Apr. 14-17. National Restaurant As 
sociation Annual Convention and Expos 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 2-4. State Hospital Associations 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis 
consin, Palmer House, Chicago 

May 3-7. International Exposition 
Textile Machinery, Equipment and Sup: 
plies, 7ist Regiment Armory, New York. 

May 15-22. International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, Exposition 
Grounds, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 17-22. National Marine Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 

May 31-June 12. Canadian Interna 
tional Trade Fair, Canadian Nationa! Ex 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada 

June 1-3. Petroleum Industrial Elec 
trical Association and Petroleum Elect: 


; 


es" 


Supply Association, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas. 
June 7-12. International Exposition o! 


Textiles, Trimmings and Factory Eq 
ment, Grand Central Palace, New Y 
June 26-Sept. 11. International Ir 
trial Exposition, Million Dollar Pier, ‘ 
lantic City. 
Aug. 23-27. Photographers Asso“a 
tion of America, Chicago 
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Instrument Conference 


Ser 13-17. 
and Exhibit, Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 
Exposition, Cleveland. 


Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers 

Oct. (date not set). United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-16. Fifth National Chemical 
Exposition, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4. National Exposition 
of Power & Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. 


Hiring Salesmen 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126] 


WHAT YOU WANT TO 
BUY! 

3. Know your company’s peculiar 
success-and-failure patterns, and 
use the success pattern in hiring 
new men. 

4, Put each applicant through ALL 
the steps in the complete selec- 
tion procedure. Make no excep- 
tions. 

. Hire on the basis of the appli- 
cant’s WHOLE PICTURE, not 
merely one part of it. 

6. Judge each attribute by its pro- 
per yardstick—don’t try to 
measure abstract qualities in an 
interview. 

7.Don’t oversell the job to the 
applicant. Let the applicant sell 
himself to you. 

8. Don’t try to hire men who are 
too good for the job. 


The sales manager who observes these 


A 


suggestions will hire more good men 
and fewer failures; he will cut his 
turnover costs—and he will augment 
his own reputation as a manager who 
knows how to pick men. 


Taylor Joins Celotex Corp. 


Frank W. Taylor, who retired as assist 
publisher of the Chicago Sun in Octo 

ber, 1946, has been appointed public re- 
lat director of Celotex Corporation, 





ABP Admits —_ Publications 


Industry, published by Ogden 


Publishing Company, New York, and 
Pa Sales, published by Davidson Pub 
Company, ve have been ad 
to membership in the Associated 


B ess Papers 


Riddell Joins ‘Food Industries’ 

E. Riddell, formerly associated with 
t American Meat Institute, has joined 
tl taff of Food Industries as Western 
di t manager. His office is located in 


igo 


New Agency Opens in Albany 

lford L. Woodard and R. David 
Fr. announce the formation of Wood- 
v @ Fris Advertising Agency, 24 James 
ot.. Albany, N. Y 
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Haynes lithography 


that “stop, look and read” quality 
which spells better lithography. 
Properly printed, the right 


pyramid profits. The “properly 


printed” part is where Haynes 


—— i ”: en "—e, w 


BALTIMORE: 30 WEST 25TH STREET e@ Phone: BELMONT 0861 
WASHINGTON: 1140 EAST-WEST HIGHWAY, SILVER SPRING, MD. e Phone: SLIGO 8000 
NEW YORK: SUITE 303-4, 424 MADISON AVENUE e Phone: PLAZA 8-2740 
PHILADELPHIA: THE INQUIRER BUILDING e RITTENHOUSE 6-5988 
1836 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO e SUPERIOR 4029 


CLEVELAND: 
LITHOGRAPH 


HAYNES co. ine. 


IN SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND, ADJACENT TO THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
0090000000 0 COC GO O OFOR CLARITY, COLOR AND CONSISTENT QUALITY 





WHAT’S GOING ON? The @® 
 W 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
MAGAZINES 


to the 


2'/2 "BILLION DOLLAR 


POULTRY INDUSTRY MARKET 
POULTRY supply dealer 


Pioneer Business Paper Serving The Poult 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


1230 Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, ilinon 
Write on Business Letterhead For Morket Dato Folder 


PAPERS PAPERS 
314 So. Federal St.. Chicago 4 
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Read and Liked by 
the Men You Must 


Sell in the Wood- — 
working and Furni- — 
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431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

























Check your new-product news 
questions 
What ia &? 
What does it da? 
How does i work? 
Are specifications included? 
About what does i cost? 
Then dead these data and 
a porlai of the product to 
Industrial Equipment News. 
The more complete your 
facts the better ils introduc- 
tien ta 53,000 plant men. 
Many of them are your pros- 


Bill Jnish 


Editor 







INI'USTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
4¢} Eghth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
























{CONTINUED FROM Pace 118] 


Short Cut with Fanfare 


boys of the advertising business had 





“got to” him! Yes, Pete was puffing 
out his chest. He was going to tell 
the world about his product one short 
year. Pete and his product were go- 
ing to be a household word on a $60,- 
000 advertising budget. It’s all very 
rosy in the telling. The chant of the 
glamour boys has the hypnotic effect 
of a circus barker, and both have some- 
thing to sell that the sucker wants— 
something with a beautiful front door 
—and a crowd expert inside to hustle 
you through and out the back! It’s 
a fast trip, and not many people go 
through twice. The girls standing 
beside the barker are a better show 
than what goes on inside. 

So Pete signed up. He was to for- 
get about distributors. All he had to 
do was run national advertising—then 
merchandise it! Distributors would 
then line up at his door bidding for 
franchises on this wonderful product 
which was advertised nationally in all 
the leading magazines (one-half page 
ad in four of the largest). It was the 
short cut around all the hard work 
he had planned with me; he was skip- 
ping the groundwork. 

Fashion a beautiful enough house, 
and the foundation will dig itself! 


Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “Make 
no little plans!” But Ralph was look- 
ing at generations, not next week’s 
deadline. His “plans” didn’t preclude 
the hard work necessary to achieve 
them. If Ralph were alive today, I’ll 
bet I could call him up and convince 
him to change that line. Literary his- 
tory would then record something like, 
“Plan big—but step little, solid and 
straight.” 

Well, Pete is back. He’s had his 
stomach-ache. He’s seen the side- 
show. The cloud is on his shoulders 
instead of under his feet. The fan- 
fare sounds something like a dirge. The 
impish grin has slipped off toward one 
ear. What shall I do with him? 

Here we go again. Off comes my 
coat. Out come the old plans. We 
start checking business papers in his 
market. We'll have to cut a few off 
the list—chop down the size a bit, but 
with some good old-fashioned sweat, 
Pete will pull out of it. 

The first step will be a little shorter 
than the one we planned a year ago, 
but it will be in the right direction— 
and on the ground, not a cloud! 





Continuing Survey of 


“PREFERENCES in 
INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE” 


Write For lielauile lila) 


EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 


Printers Since 1871 
IXTH & CHERRY T PHILA. 4 


NEW YORK @¢ BOSTON 














@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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NEW Data 
on Media 











The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 


Transportation Supply News 

Effective with its October issue, 
Transportation Supply News began 
accepting advertisements of all sizes, 
instead of confining units to the stand- 
ard ninths and two-ninths of product 
tabloid formats. 
Practical Builder 

Effective with the January, 1948 
issue, Practical Builder, published by 
Industrial Publications, Chicago, will 
reduce its 10'% by 15-inch type page 
to the standard 7 by 10-inch size. 
American Artisan 

New rates effective Jan. 1, 1948, 


are: 


Per Page 

Less than 1144 pages within 
one year $275 
115 pages within one year 240 
3 pages within one year 220 
6 pages within one year 200 
9 pages within one year 190 
12 pages within one year 180 


Colors: Standard red or green, $50 
per page additional. Red or green in 
special positions and all other colors, 
$90 for one page, $55 for each addi- 
tional page in same color form. 
Plastics World 
Effective immediately, Plastics 
World, published by Cleworth Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, will ac- 
cept 7 by 10-inch black and white 
advertisements at the same rates as 
apply to four-ninths page space. 
Fi: ish 
is data was published by error un- 
d e heading Ceramics in the October 
ew rates effective with the No- 
ber, 1947, issue. 
s 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
$175 + $120 $70 
155 102.50 57.50 
135 90 47.50 


ix and 12 time rates are for con- 

or company orders cancellable 
ublisher or advertiser on written 
e 60 days before closing date. 
lors: Standard red and blue, $30 
»age per color extra; special colors, 
per page per color extra; multiple 
s, same form, $30 per page extra 
first page. 
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Fiaiiecins 
PAPER folders and Covers 


for INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


propo! 





for PROPOSALS 


for PRICE LISTS 


renten Ponte 


cansoruNDuM 


pe te tea CE 


for CATALOGS 


_ of cover stocks, 
range of colors— 
accordion, 2 piece for 
unlimited expansion, 
single score for wire 
stitch, pocket folders— 
samples and quotations 
on request. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artif 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Binding 











"Since the Market Data Book is 
placed in a handy spot near my desk, 
you will find that over a period of 
time it is referred to quite often. 
The best way to show my apprecia- 
tion would be to send you an old 
copy with all the thumb prints prov- 
ing how often the pages have been 





CALL, WRITE GEORGE BUTTERLY 

Powerful, result - getting, creative 

ideas provided. Art, copy, schedules, 

merchandising, publicity. Advise budget 

- oes. For ony type advertising or 
motion write D 


GEORGE BUTTERLY, Advertising 


Times Bidg., New York Phone BRyant 9-2901 


6s 7 
A Journal of Constructive Help 


Lo INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
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turned.” 

to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
H Air Conditioning, Warm Air 
Arno O. Witt, ‘ perenrcg Heating and Roofing Trades 
Mgr. Sales Promotion request Used year after year by over 200 
= or see the Industrial Advertisers who know 

Schramm, Inc. Market . their market well. 

- - amarcboamed a Boo 

West Chester, Penna. SNIPS MAGAZINE 
5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Il. 














Index to Advertisers 


Machine 
*Machfit 
*Mac Rat 
Maher 
*Marin¢e , eering Shipping 
Review 
*Marine News 
*Mass Transportat 
Materials na ad 120 
4 t l *McGraw-H talo ‘ ce 
Archite t Forun las ne { MecGraw-H Digest 
i , ] 1 *McGraw-Hill International Corp. 
‘ inica tale *McGraw-Hill Publishing Co In 
ARE YOU PLANNING i odigenae Rane pie. SMS cheer 


Metal Industrie Cat 


rhe 
*Milk Plant Monthl 
Strengthen your sales promotion Ba ’ = j *Mill & Factory 
“<..% - : : Mills Industries 
with thes p."'s ervices: , ; , *Mill Supplies 
*Mining Catalogs 
: n *Mississippi Valle; ‘ontractor 
lati nae Service — baie : *Modern Railroads 
Nationwiae Service on Publishing 71 sModern Railroads «= 
7 ; - . ne a i Mook, In¢ Emers« 
The Fensho t pumne e¢ l l + pty wll apres i eadint amen 
Company offers re 


} z 
gionai otnce service 


Fourth 


qu *Nation: tte d ee Journal 
~ " . *Nation: iblishing Co Inc 
in leading trading Senos cote Se ween eicieees Geatte , a 
centers. ““On-the hart Fa ‘New E 
~~ ‘ Chen " Ing ‘ "4 . alog ) 59 *New 
spot’ service is avail "he aaa aa Pres 
able for all merchan 


ninimum cost 


ixport Advertising 
Wirn export 
counsel in New 
York, latest 1 
formation is as 
vred on foreigt 


narkets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
rams, from 
“new product” 
leases to exten 
ive newspaper 

campaigns, art 
planned to fit cli- 
‘ ds 


Merchandising Ideas 
New 
nad p i 
lesign 
maximutl 


an 


displays, etc. > 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


THE 


1A 


FENSHOLT COMPANY 








ADVERTISING 
60 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Members of 
\mericon Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 


ontinental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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